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KNOT. YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  /f210) 

COIT'S  VITAL  ROLE  IN  PEACE  AML  TAR 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  Paper) 
by  Richard  P.  Ero?/n,  Cliairman,  State  Planning  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 


Pennsylvania  is  America's  greatest  coke  ^..roducer.  Because  of  that  fact 
a large  part  of  our  country's  ^.-reparat ion  for  defense  vill  depend  upon  the  out- 


put of  the  coke  ovens  of  the  western  part  of  our  State.  Coke  is  an  essential 
in  the  .manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  of  the  iraportant  ferro-alloys  as  it  requires 
more  than  a ton  of  coking  coal  to  produce  every  ton  of  iron  ru.n  from  American 
blast  furnaces. 

During  the  first  I.'orld  Tar  Pennsylvania' s coke  production  reached  an  all 
time  high  of  nearly  31iiiillicn tons . In  1932,  at  the  low  of  the  depression  the 
demand  for  coke  had  so  declined  that  Pennsylvania's  production  fell  to  a little 
more  than  four  and  a half  million  tons  and  many  of  its  coke  ovens  were  at 
that  time  abandoned. 

In  a recent  study  made  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Coomerce  by 
tne  State  Planning  Board  it  is  sho^m  that  the  last  year  and  a half  has  seen  a 


y 


1 
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marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  Pennsylvania  coke,  and  that  by  the  end  of 
1939  "the  output  of  its  ovens  was  almost  three  times  that  of  the  depression  low 
of  1932.  Within  the  past  few  months,  as  the  result  of  the  general  business 
up-turn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  demand  of  war  industries,  many  hundred 
old  coke  ovens  have  been  reopened  around  Greensburg  and  a great  new  by-product 
coke  plant  with  a capacity  of  36,000  tons  of  coke  a month  is  being  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  American  demand,  Canada,  which  normally  imports 
nearly  half  a million  tons  of  American  coke,  will  necessarily  greatly  increase 
her  consumption,  as  her  war  industries  increase  their  activities. 

Its  not  only  in  the  obvious  purpose  of  defense  that  coke  is  vital  in  such 
a time  of  national  emergency  as  exists  today.  Coke  production  in  by-  product 
ovens  yields  the  coal  tars  from  which  are  now  produced  vital  plastic  and  synthe- 
tic products,  including  most  of  our  industrial  dyes,  many  of  our  most  important 
drugs,  and  such  textile  fibres  as  nylon. 

Surplus  coal  tar  is  used  as  a fuel  in  our  iron  and  steel  plants.  TVie 
gas  from  the  by-product  ovens  is  important  to  both  the  steel  and  the  glass 
industry.  Large  quantities  of  ammonia  are  produced  in  coke  ovens  and  supply 
a much  needed  source  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizer.  The  benzole  produced  from 
coal  tar  is  blended  with  gasolene  for  use  in  high  octane  motor  fuels.  Creosote 
oil  distilled  from  coal  tar  is  important  for  the  preservation  of  v'ood  and  is 
itself  a source  of  many  valuable  products;  and  finally  it  is  from  toluol,  a 
product  of  our  coke  ovens,  that  such  modern  high  explosives  as  TNT  are  derived. 
Without  coke  and  its  by-products  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  a modern 
war  or  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  defense. 

How  important  Pennsylvania's  coke  production  is  to  the  Nation's  industry 
and  agriculture,  to  our  defense  program  and  to  the  people  of  our  State  is 
indicated  in  the  Planning  Board's  report  by  the  summary  of  a few  outstanding 


- more  - 


facts ; 


In  1939  Pennsylvania  coke  production  used  15,9995842  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  costing  $46,896,676, 

Pennsylvania  produced  10,994,254  tons  by-product  coke  valued  at  $44 , 214 , 472 . 
Pennsylvania  also  produced  1,125,971  tons  of  beehive  coke  valued  at 

$4,801,086. 


As  b’/-products  of  its  coke  production  it  produced  I81, 809,635  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  coke  oven  gas  of  which  109,162,069  thousand  cubic  feet  were 
sold,  valued  at  ■$12,919,071. 

It  produced  169,081,691  gallons  of  coal  tar  and  sold  31,733,459  gallons 
for  $1,391,046, 

It  produced  378,404,833  lbs,  of  ammonium  sulphate,  as  well  as  51,853,145 
gallons  of  light  oil  and  sold  41,851,493  gallons  for  $4,707,133,  and  in 
addition  produced  many  million  pounds  of  naphthalene. 
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RELEA3ED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1941 

KNOW  your  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7^211) 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P.  Brown,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

lirre  than  half  a million  people  in  Pennsylvania  are  dependant  upon  Anthra- 
cite coal  for  their  livelihood  and  probably  more  than  tv/o  million  live  in  com- 
munities directly  affected  by  the  industry.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  the 
interests  of  our  State  for  us  to  knov/  how  the  European  war  and  the  national  defense 
program  bear  on  the  outlook  for  our  anthracite  regions. 

This  question  is  now  being  studied  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  light  of  present  demands  for  hard  coal 
and  of  the  history  of  hard  coal  production  during  the  first  V/orld  War. 

One  immediate  effect  is  evident.  The  war  has  already  reduced  almost  to  the 
zero  point  the  importation  of  anthracite  into  our  country  which  totaled  nearly 
790,000  tons  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  war.  This  is  not  a large  item  in  the 
total  of  our  Anthracite  production,  but  does  represent  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  man-days  of  labor  by  our  Pennsylvania  miners  over  a period  of 
three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  coal  producers. 


more  _ 


.Anthracite  coal  is  not  primarily  an  industrial  fuel,  for  though  many 
.millions  of  tons  are  used  for  industrial  purposes  every  year,  the  largest  and  most 
important  item  of  Anthracite  consumption  is  that  for  the  heating  of  homes.  In  that 
respect  the  anthracite  industry  has  an  advantage  over  other  sources  of  fuel  in  times 
of  emergency  such  as  occurred  during  the  last  Aorld  '.7ar , and  such  as  threaten  today. 
It  can  go  on  providing  economical  fuel  for  .American  homes  at  prices  not  directly 
affected  by  the  demands  of  war  industries  for  all  the  other  available  fuels  in  our 
country.  This  it  did  during  the  first  World  '/ar  and  it  can  do  so  again. 

An  important  ele.ment  in  the  demand  for  antnracite  is  the  winter  temperature 
in  our  eastern  states.  During  the  very  cold  v/inter  of  1917,  at  a time  v/hen  war 
industries  were  making  larger  and  larger  de.mands  on  our  liation's  bituminous  coal 
and  oil,  anthracite  production  reached  an  all  time  high  of  more  than  73  million  tons 

As  a source  for  activated  carbon  needed  in  industrial  operations  and  in  gas 
masks,  as  a potential  source  of  insulating  material,  if  our  asbestos  supplies  were 
ever  cut  off,  and  for  use  as  fuel  in  industrial  plants  anthracite  has  an  important 
part  to  play  in  national  defense,  but  its  vital  contribution  during  this  emergency 
is  still  likely  to  be  in  the  heating  of  homes.  The  very  presence  of  the  great 
anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  greatest  in- 
dustrial area  is  a go  ahead  signal  in  any  national  emergencj'’.  It  says,  "However 
our  fuel  resources  have  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the  materials  of  defense- 
.American  homes  can  still  be  kept  warm,  i'ature  has  given  to  cur  country  this  vital 
protection."  The  present  emergency  .may  thus  afford  the  anthracite  industry  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  dependability  and  to  increase  its  usefulness  to  the 
American  economy^  for  both  peace  time  needs  and  those  of  war. 

During  the  first  './orld  War  the  production  of  anthracite  v/as  up  to  the  full 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  industry.  The  limiting  factor  of  that  time  v/as  a 
lack  of  available  labor.  It  is  believed  today  that  available  labor  in  the  anthra- 
cite fields  could  meet  any  demands  that  could  be  put  upon  it.  ^t  their  present 
capacity  our  anthracite  mines  could  produce  more  than  eighty  .million  tons  of  coal 


a year,  sixty  percent  more  than  their  present  output. 

By  the  close  of  1939  Aitisrican  exports  of  anthracite  (largely  to  Canada)  had 
increased  36, > over  1938,  v/hile  imports  had  declined  13/'o.  If  Canada  is  compelled 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  United  States  anthracite  because  of  a shortage  of  vessels 
for  the  shipment  of  British  coal  this  increase  of  exports  is  likely  to  continue. 

Although  conditions  have  greatly  changed  in  the  domestic  fuel  field  since 
1914  the  possibility  of  anthracite  coal  regaining  some  of  its  lost  position  seems 
favorable,  as  a result  of  the  decline  of  imports  and  the  prospective  demand  by 
industry  for  other  types  of  fuel. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ’3  DUFENSU  ORDERS  I/iOUiTING  RaPIDLY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P.  Brown,  Chairman,  Stats  Planning  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 


Day  by  day  and  week  by  v;eek  the  defense  orders  that  are  lining  up  the  whole 
industrial  might  of  Pennsylvania  behind  the  national  defense  program  reveal  the 
immense  diversity  and  power  of  cur  State's  resources.  Scarcely  any  nation  in  Europe 

■jould  undertake  to  produce  the  variety  of  products  which  Pennsylvania  will  be  turn- 
ing over  to  our  army  and  navy  v/ithin  the  next  few  months.  In  Philadelphia  alone 

orders  for  machines,  machine  tools  and  testing  devices  already  amount  to  $74,938,802. 
This  figure  represents  338  individual  orders  for  machine  tools  and  machine  tool 
products.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  orders  for  textile  products  axready  placed  in 
Philadelphia  total  $13,664,588.  Orders  of  $113,822,280  for  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion, $3,873,052  for  miscellaneous  products  and  supplies,  and  $64,867,108  for  plant 
construction  or  additions  add  to  the  total  of  $271,256,330  exclusive  ol  tne  navy  y-rd  s 
battleship  contracts.  And  this  is  probably  only  the  beginning  of  the  demands  which 
national  defense  will  make  upon  the  industry  and  labor  of  cur  State's  largest  city. 


more  - 


In  Allegheny  County,  defense  orders  have  been  placed  totalling  $23,833,725 
for  metals  and  metal  products,  $11,317,807  for  construction  and  for  materials  for 


c onstruct ion , ■'and  4)327,607  for  textiles  and  miscellaneous  products  ranging  from 
dishv/ashing  compounds  to  bituminous  coal. 

In  addition  to  such  direct  defense  orde'rs  the  western  area  of  our  State  must 
provide  enormous  quantities  of  ra'v  materials  for  the  defense  manufactures  of  our  own 
■^nd  other  states  - the  zinc,  the  steel  and  iron,  the  coal,  the  glass  and  glass  sands 
as  well  as  wool  and  many  other  typical  products. 

The  defense  orders  for  manufactured  goods,  wherever  placed,  must  draw  enor- 
mously upon  our  State's  productive  capacity  and  the  total  of  orders  already  placed 
represents  perhaps  only  60  percent  of  the  demand  already  being  made  o'n  all  Pennsyl- 
vania industry  of  the  V/est  and  East. 

Because  of  the  great  volume  of  these  orders  and  the  demands  they  are  certain 
to  make  upon  the  industrial  resources  and  the  labor  of  our  State,  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a continuous  in- 
ventory of  all  defense  contracts  placed  in  Pennsylvania, 

The  total  amount  of  such  orders  already  allocated  to  Pennsylvania  to  December 
15  is  $907,934,293  which  includes  battleships  under  construction  or  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  This  figure  represents  approximately  one 
sixth  to  one  seventh  of  the  norm.al  peace  time  production  of  our  State  in  recent 
■’■ears.  It  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total  defense  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  in  1935  and  larger  than  the  amount  annually  expe-nded  by  France  for  her  defense 
as  late  as  1938  and  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  annual  cost  to  Japan  of  conduct- 
ing her  v/ar  v;ith  China. 
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STATE'S  SMALL  COIiiUNITISS  INSITRS  ITS  FUTURE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  yO'’r  paper) 
by  Richard  F,  Eroaii..  Chairman,  State  Pisnniiig  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Comnerce 


i It  has  been  revealed  by  the  population  Census  of  194-0  that  be- 

tween 1930  and  1940  Pennsylvania  maintained  its  foremost  position  among 

the  States  witli  respect  to  the  number  of  municipalities  having  a popular 

' 

tion  of  10,000  or  more.  The  Census  disclosed  that  there  v/ere  IO3  urban 
communities  in  Pennsylvania  with  a population  of  more  than  10,000,  or 

j 

[ 25  more  than  Massachusetts,  the  State  having  the  second  largest  number. 

I There  were  92  cities  and  boroughs  in  tliis  special  group  of 

I 

ij  103  communities,  four  (Darby,  Indiana,  Lansdo’<jvne  and  Lock  Haven)  having 

'i 

: reached  this  size  since  1930.  There  were  also  11  townships  classed  as 

[■ 

; urban  in  this  size-group,  one  (Shaler  Township  - Allegheny  County)  having 

been  added  to  the  group  since  193C, 

I Other  States  having  numerous  communities  of  10,000  population 

or  more  are  as  follows:  Massachusetts  73,  New  York  71,  New  Jersey  68, 


1 


California  62,  Illinois  and  Ohio  59  each,  'r/ith  numbers  for  other  States 
ranging  dovm  to  Delaware  and  Nevada  with  1 each.  The  wide  range  in  num- 
ber of  this  size-group  of  communities  in  the  States  shows  a difference 
in  population  concentration  not  indicated  by  total  population  alone. 

This  situation  is  disclosed  to  an  even  more  marked  degree  ^-’hen  the  lar- 
ger cities  are  excluded  from  the  total  population  of  each  State, 

When  the  population  of  all  cities  of  100,000  or  more  is  deduct- 
ed from  the  total  population  of  each  State,  Pennsylvania's  population  is 
revealed  as  being  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Thdre  are  nearly  7 million  persons  in  Pennsylvania  living  outside  of 
communities  having  a population  of  100,000  or  more.  This  is  nearly  2-^ 
million  m.ore  than  the  number  of  persons  living  under  smilar  circumstan- 
ces in  New  York,  where  there  are  only  slightly  over  4^  million.  Other 
States  having  large  numbers  living  outside  of  great  metropolitan  areas 
and  ranking  immediately  after  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  Illinois 
with  4,384,000  persons  not  resident  in  large  cities,  Ohio  4,242,000  and 
Californio  4,1355000,  This  analysis  shows  that  since  Pennsylvania  has 
over  53  per  cent  more  persons  residing  in  communities  of  less  than 
100,000  than  the  State  having  the  second  largest  number,  it  enjoys  the 
unusual  distinction  of  having  the  most  widely  distributed  population  of 
any  State  in  our  Union. 

Since  most  communities  have  for  their  origin  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial development,  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania's  people  reside  in  so 
many  individual  communities  shows  the  State- s wide  diversification  of 
interests.  This  pattern  of  population  is  the  one  which  all  the  tendencies 
of  our  time  prove  to  be  safest,  most  efficient  and  best  adapted  for  the 
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contentment  of  a people.  Pennsylvania  is  better  protected  than  any 
other  State  in  our  Union  against  those  specializations  and  concentra- 
tions of  people  and  industry  which  are  so  dangerous  in  such  a period  of 

I 

swift  changes  as  exists  today.  This  fact  plays  a major  role  in  making 
Pennsylvania  the  most  important  State  in  our  nation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TAIGAS  ITS  OWN  PICTUFJ] 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P.  Erovm,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 


Two  more  good  flying  days  ,vith  clear  air  and  a bright  sun  will 
complete  the  first  full  length  photograph  ever  taken  of  the  surface  of  the 
Keystone  State.  For  more  than  a year  past  busy  photographic  planes  have  been 
shuttling  back  and  forth  over  Pennsylvania  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
Every  few  seconds  their  large  vertical  cameras  ha''-*e  snapped  one  more  small 
portion  of  our  State's  landscape.  Word  now  comes  to  the  State  Planning  Board, 
the  custodian  of  these  photographs,  that  the  job  is  virtually  completed. 

This  means  that  forty  thousand  photographs  have  been  taken  from  a 
uniform  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  in  the  air.  Fitted  together  they  would 
form  a giant  portrait  of  Pennsylvania  eighty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  high  - 
four  thousand  square  feet  in  area.  On  this  super  photograph  every  house  in  our 
State  and  indeed  every  tree  and  sizable  bush  can  be  identified.  Every  path, 
every  country  lane  and  rural  'ligliv/ay  is  visible,  every  creek  and  run  can  be 
traced  to  its  source  and  often  the  very  cattle  can  be  distinguished  grazing  in 
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the  fields,  and  the  cars  parked  on  city  streets  or  speeding  along  the  roads. 

Cities  and  to'vns  can  nov;f  for  the  first  time  study  their  problems  of 
congestion  and  transportation  vidth  all  the  facts  before  them,  for  those  photo- 
graphs can  also  be  viewed  through  stereoscopes  to  reveal  the  heights  of  build- 
ings, the  slopes  of  the  ground,  the  grades  of  the  hills  and  roads.  Rural 
counties  can  study  their  school  and  transportation  problems  v/ith  facts  before 
them  Y»'hich  no  maps  until  now  available  to  them  have  ever  revealed.  Recreation 
areas  can  now  be  located,  forest  areas  surveyed  and  estimated  with  a certainty 
only  possible  heretofore  at  great  expense  of  money  and  time,  and  the  problem 
of  fire  protection  for  our  forests  is  reduced  to  an  exa.ct  science. 

Areas  of  scattered  and  submerginal  agriculture  can  be  identified  with 
a clear  view  of  their  location  as  to  the  schools  and  services  -vhich  frecuently 
m.ake  them  so  costly  to  rural  areas.  Regions  of  marked  erosion  can  be  located 
almost  at  a glance.  All  the  problems  of  preparing  for  a tetter  and  more 
economical  use  of  the  State's  land  areas  are  no'v  greatly  simplified. 

More  than  all  this  the  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce  in  advising  as  to  the  loca.tion  of  industries  in  refei'ence  to  sources 
of  water  supply,  transportation  and  labor  are  greatly  facilitated, 

Through  all  of  its  long  history  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  whole  area  of  our  State  has  been  mapped  in  detail,  and  a work  vuvich  would 
have  required  fifty  years  for  completion  by  the  old  costly  methods  of  topo- 
graphical surveying  has  been  com.pleted  in  little  more  t’lan  a single  year. 

Exact  scale  maps  of  the  State  we  shall  still  need,  but  hereafter, 
because  of  the  exact  recordings  of  roads  and  structures  made  possible  by  the 

high  altitude  camera,  such  mapping  can'  be  done  once  for  all  time. 

The  State's  share  of  the  air  photography  program  vms  financed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Kiglways,  Department  of  Forests  and  1/aters,  State 
Game  Commission,  and  the  State  Planning  Board. 

The  State  Planning  Board  which  v/as  instrumental  in  pushing  to  comple- 
tion this  important  task  is  particularly  gratified  that  its  completion  for 
Pennsylvania  facilitates  many  of  the  problemis  that  arise  as  to  industry,  housing, 
transportation  and  labor  in  the  program  of  national  defense. 
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NEV'/  DOLLARS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P.  Prown,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

If  some  mythical  Atlas  could  roll  up  carpet-fashion,  the  32,142  miles  of 
improved  hard  surfaced  roads  in  the  State  highway  system  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  strip  would  be  long  enough  to  unfold  around  the  equatorial 
circumf erence  of  the  world  and  have  enough  left  over  to  cover  the  length  of 
the  United  States  up  and  back  and  complete  the  operation  by  tying  in  a fancy 
bow. 

This  fantasy  animates  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  that  gives  impetus  to  the 
intense  drive  by  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  to  present  Pennsylvania  as 

4 

a tourist’s  paradise. 

Yes,  Pennsylvania  tops  by  a wide  margin  all  the  oth.,  r states  in  the  number 
of  miles  of  improved  hard  surfaced  roads.  The  Stat*-  highway  system  consists 
of  40,522  miles,  of  which  79%  are  of  the  improved  hard  surfaced  type. 

Just  as  blood  gives  man  life,  so  do  the  highway  arteries  provide  a state 
with  the  stimulus  that  enables  communities  to  exist,  grow  and  prosper. 
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This  stimulus  is  tourist  trade  - the  third  bi/rgest  business  in  dollar 
volume  in  Pennsylvania.  Topped  only  by  steel  and  textiles,  it  is  estimated 
that  tourists  last  year  spent  in  this  State  betv/een  ^350,000,000  and 
$400,000,000  - the  most  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth , 

Total  expendi^tures  by  tourists  in  Pennsylvania  now  are  three  tiraus  as 
much  as  in  Florida,  eight  times  as  jauch  as  in  Laine,  and  two-thirds  more  than 
in  New  Jersey.  These  com*parisons  are  from  United  States  Travel  Bureau,  oper- 
ated by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior* 

Pennsylvania  Ivlotor  Police,  stationed  near  the  State’s  borders  durino  the 
four  sammer  months  of  1940,  distributed  inaps  and  information  to  1,023,322 
tourists  - equal  to  the  combined  population  of  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Frie  and 
Reading,  Pennsylvania's  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  largest  cities.  This  count  rep- 
resents 394j63S  Cars  bearing  out-of-state  licenses,  and  is  only  a partial 
census,  for  the  hospitality  service  v/as  operated  during  12  of  each  24  hours 
and  at  11  of  the  74  main  interstate  roads  which  cross  Pennsylvania's  boundaries. 

Unlike  some  other  businesses  that  directly  benefit  only  a certain  segment 
of  our  population,  the  tourist  business  brings  gain  to  aLiiost  everyone. 

The  tourist  dollar  is  a new  cash  dollar  that  comes  into  a co-rmunity. 
Statistics  show  that  the  average  tourist  party  consists  of  three  persons  spend- 
ing $5  each  or  a total  of  $15  per  day  v'hile  travelling.  Each  dollar  will  be 
spent  and  respent  from  five  to  ten  times  for  commodities,  services  and  wages 
before  it  actually  leaves  the  co.  munity  frozen. 

Sometime  ago  a national  advert:’  sing  periodi.cal  estimated  that  the  tourist 
dollar  is  spent  in  the  following  fashion:  clothing,  13.3  cents;  hotels,  11.3; 
autos  and  accessories,  10,4;  restaurants,  9.7;  amusements,  9.6;  real  estate  and 
rentals,  3.9;  public  utilities,  8.7;  food  products,  8,^;  gasoline  a/id  oil,  5.0; 
professional  and  personal  services,  3.2;  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  3.0;  drugs, 

sundries,  etc.,  1,6  and  miscellaneous,  6.8  cents* 
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To  further  and  protect  the  vast  and  profitable  tourist  business  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  Departing. nt  of  Ccrrmerce  is  carefully  cc-ordinati.nr  the 
efforts  of  its  Tourist  Division  and  the  State  Planning  Board. 

In  conducting  its  aggressive  progrcajn  of  information,  advertising  and 
publicity  of  Pennsylvania's  recreational,  sc-‘nic,  historic  and  high"ay  facili- 
ties, the  Tourist  Division  has  spent  a total  of  $131,011,66  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  This  sum  includes  advertising,  literature,  personnel  and  all 
expenses.  During  the  same  period  the  Gommom'/'ealth ' s income  from,  its  gasoline 
tax  increased  $3, 641, 822, 78,  shovring  that  tourist  promotion  expenditure  v'as 
only  3h  cent  of  the  increased  yield  to  the  State  from  its  gasoline  tax. 

Statistics  show  that  the  national  average  of  repeat  tourist  business  is 
30  per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania  more  than  60  per  cent  ox  incoming  tourists  make 
a return  trip. 

Keeping  the  State  attractive  to  tourists  and  improvement  of  roadside  con- 
ditions is  one  aim  of  the  St, ate  Planning  Board,  a division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  How  this  is  being  done  alll  be  the  subject  of  the  next  Knov;  Your 
State  article. 
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(Weekly  Series  Release  ^216) 

PROTECTING  PENNSYLVaNIa’ 3 SHOPPING  aISLES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P.  Brown,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

'JVhat's  wrong  with  this  picture: 

A fashionable  shopping  center  with  a number  of  high  grade  mercantile 
shops-  whose  windows  are  all  boarded  up  and  peanut  and  popcorn  vendors  clutter- 
ing the  sidewalks. 

Fantastic?  Yes.  But  no  more  so  than  the  more  or  less  familiar  image 
of  a rolling  highway  winding  through  a highly  scenic  country  sector-  with  the 
natural  beauty  blotted  out  by  big  and  little  commercial  signs ... intersect ions 
dotted  with  unsightly  gasoline  stations ... .and  hot  dog  stands  that  seem  so  close 
to  the  highway  that  you  could  snatch  a '^hot  one"  by  merely  stretching  your  hand 
outside  the  automobile. 

It's  obviously  sound  business  practice  for  a merchant  to  display  his 
wares  through  an  eye-appealing  exhibit  that  will  attract  more  patrons  and  stimu- 
late sales. 

This  simple  economic  truism  is  one  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  in  selling  Pennsylvania's  scenic  and 
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historic  attractions  to  tourists. 

Topped  only  by  steel  and  textiles,  the  third  biggest  business  in  dollar 
volume  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  tourist  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  tourists  last 
year  spent  in  this  State  between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000-  about  $40  for 
every  person  in  the  State,  and  the  largest  sum  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  order  to  retain  and  expand  this  vast  and  profitable  industry  it  is 
imperative  that  Pennsylvania's  40,522  miles  of  State  highway  system-  the  concrete 
aisles  serving  as  vantage  points  from  which  millions  of  sight-seeing  visitors 
annually  "shop"  the  Commonwealth,-  are  kept  in  such  condition  as  to  stimulate 
tourist  desire  for  motoring  and  visiting  in  the  Keystone  State. 

In  order  to  do  this,  roadsides  must  give  pleasure  to  tourists,  not 
repel  them.  Effective  means  for  roadside  regulation,  says  the  American  automo- 
bile Association  in  a special  report,  is  through  zoning,  a regulation  applied  by 
law  or  ordinance  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 

According  to  the  report,  issued  last  October,  three  major  things  to  be 
accomplished  by  roadside  zoning  ares  1-  confine  roadside  commercial  use  to  de- 
signated districts;  2-  require  that  roadside  buildings  be  set  back  from  highway 
right-of-way  lines;  3-  establish  control  over  the  appearance  of  roadside  commer- 
cial buildings,  including  limitation  of  their  display. 

Although  zoning  powers  were  granted  in  1937,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  Pennsylvania  in  either  country  or  township  zoning.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  however,  last  July  initiated,  developed  and  now  actively  is  proceeding 
with  a prograiii  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  roadside  conditions  along  the 
most  heavily  traveled  highways  through  extended  scenic  areas  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  objectives  of  this  progrmii  are:  the  elimination  of  commercial  signs 
along  the  highways  in  areas  definitely  established  as  scenic;  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  and  accessibility  to  various  commercial  highway  enterprises  so  as  to  in- 
sure non-interference  with  the  movement  of  traffic;  educate  and  promote  a proper 
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appreciation  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  Pennsylvania  by  its  own  citizens  as  well 
as  visitors. 

The  Departiiient  of  Cormuerce  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  outdoor 
advertising  and  the  various  roadside  commercial  enterprise  offers  employment  to 
many  and  therefore  does  not  wish  to  do  anything  tha.t  v/ill  reduce  employment. 

Its  program  does  not  seek  remioval  of  signs  in  recognized  commercial  areas  or  at 
points  of  sale.  It  does,  however,  want  to  avoid  disfigurement  of  Pennsylvania’s 
"shopping  aisles"  so  that  tourist  trade  can  be  maintained  and  increased. 

To  attain  this  end  by  cooperation  rather  than  legislation,  a Coopera- 
tive Roadside  Improvement  Committee  has  been  formed  with  all  interested  and 
affected  groups  represented.  Included  in  this  committee  are  representatives 
from;  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Co.nmerce,  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  associated  Petroleum  Industries  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Hotels  Association,  American  Highway  Sign  *T.ssociation,  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Police,  Sign  Manufacturers  Association,  National  Sign  association,  and 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council.  The  practical  execution  of  this  program  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce* 

To  give  dramatic  force  to  the  program,  the  initial  step  has  been  the 
selection  by  the  Committee  of  outstanding  scenic  areas  through  which  heavily 
traveled  highways  run  and  the  posting  of  "protected  scenic  highway"  signs  at  the 
terminal  points  of  such  areas.  This  is  done  to  make  the  some  2,000,000  Pennsyl- 
vania motorists  and  out-of-state  visitors  conscious  of  the  campaign  and  aware  of 
the  scenic  beauties  of  the  Commonwealth, 

In  a further  effort  to  expedite  and  make  more  effective  the  general 
program,  local  committees  are  being  established  on  which  are  represented  all 
groups  having  an  interest  in  roadside  control  and  improve:,.ent s , These  groups 
will  exercise  a continuing  vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  gains  accomplished. 
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Although  the  roudside  improvement  program  is  a comparative  recent  deve- 
lopment, ioine  1000  commercial  signs  of  all  descriptions  have  been  removed  volun- 
tarily to  date  by  advertisers  and  outdoor  advertising  companies  who  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  Department  in  the  program. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  INFOFO/IATION  CAPSULES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P,  Brov/n,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  problems  and  resources  of  the  State  in 
which  vire  live  - thus  making  for  better  citizenship  - the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  attempts  to  provide  Pennsylvanians  with  varied 
knowledge  through  the  publication  of  factual  periodicals. 

To  carry  out  this  informative  task,  the  Planning  Board  accumulates, 
organizes  and  disseminates,  in  ’’capsule”  form,  data  not  readily  available  to 
the  laymxan  or  laT/maker. 

Amiong  the  principal  duties  of  the  Board  is  its  mandate  to  collect  and 
publish  information  relating  to  the  proper  development  of  the  State  and  the 
conservation  of  its  resources.  This  program  is  being  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion v/ith  the  Board’s  other  activities,  such  as  the  stimulating  of  planning 
and  zoning  activities  within  Pennsylvania  and  the  advising  with  local  planning 
and  zoning  bodies  of  the  various  civil  subdivisions  of  the  State, 

The  carrying  out  of  this  program  necessitates  the  collection  and 
interpretation  of  data  bearing  upon  the  State's  natural  resources,  land  use, 
recreational  and  transportation  facilities,  population  changes  and  their 
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causes,  financial  structure  and  tejcation  of  the  State's  various  civil  sub- 
divisions , 

The  depression  of  I93C3  with  its  resultant  -vreckage  of  cur  economic 
and  social  structures,  brought  our  laYinnakers’  attention  to  the  orgy  of  un- 
controlled and  unplanned  industrial  and  social  grorrth  which  reached  its  peak 
in  1929*  As  a consequence,  many  of  the  country's  citizens  and  legislators 
csme  into  full  realization  of  the  urgent  need  and  value  of  reliable  information 
that  would  form  the  basis  of  wisely  planned  business,  industrial  and  residen- 
tial development. 

Since  its  association  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  May  10,  1939? 
the  Board  has  devoted  a large  part  of  its  attention  toward  obtaining,  organiz- 
ing and  interpreting  all  available  facts  bearing  upon  the  stimulation  of 
Pennsylvania's  industrial  production  and  employment. 

Industrial  planning,  as  provided  for  by  Pennsylvania's  new  Commerce 
Lai;v,  is  very  largely  pioneer  work  of  a type  rarely  underta.ken  by  State  planning 
agencies.  Its  primary  purpose  is  that  of  assisting  the  Department  of  Commerce 
through  the  development  of  data  on  which  efforts  for  industrial  promotion  and 
employment  may  be  based. 

To  plan  practically  and  wisely  it  obviously  is  necessary  to  unearth 
and  compile  facts  which  reveal  true  indices  and  trends. 

The  vast  reservoir  of  useful  information  already  obtained  and  dis- 
seminated from  time  to  time  in  the  six  years  that  the  Board  has  been  in  exis- 
tence, now  has  been  catalogued  with  a view  toward  utility  to  the  public  and 
government  officials.  It  will  be  m.ade  available  within  the  next  fe^/  wreeks  as 
a reference  guide  in  booklet  formi  as  the  January-February  issue  of  the  State 
Planning  Board's  monthly  bulletin,  "Pennsylvania  Planning". 
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Data  available  as  a result  of  the  researches  and  activities  of  the 
Planning  Board  fall  into  three  general  groups  5 first,  those  concerning  the 
physical  problems  of  the  Statej  second,  those  concerning  its  social  problems 
and  third,  those  concerning  its  industrial  and  commercial  problems.  An  out- 
line of  the  Board's  available  informiation  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  "Knovi?  Your  State”  series. 
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VITAL  roJOWLEDGE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  narae  of  your  paper) 
by  Richard  P,  Brown,  Chairman,  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  progress  t]iat  has  been  made  through 
the  years  in  transportation,  production,  commerce,  land  use,  recreation  and  con- 
servation in  Pennsylvania? 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  before 
a wise  and  practical  plan  can  be  evolved  as  a basis  from  which  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  their  representatives  and  agencies  can  properly  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  State? 

If  you  as  an  individual  have  not,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  a State  planning  program  is 
the  provision  of  such  a basis  for  both  immediate  and  long-range  action. 

This  basis,  or  vast  reservoir  of  useful  information  already  obtained 
and  disseminated  from  time  to  time  in  the  six  years  that  the  Board  has  been  in 
existence,  now  has  been  catalogued  with  a view  toward  utility  to  the  public  and 
government  officials.  The  outline  of  available  data  will  appear  shortly  in  the 
January-February  issue  of  the  State  Planning  Board's  monthly  bulletin. 
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Possibly  the  most  comprehensive  summary  of  Pennsylvania’s  resources 
and  problems,  although  much  of  the  data  now  must  be  supplemented  by  later  in- 
formation, is  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  a publication 
of  682  pages  published  December  1934-. 

Data  available  as  a result  of  the  researches  and  activities  of  the 
Planning  Board  fall  into  three  general  groups;  first,  those  concerning  the 
physical  problems  of  the  State;  second,  those  concerning  its  social  problems; 
and  third,  those  concerning  its  industrial  and  commercial  problems.  The  follov/- 
ing  is  a classification  of  data  maintained  by  the  Board, 

LAMD  USE  AND  RESOURCES 

AGRICULTURE  - Number*  and  size  of  farms,  amount  of  farm  land  in  various 
uses,  farm  income  and  expenditure,  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings,  farm 
productivity,  (all  of  the  above  by  minor  civil  divisions), 

LAND  USE  - Public  land  in  Pennsylvania  by  ownership  and  amount  (all 
civil  divisions)  estimated  true  valuation  of  taxable  real  estate,  township  areas 
and  road  mileage,  amiount  of  State  Forest  and  Gam.e  Lands  and  of  all  public 
recreational  areas. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable  items  and  one  which 
furnishes  basic  data  for  land  use,  transportation  and  location  problems  of 
communities  and  industries,  is  the  Board’s  virtually  completed  collection  of 
air  photographs  covering,  to  date,  nearly  ,000  square  miles  of  the  State's 
territory, 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  - Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  - factors  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  peculiar  to  the  State,  sources  of  American  fuel  energy, 
./ater  resources,  including  data  by  minor  civil  divisions  on  water  resources  and 
needs  for  all  minor  and  major  drainage  systems  of  the  State, 
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SOCIAL  DATA 

TAXATION  - Local  tax  levied  per  capita  in  all  minor  civil  divisions; 
real  property  tax  rates  in  mills,  19395  by  classes  of  taxation,  crude  and 
adjusted  for  all  civil  divisions;  local  taxes  levied  and  amount  unpaid,  1926-34-, 
POPULATION  - Occupation,  sex,  nativity  and  age  distribution;  population 
estimates  by  minor  civil  divisions,  1933”34”35"37 5 population  growth  by  counties 
and  minor  civil  divisions,  and  various  other  population  factors.  These  items  are 
being  brought  up  to  date  as  1940  census  data  becomes  available, 

PLANNING  AND  ZONING  - Index  of  all  State  laws  imiplementing  planning, 
zoning,  recreational  activity,  subdivision  control,  highway  control  and  building 
control;  index  of  local  planning  and  zoning  bodies  in  Pennsylvania, 

LOCAL  GOVERNTIENT  FINANCE  - Gross  and  net  debt  and  assessed  and  true 
valuation  for  all  civil  divisions;  township  receipts,  expenditures  and  adminis- 
tration costs;  city  and  borough  sources  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  by  types 
and  amounts  per  capita;  school  financial  data;  sources  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures,  by  types  and  per  pupil  in  all  civil  divisions;  extent  of  all  bonded 
indebtedness  and  its  relationship  to  legal  maximums  for  all  larger  communities 
in  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  CCI^fl^ERCIAL  DATA 

This  includes:  defense  contracts  in  Pennsylvania  indexed  by  counties, 
civil  divisions  and  product;  inventory  of  vacant  industrial  establishments, 
trends  in  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  and  extractive  industries,  labor  turnover 
in  manufacturing  employment,  summary  of  unemiployed  employables  on  public  relief, 
transfers  of  automobile  license  plates  in  Pennsylvania  as  an  index  of  sales 
activity  and  purchasing  pov/er. 
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KNOF  YOUR  STATE 
(V/'eekly  Series  Release  ^219) 


FOOD  AND  PREPAREDNESS 


The  importance  of  the  food  industry  in  the  national  preparedness 
program,  points  out  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  can  perhaps  best 
be  envisioned  by  the  fact  that  the  average  American  requires  the  equivalent  of 
a ton  of  raw  food  materials  every  year. 

A certain  tonnage  of  edibles,  therefore,  must  be  produced  regardless 
of  wars,  floods,  and  economic  troubles,  if  Americans  are  to  continue  to  exist  - 
and  exist  on  the  much  envied  scale  that  has  become  known  as  the  American  way,  or 
the  best  fed  people  in  the  world. 

Recently  an  acknowledged  authority  regarding  foods  relieved  the  anxiety 
of  many  Americans  with  the  flat  assertion  that:  ’*No  outside  blockade  possibly 
could  starve  the  American  people". 

Playing  an  important  role  in  making  this  country  self-sufficient,  so 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  which  manufactures 
as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  food,  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  reports. 
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According  to  the  United  States  Census,  there  are  34-69  establishments 
in  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  food  and  kindred  products.  The  total  value  of 
Pennsylvania  foodstuffs  for  1939  (latest  available  figures)  was  $714- , 156, 700,  a 
gain  of  4,2  per  cent  over  1938. 

Approximately  935307  wage  earners  are  employed  within  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  manufacture  of  bakery  products,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  sugar  refin- 
ing, beverages,  chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  confectionery,  ice  cream,  canned 
and  preserved  goods,  grist  mill  products,  manufactured  ice,  beer  and  soft  drinks. 
Total  payroll  in  this  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  $118,740,9003 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  retail  dollar  for  any  of  the  eleven 
classifications  representing  business  groups,  was  the  food  'group  with  :2''-,2  cents.. 
In  other  words,  food  stores  draw  a larger  part  of  the  retail  dollar  than  any 
other  single  group.  The  food  group  tabulation  did  not  include  eating  or  drinking 
places,  or  general  stores  that  carry  food.  General  merchandise  took  the  nexx 
largest  share,  getting  13*5  cents  of  each  dollar,  while  automotive  which  accounts 
for  13.2  cents  of  every  dollar,  was  third. 

Not  only  is  Pennsylvania  a large  producer  in  the  food  industries  but 
it  is  also  a large  consumer.  Wholesale  and  retail  food  outlets  in  Pennsylvan.-la 
number  76,634, 

In  I94O5  retail  sales  through  all  food  outlets  in  the  country  were 
estimated  at  $10,700,000,000  or  nearly  a half  billion  above  the  1939  figure. 

With  higher  buying  power,  increased  defense  spending  and  re-employment  in  private 
industry,  the  year  1941  is  expected  to  see  not  only  greater  consumiption,  but 
more  buying  of  the  higher  quality  foods. 

With  30,000,000  hcusevirives  throughout  the  country,  including  2,259.^000 
in  Pennsylvania,  daily  receiving  more  and  miore  information  as  to  quality  foods, 
proper  packaging  and  identification,  and  latest  dietary  developments,  the  buying 
of  so  called  quality  products  is  in  the  ascendancy. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  Jj-ZlO) 

FASTEST-GROWUNG  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  mythical  title,  "Fastest-Growing  Pennsylvania  Industry  of  the  Year", 
can  be  awarded  to  the  radio  and  parts  industry. 

The  honor  is  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  the  major  industry  showing  the 
largest  percentage  increase  in  dollar  production  in  1939  (year  for  vi/hich  latest 
complete  industrial  figures  are  available)  over  the  preceding  year.  The  term 
"major  industry"  is  a classification  that  includes  the  50  leading  industries  by 
value  of  product, 

A breakdov/n  of  the  products  manufactured  within  the  State  in  that  year 
discloses  that  although  radio  and  parts  ranked  371h  by  value  of  product,  it  showed 
an  increase  of  approximately  l80  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  and  topped  by  a 
wide  margin  the  percentage  gain  of  any  of  the  other  "big  50", 

The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  in  1939  showed 
an  increase  of  almost  26  per  cent  over  1938,  with  the  figure  in  the  former  year 
reaching  the  imposing  sum  of  $6,095s400,800  as  compared  to  $4, 842,4955200  in  the 
latter  year  - a difference  of  $1 ,252 , 905? 600  or  25*87  per  cent. 

The  dollar  volume  of  radio  and  parts  manufactured  in  1939  amounted  to 
^43,1955700  as  compared  with  a gross  manufactured  value  of  $155445,800  in  1938, 
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The  gain  in  dollar  volume  'vas  $27  5 749?  900  or  179.66  per  cent. 

There  -vere  eight  plants  manufacturing  radio  and  parts  in  the  State  in 
1939  with  a total  of  6,499  employes,  composed  of  5? 353  wage  earners  and  1,146 
salaried  employes  \vho  earned  a total  compensation  of  $7  5696, 200.  The  capital 
invested  by  the  eight  plants  is  $4,235?600. 

Runner-up  in  percentage  gained  vms  the  sheets,  iron  and  steel  classifi- 
cation with  a rej/orted  gain  of  117.82  per  cent.  Fifteenth  in  actual  value  of 
product,  ¥mich  for  1^39  w'as  $100,175?000  as  compared  to  $45,990,500,  the  I7 
plants  in  this  industry  have  a capital  investment  of  $109,669,000.  The  l8,925 
employes,  17,415  wage  earners  and  1,510  salaried  employes,  drew  a total  compensa- 
tion of  $27,238,200  of  which  $4,079,400  was  in  salaries  and  the  remainder  in 
wages , 

Some  of  the  other  leaders  in  percentage  increase  by  value  of  product  in 
1939  over  1938,  in  their  respective  order  of  gain,  are: 

Pig  iron,  IO7.585  iron  and  steel  ingots,  96. 35^  ship  and  boat  building, 
86.84|  iron  and  steel  bars,  86.25;  billets,  blooms  and  slabs,  81,765  railroad  cars 
and  parts,  and  electric  railway,  72.32j  coke  by-products,  64. I6;  structural 
shapes,  61.365  railroad  supplies,  60.82|  iron  and  steel  plates,  52.88;  steam 
railroads,  5l«llj  brass,  bronze  and  copper  products,  50.51. 
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PaiAj S i L A* *.i41A  PRiIiTEaLo 

Long  known  as  a tasty  rennsylvania.  tidbit,  pretzels  prodnced  an  the  State, 
according  to  latest  available  figures,  accounted  for  62  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
total  production,  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  reported  today. 

The  ancient  art  of  pretzel  bending,  aided  by  modern  production  methods, 
produced  a total  of  52,3315  396  pounds  of  pretzels  for  the  country  as  a \/hole  in 
1939 t Of  that  total  32,572,041  pounds,  or  approximately  three  out  of  every  five 
pounds,  vrere  produced  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  dollar  volume  of  pretzels  produced,  Pennsylvania  had  a still  larger 
slice,  accounting  for  65  per  cent  of  the  $6,062,438  total  produced  by  the  entire 
nation . 

The  second  state  in  volume  and  value  of  pretzels  - Ohio  produced  only 
about  one  eight  as  much  as  Pennsylvania.  In  fciCt , the  next  eight  states,  including 
Ohio,  produced  a total  of  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  Pennsylvania. 

Accoruinj^  to  the  Ninth  Industrial  Directory  of  Pennsylvania,  there  v/ere 
77  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pretzels  in  the  State,  the  itajority  of  which 
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were  in  the  soutliea.st ern  part  of  the  otato.  A notable  a.mount  of  emotivity  in  thio 
industry  was  centered  around  the  launicipalities  of  Reading,  ilorristo'/n  and  Lititz, 
although  pl_<.nts  producing  pretzels  coulu  je  found  in  virtually  every  section  of  tlie 
CoimTionv/ealth, 

One  of  the  lar^^est  producers  of  pretzels  in  Ponnsylv.-nia  pointed  out  that 
approxxni-.tely  85  psr  cent  of  all  pretzels  produced  in  the  otate  v/ere  still  tx.dsted 
by  hand  "dth  the  remainder  shaped  by  machines. 

There  ^^re  various  t.-des  dec-ding  dth  the  origin  of  pretzels.  Included  is 
the  belief  that  the  present  day  pretzel  is  an  outgro\/th  of  the  .aicient  custom  of 
malcin:^  ^ cracker  C-.lled  a "Pretzel"  as  a symool  of  the  v/inter  season  which  at  that 
tj.me  v/as  recorded  by  the  figure  of  a circle  witli  a dot  in  the  center.  Another  be- 
lief \/as  that  the  ^encient  monks  bj.ked  and  g....ve  crackers,  which  sorae'./hat  resembled 
the  shec^je  of  a moaern  day  "tvister"  to  ciiildren  as/rev/ard  for  being  p.^rticularly 
good. 
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AID  FOR  TFLi  EYEo  OF  rSNNSYLVANIA 


A mighty  big  role,  particulu.rly  at  this  time  \/hen  the  country's  byv/ord 
is  "increased  production",  is  being  played  by  the  relatively  small  optical  goods 
industry . 

Lending  physical  aid  to  the  protection,  preservation  and  betterment 
of  the  "eyes  of  Pennsylvania"-  an  important  consideration  in  commerce  and  industry 
as  v/ell  as  the  economic  and  general  ’nell-being  of  the  populace-  the  optical  goods 
industry  in  the  State,  as  revealed  by  rennsylvania  Department  of  Oomrnerce  research 
has  shown  an  almost  continuous  growth  and  expansion. 

For  census  purposes  the  classification  "optical  goods"  includes  the 
manufacture  of  ophthalmic  (pertaining  to  the  eye)  goods-  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  the  grinding  of  ophthalmic  lenses  and  the  manufacturing  of  kindred 
goods  5 and  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments  and  lenses-  estaolishraent s 
.primarily  m.anufacturing  microscopes,  telescopes,  field  glasses  and  related  op- 
tical instruments. 

Although  not  considered  a leading  industry  in  so  far  as  worth  of  pro- 
duct, 6?  Pennsylvania  plants  in  1939  (latest  figures  obtainable)  manufactured 
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optical  goods  valued  at  $6, 260, 700 < In  the  previous  year  the  output  'v/as  655513}300 
while  in  1929,  the  36  plants  in  the  State  producing  this  type  of  goods  h„d  a volume 
of  $3,910,300. 

An  idea  of  the  comparative  production  totals  of  the  various  products 
that  make  up  this  industry  can  be  gleaned  from  the  1939  figures  issued  oy  the 
U.  S.  department  of  Commerce,  dureau  of  Census,  The  national  total  output  of 
optical  goods  v/as  valued  at  $49,700,232.  Of  this  amiount , protection  or  industrial 
goggles  u.nd  ^.axts,  amounted  to  almost  two  and  a half  million  dollars,  sun  glasses 
and  goggles  over  four  miillion,  and  optical  instruments  and  lenses  over  10  m.illion. 

Pennsylvania's  groij/th  in  the  production  of  optical  goods  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  \7hen  one  considers  the  facts  that  the  otate  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  country's  population  and  industrial  activity  and  tho  availability  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  quality  sand  and  glass  best  suited  for  the  ma-nufacture  of  this 
type  of  goods. 

A notev/orthy  contribution  to  the  optical  industry  came  about  in  I76O 
in  Philadelphia  v/hen  the  learned  savant,  Benjamin  Franklin  designed  and  used  the 
first  bifocal  spectacles.  Franklin,  after  experiencing  difficulty  in  perceiving 
near  and  far  objects  with  the  ordinary  spectacles  of  the  day,  thought  up  the  idea 
of  placing  a lens  -fith  the  necessary  focal  power  of  reading  in  a portion  of  each 
rim  that  contained  ordinary  plane  gl-uss.  Franklin,  incidentally,  as  v/as  his  cus-- 
tom,  did  not  patent  his  idea,  but  his  discovery  was  allov;ed  to  lapse  for  a number 
of  years  before  it  v/as  widely  applied. 

The  invention  of  spectacles  is  credited  by  many  to  Roger  cacon  who  in 
an  essay  explained  how  to  magnify  v/riting  by  placing  a segment  of  a sphere  of 
glass  on  a book,  in  the  year  1266.  bomie  historians,  however,  creait  the  invent- 
ion to  a Florentine  monk,  Alessandro  di  opina,  who  also  lived  in  the  13th  century. 

The  production  of  optical  glass  differs  from  ordinary  glass.  It  is 
allowed  to  get  cold  in  the  crucible  in  which  it  is  melted  and  the  glass  chunk  is 
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then  broken  up  into  pieces  with  the  faulty  parts  discarded  and  tlie  perfect  glass 
remelted.  It  is  then  often  pressed  into  approximate  shape  and  tempered  for  a long 
time  before  being  grou.nd  into  the  desired  form- 

Optical  glass  requires  perfect  homogeneity  in  order  that  such  rays  as 
pass  through  it  shall  not  oe  deflected  by  inequalities  in  uhe  glass  suostance. 

This  is  particulai’y  true  in  glass  used  for  microsco^je  and  telescope  lens. 
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In  these  days  of  all-out  efforts  to  uA.ke  the  country's  defense  impregna- 
bls , the  State  xTanning  hoard  of  the  Department  of  Conanerce,  has  undertake:;  im- 
mediate stimulation  of  plc.nning  and  zoning  Activities  throughout  the  various  rnurxi- 
cipalitiss  in  E ennsylvanis. , in  aU  effort  to  inaintctin  standards  of  living  in  tlie 
present  emergency  And  po3t-\/ar  period. 


.Vitli  tlis  uaily  acceleration  of  industry,  conmnerce  and  employment,  the 
need  for  sound  planning  and  zoning  is  beccmiing  ixicreasingly  evider.t  not  only  to 
municipal  leaders  but  to  citizens  v/ho  formerly  had  no  concept  of  this  sorely  needed 
v/ork-  a r/ork  that  enaoles  a corrununity  to  get  the  most  for  its  tax  dollar,  protect 
realty  investments  and  insure  future  expansion  on  practical  lines. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a planning  expert  to  perceive  that  planning 
and  zoning  action,  nov;,  will  do  m:uch  to  prevent  development  of  "shack  towns," 
trailer  c„m.ps,  inadequate  or  unsafe  water  supplies,  inadequate  se\/ags  disposal, 
temporary  expanding  school  loads,  etc. 

The  present  Planning  aoard  drive  to  impress  the  need  of  sound  thinking 
and  action  along  these  lines  i:as  been  caused  by  the  delay  on  the  part  of  rr.unicipal 
officials  to  put  into  effect  necessary  planning  and  zoning. 
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In  fact  5 of  the  60  first-class  townohips  in  Pennsylvania,  only  20-  or 
one  third-  have  adopteh  zoning  ordinances  and  only  six  have  planning  coiTuds ^lons . 
The  General  Aiseriuly  has  given  to  cities,  boroughs,  townships  and  counties,  ana 
to  the  oomoiiiations  of  these  civil  suodivisions , the  pov/er  to  establish  planning 
convnissions  and  zonin^^  ordinances. 

Failure  or  a lackadaisical  attitude  tov/ard  the  use  of  those  porters  can 
be  serious  at  any  time,  but  may  be  especiall^^  so  at  the  present  time  unless  prsxti- 
cal  planning  is  put  in  force  no'V,  v/e  Can  expect  all  of  our  present  municipal 
ills  to  be  aggravated  during  the  next  fe'w  years  ana  perhaps  have  some  difficul- 
ties appear  v;hich  v/e  have  not  experienced  before. 

The  cost  of  planning  and  zoning  activity  recalls  the  sage  remark  of  the 
late  and  learned  Dwirght  Morrov/  who  said:  "It's  not  the  cost  of  planning  that  \/e 
should  \rorry  about — it's  the  cost  of  not  planning," 

One  Way  to  underta.ke  a real  planning  program  with  technical  aoSistance 
and  still  keep  expenses  in  line  with  community  income,  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Regional  Hanning  enabling  Legislation  v/hich  permits  groups  of  cities,  boroughs, 
tov/nships  or  counties  to  comoine  their  planning  interests  in  a Re-ional  Planning 
Commission,  jointly  financed. 

oince  planning  problems  do  not  stop  at  municipal  boundaries,  it  possibly 
is  more  effective  to  carry  this  work  out  on  a regional  basis.  Regional  planning 
organization  involves  no  loss  of  local  authority  as  the  planning  commission  is 
an  advisory  rather  than  an  administrative  body. 

Of  considerable  aid  in  advancing  the  preparedness  program  and  preventing 
needless  migration  of  workers,  is  the  pooling  plan  which  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  l:as  helped  organize  in  36  industrial  centers  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
Designed  to  prevent  needless  expansion  of  industry  and  to  speed  up  armament  pro- 
duction, the  pooling  plan  enables  the  sharing  or  subcontracting  of  orders  and 
operates  by  an  up-to-the-minute  cataloguing  of  idle  availaole  machine  tools  with 
various  plo.nts  pooling  resources  to  bid  for  and  fill  contracts. 
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POOLING  FOR  PRODUCTION 


Here's  another  Pennsylvania  "first",  which  rapidly  is  gaining  national 
recognition  as  a worthy  contribution  tc  the  country's  preparedness  program  and 
the  adjustment  period  that  will  follow. 

This  latest  pioneer  achievement  of  the  Keystone  State  is  the  creation 
of  the  first  state-wide  "pooling  plan."  Organized  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  the  plan  is  designed  to  speed  armament  pro- 
duction Vi/ithout  needless  expansion  of  industry  and  subsequent  dislocation  of 
normal  community  activity. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  pooling  plan  as  operated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, involves  the  keeping  of  an  up-to-date  inventory  of  idle  machine  tools 
in  industrial  regions  and  the  use  of  this  idle  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
a product  or  part  of  a product.  Work  for  this  type  of  production  usually  comes 
in  the  form  of  a subcontract  from  a manufacturer  who  has  more  work  than  he  can 
handle . 


A more  graphic  picture,  perhaps,  of  the  pooling  plan  can  be  drawn  by 
an  analogy  that  hits  closer  to  home.  Let  us  say,  for  example,  you  want  to  build 
a house  and  you  let  the  contract  for  the  job  to  a building  contractor.  In  slack 
times,  as  in  olden  times,  the  builder  attempted  tc  use  his  own  organization  to  f 
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construct  most  of  the  work  or  even  the  entire  house. 

For  more  rapid  completion,  however,  the  builder  or  prime  contractor 
builds  a house  in  considerably  less  time  by  subletting  some  of  the  necessary 
operations  such  as  plastering,  carpentering,  roofing,  plumbing,  etc.  3y  follow- 
ing the  latter  procedure  the  contractor  can  operate  with  a set  number  of  men 
who  will  not  unduly  be  affected  in  periods  v\/hen  building  operations  fall  off. 

AS  early  as  last  December,  a survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  disclosed  a vast  quantity  of  production  facilities  within  the  States 
which  were  not  being  used  full  time  in  operation  of  plants.  In  the  meantime  a 
group  of  leading  industrialists  had  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  pooling  plan 
in  York. 

After  further  study  and  preliminary  contacts  with  various  industrial 
executives,  the  Department  of  Commerce  threw  its  entire  staff  of  industrial 
engineers  into  the  field  about  the  beginning  of  January  to  organize  regional 
pools  based  on  the  York  plan  in  other  industrial  centers  throughout  the  state. 

The  response  was  excellent.  In  some  localities  idle  machine  inven- 
tories already  were  under  way  by  manufacturers'  groups,  chambers  of  commerce, 
local  emergency  councils  and  Amy  ordnance  officers.  In  many  instances  these 
inventories  \.'ere  used  as  a starting  point  for  a more  comprehensive  regional 
pool.  In  all  cases.  Department  of  Comir.erce  representatives  confined  their 
organization  efforts  to  advisory  assistance  and  left  the  selection  of  pool 
executives  or  coordinators  to  the  members  constituting  the  various  pools. 

At  the  present  time  production  pools  are  in  operation  in  36  in- 
dustrial centers  throughout  the  State.  Through  the  Commerce  Department's 
Advertisements,  publicity  and  field  contacts,  and  by  direct  inquiries  to  re- 
cipients of  large  armament  orders  throughout  the  country  many  sub-contract  speci- 
fications have  been  received  by  the  Department  from  manufacturers  in  many  states. 
These  specifications,  in  turn  are  referred  to  the  co-ordinators  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  pools  . 

The  organizing  cycle  was  consummated  several  weeks  ago  when  a Luzerne 
manufacturer  received  the  first  subcontract  for  defense  materials  to  be  aw'arded 
to  a Pennsylvania  plant  as  the  result  of  prospects  developed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  and  transmitted  to  the  36  regional  pools.  Since  then 
other  Pennsylvania  plants  have  received  subcontracts  for  defense  production. 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  pooling  plan  gives  reason  to  believe 
it  will  be  emulated  by  other  states  throughout  the  nation.  Already  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  begun  to  set  up  state-wide  pooling 
systems  based  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 
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BRE.iD  -102  POUNDS  .i  YExiR  FOR  YOU  1 

The  household  drudgery  of  yesterday-  the  making  of  bread-  has  become 
a great  industry  of  today. 

R’here  once  housewives  put  in  many  and  tedious  hours  kneading  dough, 
preparing  and  baking  the  Staff  of  Life,  large  and  small  commercial  bakeshops  now 
are  giving  modern-day  women  more  freedom  by  producing  a palatable,  nutritous  loaf 
of  bread  at  a cost  within  reach  of  all. 

Pennsylvania ' s bread  production,  as  reported  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  almost 
10,000,000  people  v/ho  live  within  the  Gorarnomvealth . 

Uith  somie  7.5  pe^'  cent  of  the  nation's  total  population  living  within 
the  State,  Pennsylvania  produces  9*6  per  cent  of  all  the  bread  and  other  yeast- 
raised  products  in  the  country.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  latest  available 
U.  3.  Bureau  of  Census  data  for  the  year  1939*  The  term  bread  and  other  yeast- 
raised  products  include  w'hat  is  known  as  white  pan  bread,  whole-wheat,  rye  and 
hearth  breads,  variety  or  specialty  breads  and  rolls  and  coffee  cake.  Pretzels, 
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biscuits,  pies  ana  all  forms  of  pastries  are  not  included  in  the  abov-j  classi- 
fications . 

Breaking  tlie  figures  dovm  still  further,  the  researchers  of  the  State 

; Department  of  Commerce,  make  the  interesting  assertion  that  commercial  bakeries 

! 

within  j.  ennsylvania  produce  the  equivalent  of  102  pounds  of  bread  and  otner  yeast- 
products  for  every  man,  women  and  child  in  the  State. 

In  discussing  bread  production  v/ith  a certain  bakery  executive,  the 
j latter  pointed  out  that  the  average  slice  in  his  firm's  sliced  bread  loaf  weighed 

I 

i one  ounce.  Thus  if  the  1,009,642,714  pounds  of  total  bread  and  yeast-raised  pro- 
, ducts  produced  in  Pennsylvania  in  1939  were  all  reduced  to  slices  of  bread  , every 
j person  in  the  State  could  have  aLmost  four  and  a half  slices  every  day  in  the  year, 
j White  pan  bread  is  the  yeast -raised  product  produced  in  the  greatest 

quantity  in  Pennsylvania,  Far  back  in  second  place  are  whole  wheat,  rye  and  hearth 
breads.  Rolls  and  coffee  cake  come  next,  and  variety  or  specialty  cakes  completes 
the  classification. 

I 

In  1939?  "the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Census  figures  show  that  Pennsylvania 

I 

! produced:  712,858,  221  pounds  or  9<'87  per  cent  of  the  nation's  whits  pan  bread, 
1161,651,093  pounds  or  9*34  per  cent  whole-whSAt , rye  and  hearth  breadsj  35j^655731 

I pounds  or  7*65  per  cent  variety  or  specialty  breads  and  99? 467? 639  pounds  or 

i 

19  *30  per  cent  rolls  and  coffee  cake,  a.11  yeast -raised  products  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1939  had  a value  of  ^76,351,455. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  industry  kno'.vn  as  "bread  ana  other  bakery  products" 
in  1939  led  the  State's  food  industries  in  value  of  production  with  a total  of 
$132, 326, 200-  or  10th  in  value  all  the  industries  in  the  State. 

Stepped-up  production  in  the  baking  industry  means  increased  consumption 
of  wheat,  rye  and  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  beet,  cane  and  corn  sugars,  includ- 
ing corn  sirup,  fresh,  frozen  and  dried  varieties  of  eggs,  butter,  oleomargarine, 
ilard  and  shortenings  other  than  lard. 

The  grocer  is  another  who  has  a definite  interest  in  that  vyhich  the 
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baker  supplies.  It  is  estimated  that  l8  out  of  every  100  sales  in  a grocery 
store  are  bakery  products  which  are  said  to  account  for  10^  per  cent  of  the  total 
grocery  business,  wore  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  grocers  total  profit  comes  from 
sales  of  bread  and  bakery  products. 

There  are  many  fascinating  stories  of  bread,  including  the  origination 
of  the  term  "bakers  dozen."  It  is  said  that  Henry  VIII  of  England,  desiring  to 
make  one  of  his  many  changes  in  wives,  sought  to  divert  public  attention  from  his 
matrimonial  svdtch  by  issuing  a proclamation  that  "a  bakers  dozen  of  rolls  must 
weigh  a fixed  amount.  If  it  does  not,  the  baker  './ill  be  beheaded."  Thus  in  order 
to  insure  against  the  loss  of  their  heads  the  bakers  of  that  day  began  giving  13 
to  the  dozen. 
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FOOD-  GOOD  AND  PLENTY  I 

Good  food  and  plenty  of  it  1 

Long  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  American  people,  the  opening  half  dozen 
words  have  become  analogous  v;ith  Pennsylvania  and  particularly  is  characteristic 
of  "the  Pennsylvania  Dutch." 

Most  states  and  countries  have  a favorite  dish  or  perhaps  several  dishes, 
but  Pennsylvania's  famed  Dutch  dinners,  according  to  a gastronomically  inclined 
researcher  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  involves  as 
many  as  48  different  food  preparations. 

To  some  folks  the  terra  "Dutch  treat"  merely  means  every  person  is  to  pay 
his  own  bill.  To  others,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cooking  brings  to  mind  some  well  known 
dish  such  as  Philadelphia  Scrapple,  Berks  Cup  Cheese,  Reading  Pretzels,  Lebanon 
Bologna,  Philadelphia  Pepper  Pot  Soup  or  Shaker  Dried  Corn, 

In  truth,  however,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cooking-  which  stenmied  from  the 

hard  vrorking,  patriotic  German  folk  who  migrated  to  Pennsylvania-  consists  of  a 
very  considerable  repertoire  of  specially  prepared  and  v;holesome  dishes. 

Many  of  the  plain  and  palatable  Pennsylvania  Dutch  recipes  have  been 
acclaimed  by  gourmets  the  world  over  and  widely  imitated  and  advertised  in  restau- 
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rants  around  the  globe.  Typical  of  these  endorsements  is  the  statement  by  J. 

George  Frederick,  president  of  the  Gourmet  Society  of  Few  York  City  and  author  of 
various  books  on  cooking  including  "The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  Their  Cookery", 
who  said;  "The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Cookery  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  points  of 
superiority  to  ^ny  regional  cookery  in  America," 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  term,  "Seven  oweets  and  Seven  oours,"  'Writing 
about  this  distinct  gastronomic  delight,  Mr,  Frederick  says: 

"There  never  v/as  a more  indefatigable  preserver,  pickier,  curer,  spicer 
or  canner  than  the  Dutch  housewife.  Very  little  escuped  her  expert  touch,  and  as 

a consequence  she  got  in  the  habit  centuries  ago  of  loading  every  table  v/ith  many 
sv/eets  and  sours-  to  such  an  extent  that  over  the  centuries  it  became  a fixed  trad- 
ition of  Dutch  hospitality  for  her  to  put  on  the  table,  especially  for  company, 
precisely  seven  sweets  and  seven  sours.  The  company  v/ould  often  count  them  I 

Indeed,  \70uld  gaily  demand  them  if  missing,,.  The  Dutch  variety  of  sweets  and  sours 
is  the  most  extensive  I have  ever  contacted.  The  range  includes  all  the  standard 
things  known  to  other  cuisines  and  many  typically  Dutch  specialties  such  as:  Dutch 

Rhubarb  Jam,  Dutch  Sour  Jerusalems,  Philadelphia  Peach  Ice  Cream,  Moravian  Coffee 
Cake  5 Lebanon  Rusks,  and  Midnight  Cake," 

Included  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dishes,  which  have  received  the 

enthusiastic  approval  of  epicures  are;  Philadelphia  Snapper  Soup,  Philadelphia 
Pepper  Pot  Soup,  Chester  Pigs'  knuckles  and  Sauerkraut  Dumplings,  Snitz  and  Knepp 
(dried  apples  and  button  dumplingsj.  Colonel  Zimmerman's  Hausen|jeff er , Dutch  Red 
lYine  Cabbage,  Mennonite  Pod  PeaS,  Hartranft  Corn  Fry,  Valley  Forge  Onions  and 
Apples,  Bethlehem  Scrapple  Cabbage,  Ponhaus  (commonly  known  as  scrapple).  Fish  in 
Jelly,  Frank  uauer's  Dutch  Bee  Lei,  Dutch  Herring  Salad,  Schuylkill  Dandelions, 
Cheese  Pie,  Dutch  Shoofly  Pie,  Dut  ch  Egg  Pfannkuchen,  and  Elderberry  Blossom  Cakes, 
Some  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr,  Frederick,  pertaining  to  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  Cookery  are  quite  interesting.  V/riting  about  Funeral  Pie,  he  says: 
'’Weddings  and  funerals  both  call  for  feasts  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  a 

raisin  pie  with  a latticed  top  is  still  called  Funeral  Fie,  because  it  appears  at 
all  v;akes  worthy  of  the  name," 
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HURDLING  129  LEVELS 

vi/'ith  commerce  and  industry  and  employment  steadily  surging  ahead,  folks 
are  being  reminded  of  the  halcyon  days  of  1929  and  comparisons  are  being  drawn  with 
current  conditions. 

In  many  quarters  the  question  is  being  asked;  "Is  business  as  good  now 
as  it  was  in  ’29?" 

In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  research  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  some  industries  Vifhich  serve  as  business  barometers  reached 
higher  levels  in  1940  than  in  1929?  while  others  still  were  trailing  but  on  the  up- 
grade. 

Of  the  12  State-v/ide  indices  which  are  more  or  less  widely  used  by  busi- 
ness men  to  gauge  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  only  telephones  in  service, 
electric  power,  crude  petroleum  production  and  steel  production  topped  1929  records 
during  1940.  In  the  latter  classification  no  data  on  Pennsylvania  steel  production 
for  1929  are  available  that  can  be  compared  with  1940  figures.  For  the  country  as 
a whole,  however,  a seven  per  cent  gain  over  1929  v;as  reported.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duces more  than  3G  per  cent  of  the  country's  entire  steel  output. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  classifications,  outside  of  steel,  v;ith  the 
percentage  ratio  of  1940  production  or  volume  to  that  of  1929*  The  source  of  the 
compilation  is  in  parenthesis. 

Production  of  electricity  for  public  use  (Federal  Power  Commission),  154 
per  cent,  crude  petroleum  production  (U. 3. Bureau  of  hiines),  146  per  cent;  Tele- 
phones in  service  (Bell  Telephone  Company,  Pennsylvania  Telephone  Corporation,  and 
United  Telephone  Company),  106  per  cent;  postal  receipts  (postmasters  of  leading 
cities  in  the  State),  96  per  cent,  industrial  employment  (Pa.  Dept.  Labor  and 
Industry)  95  per  cent,  factory  payrolls  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia),  91 
percent;  industrial  activity  (calculated  on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Business  Service  at  Penn  otate  College),  85  per  cent,  bituminous  coal  (L.3.  Bureau 
of  iniines),  78  per  cent,  anthracite  coal  (U.3.  Bureau  of  Mines),  68  per  cent,  bank 
debits  (for  I7  leading  cities  of  the  State  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System),  6l  per  cent;  building  contracts  (F.  Dodge  Corporation),  51  per 
cent . 

The  tabulation  of  industrial  activity  in  Pennsylvania  since  1929  shows 
a healthy  and  substantial  rise  in  the  past  two  years.  Using  the  1923-25  period  as 
an  average  or  100  per  cent,  the  table  shows  that  industrial  activity  reached  100.9 
in  1929.  In  1938  it  slipped  to  6l.5;  the  next  year  advanced  to  73*4  and  in  1940 
it  jumped  to  &4.4. 

.it  the  end  of  the  first  month  in  1940,  industrial  activity  stood  at  86.9 
while  for  the  month  of  December  in  the  same  year  it  had  risen  to  94.9  ihe  highest 
it  had  been  since  xuarch,  1930.  Industrial  employment  shows  an  ever  brighter  picture. 
Persons  employed  in  Pennsylvania  industry  in  1929  averaged  1,168,393,  while  the 
average  in  1940  had  cliaibed  back  to  within  55>314  or  4.65  of  that  mark. 

Here  however  is  the  good  news;  The  latest  available  figures  show  that  as 
of  April  1,  1940,  a total  of  l,2b4,737  were  employed  in  industry  or  almost  100,000 
more  than  in  1929. 
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Thus  far  we  have  quoted  figures  on  past  performances.  Let's  see  how  v.e 
shape  up  for  the  future.  If  Pennsylvania  continues  at  the  industrial  pace  it  has 
been  going,  particulatly  in  recent  months,  the  index  of  industrial  activity  should 
close  the  current  year  Vifell  ahead  of  the  prosperous  days  of  1929  • 

Since  1939  over  400  nev/  industries  have  been  established  in  our  State- 
in  fact  Pennsylvania  in  1939  and  1940  had  a larger  total  of  new  industrial  and  utility 
construction  than  the  reported  total  in  any  other  state. 
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FASHION  COPIES  rEPINSYLVAPIA  MODE 


Here's  another  Pennsylvania  "discovery o " 

Ever  since  Johan  Printz  and  his  intrepid  band  of  Swedish  settlers  made 
the  first  Colonial  settlement  within  the  present  borders  of  Pennsylva.nia  and 
started  poking  about  in  the  region  of  Tinicum,  many  men  and  v;omen  have  uncovered 
and  heralded  a large  and  varied  assortment  of  Pennsylvania  modes  and  materials. 

Latest  of  these  "finds"  is  fast  gaining  wide  recognition  in  the  world 
of  fashion.  In  fact  the  otate  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce,  points  out  that  much  publicity  already  has  been  given  to  the  recent 
development  which  has  focused  miilady ' s attention  to  the  plain  and  industrious 
citizens  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 

It  all  happened  when  a noted  designer  from  a big  city  went  on  a shopping 
trip  for  a farm  in  Bucks  county.  The  quest  for  the  farm,  however,  was  overshadov/ed 
by  designer  Dorothy  Cox's  introduction  to  Dutch  folk  lore  and  the  contemporary 
costumies  of  the  Mennonites  and  Amish, 

Out  of  that  mieeting  came  a new  source  of  fashion  inspiration-  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  motif  in  which  vein  mdllions  of  v/omen  soon  are  expected  to  be  garbed. 
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From  a popular  fashion  magazine,  is  the  following  description  of  this 

new  trend; 

''One  of  xlmerica's  most  picturesque  corners  has  been  tapped  for  these 
fashions.*,,  the  Amish  and  Mennonite  comjnunities . From  their  prim  and  proper  dress, 
designer  Dorothy  Cox  borrowed  ideas  for  country  clothes,...  bib  and  bonnets, 
basques  ana  pinafores,  sleeves  that  modestly  cover  elbovjs,  a skirt  that  respect- 
fully covers  the  shins."  The  magazine  goes  on  to  tell  that  these  fasliions  are 
worn  in  the  evening,  that  the  prints  are  patterned  from  designs  on  old  hope  chests 

and  marriage  certificates,  froni  wall-papers  and  fabrics  and  even  barn  signs. 

Kecent  advertisements  calling  attention  to  rennsylvania  Dutch  fashions 
suggest  that  the  shin-length  skirt  be  worn  v/ith  white  cotton  stockings...  the 

charming  print  of  a cotton  dirndl  is  an  authentic  copy  of  a charming  old  one 

called  "Bird-in-the-tree . " . . . a Mennonite  basque  dirndl  is  pevrter-grey  calico, 
complete  v/ith  pleated  sunbonnet...  an  Amash  apron  of  rust  linen,  with  the  typical 

triangular  back,  worn  over  a cotton  dirndl,  its  "Heaven-on-earth"  print  copied 
fromi  a marriage  certificate. 

Miss  Cox's  new  fashion  motif  was  not  just  the  i-esult  of  viewing  actual 
present-day  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dress.  After  touring  various  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, she  spent  many  hours  of  research  in  the  Doylestown  Museum,  thiladelphia 
Museumi  of  Art  and  Allentovm  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore 
Society.  The  findings  were  used  in  interpreting  cotton  prints  used  to  fashion 
play  clothes,  country  evening  wear  and  daytime  things. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  OIL  AIDS  DEFENSE 


Destined  to  play  a prominent  part  in  the  Nation's  defense  program  is 
Pennsylvania's  fine  and  unexcelled  grade  of  crude  oil  from  which  quality  lubri- 
cants are  mads. 

The  importance  of  Pennsylvania  oil  is  brought  out  by  a striking  com- 
parison by  the  btate  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
which  points  out  that  the  miuch  publicized  country  of  Iraq  in  the  Near  East, 
during  the  past  five  years  lias  s.veraged  about  3I  million  barrels  output  per  year 
while  during  the  same  period  this  State's  yes.rly  average  has  been  from  i?  to  I9 
million  barrels.  In  other  v;ords,  Pennsylvania  produces  considerably  more  than 
half  as  much  oil  as  Iraq. 

The  quantity  of  Pennsylvania  oil,  however,  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  the  quality.  In  1940  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  oil,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  amounted  to  17,337?C)00  bo.rreis  or  only  about  1.2  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  output. 

The  real  imiportance  of  Penney Iva.nia  oil,  however,  is  brought  out  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Grs.de  Crude  Oil  Association  which  sayss 


\ 
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"For  years  our  oil  has  boon  tho  proforred  lilfcricant  for  the  nation's 
airlines.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  v/ill  be  required  in  substantial 
volume  for  tho  expanding  air  services  and  tho  mechanization  of  tho  army.  Penn- 
sylvania oils  Cc.n  do  a better  lubrication  job  than  other  oils  and  tho  nation's 
industries  which  have  geared  for  armojnont  production  natur:.lly  need  more  oil." 

Telling  v/hy  Pennsylvania  oil  is  best,  tho  Association  states:  "Penn- 
sylvania Grade  crude  is  a distinctive  a.nd  unique  raw  material  which  possesses 
chemical  and  physical  characteristics  which  oro  not  found  in  the  crudes  produced 
in  any  other  field  in  tho  world.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  oil  technologists 
and  lubrication  engineers  the  world  over* 

"Among  these  unique  characteristics  is  an  inherent  stability  of  the 
hydrocarbons  that  make  up  the  oil  and  which  makes  tho  oil  resistant  to  change. 
Because  these  hydroc<arbons  are  stable  they  are  loss  susceptible  to  action  from 
oxygen  3.nd  other  elements  encountered  in  engine  operation. 

"Pennsylvania  oils  also  change  least  in  viscosity  v/ith  change  in 
temperature.  Chemists  he.ve  devised  the  term  'viscosity  index',  and  Pennsylvania 
oils  possess  the  highest  natural  viscosity  index,  being  rated  at  100  on  the 
scale  while  other  oils  range  down  to  a corresponding  va.lue  of  0."  In  simpler 
form  this  moans  that  Pennsylvania  oils  are  relatively  more  fluid  at  lov/  tempere.- 
turos  Sind  do  not  thin  out  so  much  at  high  temperi.tures . 

Eighteen  counties  in  the  Gomraonv/ealth  contribute  to  the  production  of 
Pennsylvania's  oil.  These  counties  run  .along  the  north  and  \/ostern  edge  of  tho 
State,  touching  all  counties  in  this  aree. , excep  ',  Srie^  Tho  counti- s are? 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Elk,  Forest,  Greene, 
Jefferson,  Lawrence,  IIcKoan,  Mercer,  Potter,  Venango,  Warren,  ?7o.chington  and 
Westmoreland . 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  famous  "firsts,"  is  thc.t  the  oil  industry  origina- 
ted and  v/c.s  developed  largely  within  her  borders.  It  \;ao  on  August  27,  1859  that 
"Colonel"  Edwin  Dra.ke  developed  the  first  predi’ctive  well  in  Pennsylve.nia.  On 
that  memorable  day  oil  v;as  struck  at  a depth  of  69  foot  Titusville  and 

started  pumping  20  barrels  e.  day. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7723c ) 


KNO'-^DGE  I'OR  FREEDOM 

"Freedom  can  exist  only  in  the  Society/  of  fCnowledge." 

To  some  this  is  but  one  of  the  inspiring  phrases  inscribed  in  the 
granite  which  meets  the  eye  when  one  climbs  the  62  steps  leading  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  State  Capitol  in  Harrisburg. 

To  others,  however,  it  is  a symbol  that  calls  for  greater  effort  in 
their  work.  Among  those  who  subscribe  to  this  creed  is  the  technologist-  a 
person  concerned  with  the  science  of  industry  or  physical  industrial  research. 

Bec8.use  the  work  of  the  technologist  is  essentially  techinical  and 
therefore  not  usually  before  the  people’s  eye,  many  do  not  have  a true  concept 
of  technological  achievement  or  its  im.portancc.  This  article,  it  is  hoped,  will 
better  acquaint  Pennsylvanians  with  this  important  work  in  which  their  State  is 
one  of  the  leaders. 

The  creation  of  a new  industry  sometimes  is  due  to  chance,  but  more 
often  is  not.  Y'e  all  have  heard  of  some  great  discovery  that  resulted  from,  a 
dramatic  accident  or  incident.  But  these  freakish  finds  are  rare  when  compared 
to  the  achievements  of  planned  research. 
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Today  freedom  is  being  tested.  . But,  if  kno-Todge  and  research  can 
return  freedom  victorious,  and  sound  reasoning  and  experience  says  it  can,  then 
wo  must  give  impetus  to  the  seeking  of  greater  industrial  knowledge. 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
points  out  that  there  are  in  operation  throughout  the  country  todey,  more  than 
2200  industrial  research  laboratories.  These  facilities  are  manned  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  research  workers  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than  $200,000,000.  The 
figures  arc  from  the  National  Research  Council, 

Pennsylvania  holds  an  enviable  position  in  this  field  of  orga.nized 
industrial  research.  In  this  3ta.te  is  a total  of  nearly  375  research  labora- 
tories, roughly  one-sixth  of  all  such  ostablislim.ent s in  the  country. 

Military  might,  which  today  is  playing  so  important  a role  in  the 

shaping  of  the  world  and  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  obviously  can  bo  checked 

or  made  more  potent  by  new^  developments  in  science  and  industry, 

the  fact 

Obvious  also  is/that  nev;  developments  in  the  industrial  arts  will 
hasten  our  return  to  a normal  existence  in  the  post-war  adjustment  period.  New 
products  and  new  services  that  can  absorb  men,  resources  and  energies  no’v  engaged 
in  defense  work  will  bo  welcome,  - possibly  essentia.!  - if  our  post-wa.r  economy 
is  to  be  kept  sound  and  prosperous. 

Dr,  L,  V/,  Bass,  Assistant  Director  of  Industrial  Research,  Mellon 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  sp3e.king  at  the  Conferv.nce  on  Industrial  Production  for 
National  Defense,  sponsored  recently  by  the  State  Department  cf  Comn:erce  in 
Harrisburg,  said: 

"Not  only  in  the  present  but  also  throughout  the  past  century,  Pennsy 
vania  industrial  scientists  have  held  an  outstanding  position.  Through  their 
work  new  industries  have  been  developed  \7ithin  our  borders:  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  steel,  .and  coke,  the  sinews  of  modern  civiliza.t ion  were  forged;  aluminum 
has  been  transformed  from  a labora-tory  curiosity  into  a household  metal;  in 

Pennsylvania  also  the  refining  of  petroleum  paved  the  'vay  for  a world-wide  indus- 
try," 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  PEMSYLVANIA 

Those  who  champion  the  cause  of  the  dairy  famer  have  proclaimed  the 
month  of  June  as  National  Dairy  Products  Month.  And  where  dairying  is  concerned, 
Pennsylvania  is  an  important  factor. 

The  State  Planning  Board,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce, 
points  out  that  in  19‘^-0  this  State  ranked  third  ajr.ong  the  48  states  in  cash  farm 
income  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  - the  104  m.illions  of  dollars  income 
amounting  to  about  40  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania's  total  agricultural  income. 

Comparisons  show  that  last  year  the  cash  return  to  the  farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  dairy  products  was  approximately  eight  i^iillicn  dollars  more  than 
the  98  million  dollars  realized  from  this  source  in  1938 • Ir  1939  the  farmers 
realized  95  million  dollars.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  were  the  tv/o  States  to 
top  Pennsylvania. 

From  125,  359  farms  re]':rting  the  nuvr.ber  rf  cows  iriilk*»d  throughout  the 
State,  it  was  reported  that  7965238  cows  and  heifers  were  used  for  milking 

purposes,  according  to  U.  S.  Census  figures  for  1940.  Milk  produced  vrus  493 

million  gallons  or  21  million  gallons  moi'e  than  in  1934.  Butter  churned  on  farms 

amounted  to  more  than  10  million  pounds  in  1939  or  a decrease  of  almost  four 
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million  pounds  from  1934. 

Butterj  incidentally 5 is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  proo.ucts 
consumed  in  larger  quantities  in  Pennsylvania  than  are  produced  i.n  the  State. 

ThL  State  Department  of  Coiimnerce  recently  compiled  a lengthy  list  of  such  products 
which  has  been  published  in  booklet  form, 

Pennsylvania ' s production  of  button  in  dollars  amounts  to  $4,812,093 
or  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  produced  by  the  nation  as  a v/holc  . Based 
on  population,  it  has  been  estimated  that  Pennsylvania  should  use  or  consame 
$47,181,345  worth  of  butter.  The  Stat',  therefore,  is  deficient  $42,369,252 
worth  of  production  in  butt(?r. 

Cheese  is  another  dairy  prodi;ct  of  which  a considLrablc  amount  is  con- 
sumed in  Pennsylvania  out  which  is  produced  outside  the  State.  Ea.sud  on  its 
population,  Pennsylvania  should  use  approximately  $9,022,871  v'orth  of  cheese. 

The  State's  cheese  p'roducticn  in  dollars  amounts  to  $1,7595339  or  a deficiency  of 

$7,263,532. 

Th’.;re  is  good  reason  for  these  chocso  a.nd  butter  "shortages",  however, 

for  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  section  of  the  countr’/  and 
requires  a vast  amount  of  fluid  milk.  The  farm..r  finds  it  much  more  profitable  to 

sell  it  as  such.^inst eed  of  selling  the  milk  to  be  manuf act i.rod  into  butter  and 
cheese . 

Ha.ving  adopted  the  slogan,  "Madcc  America  Strong,"  the  June  1941  Dairy 
Month  will  attempt  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  loilk,  iC'..  creoun,  bx’tt or  ^choose  and 
other  milk  products.  National  Dairy  Month  was  org:nij;ed  by  the  ffotional  Cooper- 
m.tive  Milk  Frcducors'  Federation.  Included  among  the  organizations  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  are  aiding  this  promotion  arc?:  Philadelphia  Int ..'^statc  Deary  Council, 
Interstato  Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Dairymen's  CoOj^:  erativc  Sales  Associa- 
tion and  Pittsburgh  District  Da.jrv  Council,. 
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(Weekly  Series  Release  ^32) 


PENNSYLVA^WA'S  CHEMICAL  CONTRIDUTIONS 


Indvstrial  progress  in  meeting  our  present  national  emergency  is  de- 
pendent upon  many  factors,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  chemical  industry- 
an  industry  vvfhich  shows  three  centuries  of  constru.ctive  accom.plishment s , 

As  a result  of  public  appreciation  of  the  products  of  the  American  chemical 
industry,  the  people  of  this  country,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  points  out,  have  become  so  chemica-l.Xy  minded  that  they  are 
today  tho  greatest  per  capita  consumers  of  chemical  _t,roduct3  in  the  v/orld. 

In  the  present  emergency,  as  in  past  emorgencies,  chemical  technology  is 
stimulated  to  nev/  levels  and  the  resulting  achievements  promise  to  short-cut  the 
periods  of  distress  and  cusliion  the  after  effects  of  our  defense  efforts.  It  is 
little  realized  how  mucii  the  struggle  for  American  liberty  has  depended  upon  tho 
chemiical  industries.  Tho  groat  chemical  industries  of  today  had  their  beginnings  in 
early  Colonial  days  'vith  the  humblt  production  of  glass,  potash,  soap,  dyes,  fertil- 
izers, metals,  gun  powder,  sugar,  pigments,  paints,  varnishes,  drugs,  turpentine, 
pitch,  leather,  salt,  meat  piresorvat  ives , and  fermentation  products. 

Pennsylvania  has  b.eon  a heavy,  and.  pcssibly  the  prime,  contributor  to 
American  chemical  advancement.  From  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
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Pittsburgh,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  has 
obtained  a list  of  industrial  and  chemical  "firsts"  which  emanated  from  this  State. 
The  list  is  a lengthy  one  and  space  limitations  permit  the  mentioning  of  only  a 
few.  The  first  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  country  v;as  achieved  in  1753 
by  John  Harrison  in  Philadelphia.  Harrison  in  l8l4  also  made  the  first  import-.nt 
technical  improvement,  a platinum  still  for  concentrating  solutions.  S.  Wetherill 
& Son,  Phil:.dolphia , in  l804-  began  the  first  Americ.ni  manufacture  of  white  lead 5 
Carter  & Scc.ttergood , Philadelphia,  is  credited  v,’ith  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  1834  r.nd  Charles  Lennig,  bridosourg,  Fa.,  first  pioneered  in  the  production 
of  chlorine  in  1847.  Included  among  tho  notable  early  Amer'ic.in  scientists  who 
bocamo  interested  in  chemic..!  rna.riufacturing  processes  was  Janos  V/oodhouse,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  tho  University  of  Penns ylve.ni-a  from  1755  I809  and  Joseph  Cloud 

assay  master  at  tho  Philadelphia  mint  v;ho  in  I807,  made  an  interesting  research 
on  Brazilian  alloys  of  pall_.diu.m  ..nd  gold. 

Other  early  milestones  in  this  and  allied  fields  include;  a lime  kiln 
erected  at  Mount  Joy  (rno.nor  of  William  Penn),  I68I5  first  Amorican  paper  readc  by 
William  Rittoiihouso  at  Germcwntown  in  1697  5 tannery  established  in  Philadelphia 
by  J.  S.  Rhodes  & Sons,  1702  ; typo  foundry  ostablisliod  by  Christophor  Sauor, 
GcrmsLntovm,  1740;  Ar.iorican  Philosophicc.l  Soci-ty  founded  by  Benjamin  Fro.nklin,  174e; 
first  Amorican  pharmacy  Gst<sbliohod  by  j.  M.  Otto,  r;othlehGm,  1752;  The  founder  of 
tho  first  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  United  Statos  by  tho  Philadelphia  Modic...l 
CollogG,  1769;  the  Ootablisimaent  of  the  famous  Flint  Glass  Factory  of  K.  W.  Steigol, 
Ir.ncaster,  1770;  oxperimonts  in  making  native  silk,  Amorican  Philoscpliical  Society, 
PhiladGlphio.,  1770. 
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'NRESEARCR  AND  MORE  R^SSEARCr" 


A poignant  appeal  for  immediate,  effective  and  increased  research 
recently  was  made  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  an  address  at  Haverford  College,  Stating 
that  the  survival  of  free  nations  depends  on  a defense  agaanst  air  attack,  the 
ex -President  declared  the  defensive  ans'/er  lies  in  "research  and  more  research." 

Aimed  to  spotlight  acute  present  day  need  for  research,  Mr.  Hoover's 
timely  remarks  recall  the  rich  heritage  that  research  and  experiment  has  handed- 
down  to  us  who  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Pennsylvania,  the  nation's  recognized  industrial  leader,  has  contri- 
buted much  to  industrial  advancement.  This  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fonr.idable  list 
of  industrial  "firsts"  which  originated  in  the  Keystone  State.  These  pioneer 
achievements  have  been  compiled  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylva-nia 
Department  of  Comraerce  fro'"’.  data  furnished  by  the  Mellon  Instituite  of  Industrial 
Research  of  Pittsburgh. 

Last  week's  "Know  Your  State"  article  contained  a list  of  Pennsylvania, 
industrial  and  chemical  milestones  prior  to  the  Ar'erican  Revolution  in  1775. 
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The  foli»w:i^n{3  is  an  extension  of  that  compilation  and  covers  the  pei'iod  from 

1775  to  IS52, 

In  17753  the  yes.r  the  .-Imerican  Revolution  began,  nenjaiuin  Franklin 
erecteo.  a type  foundry  in  rliiladelphia , I786-  Christopher  and  Charles  lYitrshall 
produced  Ararflonium  Chloriue,  ana  Glauber’s  salt  was  mnufacturec  in  Phila.:  1787  " 
Morocco  and  other  colored  leathers  were  made  in  Phila,,  17o9~  calico  and  linen 
printing  by  John  Kev/son,  1790-  paint  pigments  produced  by  baruuel  V/etherill  co  oons, 
rhila,  1791-  anthracite  discovered  in  Pennsylvania , 1792-  x'hiiadelphia  Che»:;icc-1 
Society  formed,  1793"  sulfuric  acid  first  made  in  America  by  John  Harrison,  rhila. 
1796“  first  glass  fsictcry  in  rittsburgn  conducted  by  Isaac  Craig  and  James  O'Hara, 
first  paper  mill  'west  of  Alle^nenies  operated  by  bououel  Jackson  and  Jonathan 


Sharpies,  bro’wnsvilla , ra.;  gus  light. 


OTT. 


at  or  Arobro  so,  rhila. 


After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Adam  oeybert  of  Rhila.  in  l301  developed 
mercurials,  loOZ-  potato  starch  process  used  by  John  Ridcis,  rhila.,  loOJ-  Harmony 
Society,  rhila.  experimented  on  tanning,  brewin;^,  distilling,  d-^eing,  leaching 
potash,  expressing  oil,  mailing  soap,  etc,,  loQ7-  carbonated  water  rnanufu'.ctured 
by  Joseph  Ka^/kins,  Philo,.;  iBOO-  first  flint  glass  factory,  Thomas  3aker\/Gll  c Co, 
Pittsburgh;  l8l2“  Acaaemy  of  natural  Sciences  organized  in  rnila.;  antliracite 
first  used  in  industries,  l8l3"  Pittsdurgh  Chemical  oociety  formed,  salt  shortage 
led  to  first  production  on  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  rivers,  './estern  r ennsylvania 


l8la-  copper  plating,  platinum  v/orxing,  and  porcelain  glo^zing  operated  by 


mric 


Pollman,  rhila..  Fort  ritt  Iron  j/orks  manufactured  cast  iron  cannon,  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  McGlurg,  Pittsburgh,  platinum  still  first  usea  in  U.  a.  for 
concentrating  sulfuric  acia,  John  Harrison,  rhila. 

opurred  by  foreign  competition  and  traffic  protection,  many  industrial 
aids  wore  jzar::et3d  setween  loip  and  l84a.  These  incluaea;  I815-  C.  ochrack  c, 

Co.,  dry  colors,  rhilc,.;  Ibio-  co.lorimotor  (electric  bo.ttery  for  heatingj  invented 
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by  Rojert  Kare,  rhila.,  gas  lighting  on  large  scale,  rhila.,  iolT"  stearn  pap^r 
ru-ll  first  used,  iittsburghj  I8I9-  first  An'ierican  lithograph  print  presented  to 
^huerican  Philosophical  oocietyr  lead  pigments  used  by  Rordecai  Lewis,  iailc, 
l320-  K.  Lutterworth  Cz  Son  opere.ted  a bleachery,  rhila.,  I8II-  first  college 
of  pharmacy,  rhila. 5 Korrichs  a Bro.,  dye  works,  established  in  rhila.,  l822  - 
BarnL^rd  Douredoure  produced  oils,  fats,  candles,  soaps,  i-hila.;  I825-  quinine 
sulfate,  sulfuric  ether,  spirits  of  nitre,  and  acetic  ether  m-.nuf^;ctured  by 
Roseiigarten  d Sons,  Phila,;  1824-  Franlclin  Institute,  xhil^.  incorporaxed ; lo25  - 
Qusensv/are  manufactured,  V/.  L,  Tucker,  rhila.'  l32.8-  Steam  locomotive  first  used 
in  U,  S.,  Organization  of  the  Carbcndale  &.  Konesdale  R.  a.,  l330-  ruober  cementing 
process  improved,  J.  x..  ratciieil,  rhila.,  1331"  Charles  lannig  started  manufac- 
turing heavy  chemicals,  rhila.;  1332-  morphine  salts  manufa.ctured  by  Rosengarten 
& Sons,  rennsylvania  Coke  and  iron  Co.,  made  the  first  attempt  to  use  coke  in 
iron  manufacture. 
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80  OARS  OF  PRODUCTIVE  RE  OARCH 

Following  ex-Fresident  Herbert  Hoover’s  recent  plea  for  "research  and 
more  research"  comes  an  announcement  from  an  executive  of  the  National  Reseo.rch 
Council  that  the  United  States  must  speed  up  and  make  mLore  efficient  its  own 
research  in  order  to  compete  with  Germnny’s  60  billion  dollar  industrial  research 
set-up , 

Pennsylvania 5 s.lways  a potent  factor  an  the  Nation's  inaustry,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  industrial  grov.rth  of  the  United  States.  In  the  two 
preceding  "Know  lour  State"  articles,  there  has  appeared  a list  of  industrial 
and  chemical  "firsts"  originating  in  rennsylva.nia  from  early  Colonial  times  to 
the  start  of  the  Compromise  Tariff  Lavir  in  1833  which  provided  gradual  reduction 
of  duties  on  many  chemicals. 

In  the  eighty  years  from  1333  to  the  start  of  the  ’World  War  in  1914, 
industrial  and  chemical  research  in  this  nto.te  v/as  unusually  productive.  The 
follov/ing  information  has  oeen  compiled  by  the  State  Planning  board  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Commerce  from  data  supplied  by  the  Mellon  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh, 

In  1833  Rosengarten  & Sons,  Phila.,  started  to  make  a wide  variety  of 
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chemicals  including  piperine  in  1633,  strychnine  in  1834,  veratine  in  1635,  and 
iodides,  codeine,  bismuth  and  silver  salts  in  1836.  Nitric,  muriatic,  citric, 
and  tartaric  acids  produced  by  John  Carter  and  Joseph  Scattergood,  Fhila.;  1836- 
J.  C.  Booth  established  a commercial  industrial  chemical  laboratory,  Phila.; 
geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania;  1637-  potassium  and  ammonium  alums  manufactu- 
red by  Charles  Lennig;  1639-  iron  ore  smelted  with  anthracite,  Jilliam  Lym.an, 
pottsville;  1841-  coke  manufacture  begun  at  Connellsville , Pa. 

has  been  referred  to  as  the  beginning  of  industrial  expansion, 
took  place  between  1644  and  1876.  1645-  petroleum,  discovered,  Tarentum.,  Pa., 

in  salt  borings,  unsuccessful  effort  made  to  refine  it;  1646-  bromiine  m.anufactu- 
red,  David  Alter,  Freeport,  Pa.;  potassiumi  ferricyanide  m^ade.  Carter  Scattergood 
Phila.;  1847-  bleaching  powder  mianufactured , Charles  Lennig,  Bridesburg,  Pa.; 
iron  decarbonizing  by  air  blast  studied  by  'Jilliam  Kelly;  zinc  discovered  and 
reported  by  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.;  1849-  J.  C.  Booth  appointed  m.elter  and  refiner,  U.  S. 
Mint,  Phila.;  John  Lucas  & Co.,  manufactured  paint  pignients,  Phila.;  1650- 
"Encyclopedia  of  Cheiristry"  by  J.  C.  Booth,  Phila.;  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufactu- 
ring Co.  organized;  smokeless  powder  first  miade  in  U.  S.  by  Charles  Lennig,  Phila. 
1851-  converter  with  pneumatic  blast  for  malleable  iron  and  steel,  William  Kelly. 

The  year  1655  marked  a study  of  petroleumi  in  Pennsylvania  by  Benjamin 
Sillimian,  Jr.;  1856-  nickel  ores  of  Pennsylvania  investigated,  J.  C.  Booth; 
spelter  refined,  Bethlehem,  ?a . ; 1867-  a.cstate  of  lim.e  and  methanol,  J.  A.  Em.mions 
and  A.  S.  Saxon,  Crav/ford  County,  Pa.;  1872-  carbon  black  froms  natural  gas  produce 
in  Pennsylvania;  1874-  water  gas  introduced,  Thaddeus  Lowe,  Phoenixville , Pa. 

The  Centenary  Exposition  in  Phila.  in  1676  marked  the  first  extensive 
exhibit  of  Amierican  chemdcal  industries.  In  th>..  sarnie  year  concentrated  alum; 
was  miade  by  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Go.;  natural  gas  pips  line  established 
in  Titusville,  Pa.;  1680-  Pennsylvania  mineral  oils  used  as  lubricants;  1882- 
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natural  gas  used  for  melting  glass,  Bradford  Window  Qlass  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  1667- 
benzol,  phenol,  nitrobenzol  made  by  D.  W.  Jayne,  Fhila.;  1888-  aluminum  produced 
electrolytically  on  commercial  scale  by  G.  M.  Hall,  New  Kensington,  Pa.;  1691- 
carborundum  first  produced  by  E.  G.  Acheson,  iJonongahela  City,  Pa.;  1894-  seleniuni 
ruby  glass,  Nicholas  Kopp,  Pittsburgh;  1910-  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  soda-ammonia 
process,  Pittsburgh;  1911-  ai^/pollution  investigations  begun  in  Pittsburgh;  1913- 
I'ellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  founded;  radium  produced  commercially  by 
the  Standard  Chemical  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SHEEP 

As  the  Defense  Program  gains  impetus  the  sheep  and  wool  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  become  increasingly  important. 

With  Australian  and  other  imported  wools  curtailed  by  the  v/ar,  Penn- 
sylvania’s 404,000  sheep  valued  at  $2,155,000  are  an  important  economic  factor 
to  the  Nation's  woolen  industry  now  gearing  to  meet  sharply  increased  demands 
brought  on  by  the  Defense  Program.  The  figures  are  for  1939  and  are  the  latest 
available . 

Pennsylvania  climate  and  topography  are  well  suited  for  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  according  to  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  sheep  population  has  not  fluctuated  much  in  the  past  25 
years.  During  the  past  quarter  century  there  have  been  between  400,000  and 
500,000  in  the  State,  an  average  which  tops  any  other  Eastern  State. 

There  are  many  breeds  in  Pennsylvania  but  half  of  all  the  sheep  are 
of  the  Merino  type-  a fine  wool  breed  found  mainly  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  where  climate,  moisture  and  pasture  conditions  seem  ideal  for  produc- 
ing fine  wool  of  high  spinning  qualities.  Next  in  number  are  the  Shropshire 

Q-rid  Hampshire  breeds.  Other  breeds  in  the  State  are  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cheviot 
and  Oxford  Down. 
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Fully  50  per  cent  of  all  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  the  two  counties 
of  Greene  and  Y/ashington  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  The  former 
county  as  of  Jan.  1,  1940  (latest  available  figures)  had  123,510  and  the  latter 
89,410.  In  third  and  fourth  place,  respectively,  are  Mercer  and  Crawford  in  the 
northv/estern  part  of  the  State  with  12,150  and  10,900.  Tied  for  fifth  and  in 
seventh  place  are  two  counties  in  the  north  central  section,  Bradford  and  Tioga, 
with  respective  totals  of  8440  and  8140. 

In  the  south  central  part  of  the  State,  Franklin,  Cumberland  and  Bedford 
have  considerable  flocks.  The  first  named  is  tied  with  Bradford  county  for  fifth 
place  with  8440.  Cumberland  v/ith  7560  is  in  eighth  place  and  Bedford,  with  7350, 
is  ninth.  Butler  and  Lawrence  Counties  in  the  west  central  section,  are  in  10th 
and  11th  position,  with  respective  flocks  numbered  at  7320  and  5730. 

The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  an  interesting  background.  Wliile  the 
native  home  of  the  Merino  is  Spain,  it  is  believed  that  the  breeding  stock  was 
imported  from  Italy  and  Northern  Africa.  There  were  two  large  groups  of  Merinos 
in  Spain;  the  Estantes  or  stationary  flocks,  and  the  Transhumantes  or  traveling 
flocks.  Spain  had  developed  her  flocks  so  that  she  had  almost  a monopoly  on  the 
fine  wool  sheep  industry  v/hen,  early  in  the  19th  century,  Napoleon  invaded  that 
country  and  overthrew  the  government.  Merino  sheep  in  Spain  possessed  three 
characteristics  which  have  had  an  important  influence  on  their  subsequent  history; 
first,  they  produced  very  fine  wool;  second,  the  mature  sheep  v/ere  very  hardy 
and  able  to  travel;  third,  they  -were  disposed  to  stay  close  together  when  feeding, 
resting,  or  traveling.  These  three  factors  are  still  maintained  by  the  breed 
and  explain  why  !.'erinos  are  popular  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  in  the  Far  West 
on  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  vast  areas  of  the  South- 
west and  Texas. 

Although  Merino  sheep  were  brought  to  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1793,  they  did  not  get  a substantial  footing  in  this  country  until  commercial 
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difficulties  arose  with  England  and  France  in  1807.  That  year  the  Embargo  Act 
was  passed  and  the  price  of  wool  increased  to  $1.00  a pound.  This  resulted  in 
the  importation  of  6000  to  6000  Merinos  in  1609,  1810,  and  1811.  This  is  the 
foundation  stock  for  many  of  the  Merino  sheep  now  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  this 
State  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  now  famous  American  Merino 
known  throught  the  world  for  superior  fleece  weights  and  fine  quality  wool. 
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BEST  WOOL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


In  Pennsylvania  can  be  found  the  best  wool  in  the  world. 

The  fine  wool  that  comes  from  the  Merino  sheep,  prevalent  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  is  stronger  than  even  the  fine  and  lengthy  wool  pro- 
duced in  Australia.  Now  with  the  Defense  Program  going  into  high  gear,  demand 
for  this  top  grade  of  wool  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  according  to  data  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  State  College  in  1939  (latest  available  figures)  9,842  Pennsylvania  farms 
clipped  379,000  sheep  and  lambs  for  a total  of  2,842,000  pounds  of  v/ool.  The 
average  yearly  poundage  of  wool  produced  in  this  State  in  the  past  25  years 
approximates  3,000,000  - more  than  any  other  eastern  state.  Half  of  the  404,000 
sheep  in  Pennsylvania  are  of  the  Merino  breed  and  are  centered  in  Greene  and 
Washington  Counties  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State.  There  are,  how- 
ever, ample  flocks  of  sheep  in  every  part  of  the  State  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  32  counties  have  wool  growers'  associations. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  first  10  counties  in  wool  production 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1939,  and  the  dollar  return  to  the  farmer: 

1-  Greene,  903,630  pounds,  $235,800;  2-  Washington,  711,310  pounds, 
$184,940;  3-  Mercer,  78,040  pounds,  $16,730;  4-  Crawford,  66,240  pounds,  $15,900; 

5-  Franklin,  63,680  pounds,  $14,690;  6“  Cumberland,  53,400  pounds,  $12,280; 

7-  Butler,  49,840  pounds,  $11,960;  8-  Tioga,  48,070  pounds,  $12,020;  9-  Brad- 
ford, 47,640  pounds,  $11,910;  10-  Bedford,  47,320  pounds,  $10,880. 

Another  interesting  observation  drawn  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  v;as  that  Pennsylvania  led  all  eastern 
states  in  the  amount  of  wool  shorn  from  sheep  in  1939  and  1938.  In  1939  this 
State  averaged  7.5  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep;  Kew  York  v/as  second  with  7.4  pounds 
of  wool  per  sheep;  Vermont  was  third  with  6.8.  In  1938,  Pennsylvania  recorded 
7.3  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep;  New  York  was  second  with  7.2  and  Vermont,  third  v/ith 
6.7. 

Endovved  v;ith  the  proper  climate,  topography  and  pastures  for  the  raising 
of  sheep,  Pennsylvania  also  is  strategically  situated  from  a marketing  angle. 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  all  have  active  v/ool  markets,  particularly  the 
first  mentioned,  and  all  are  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  '.f  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  middle  Atlantic  States  in  certain  classes  of 
wool  machinery,  according  to  statistics  in  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers.  In  woolen  and  worsted  looms,  Pennsylvania  easily  tops 
Mew  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  broad,  over  50  inch  looms,  this  State  has  3,442 
compared  to  2,049  for  New  York  and  2,664  for  New  Jersey.  In  the  narrow,  under 

50  inch  looms,  Pennsylvania  has  928  compared  to  a total  of  62  for  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

In  spinning  spindles,  Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  worsted  variety  with 
239,988;  New  Jersey  has  158,366,  and  New  York,  92,640.  In  'woolen  spindles.  New 
York  has  211,218;  Pennsylvania,  174,575  and  New  Jersey,  73,847. 
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ICE  CREAM  ^WRY  OTHER  EaY 


live . 


If  you  have  a penchant  for  ice  cream,  Pennsylvania  is  the  place  to 


According  to  statistics  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce,  this  State  produced  from  36,000,000  to  40,000,000 
gallons  of  ice  cream  in  each  recent  year  - enough  to  supply  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  Commonwealth  with  the  equivalent  of  a cone  of  ice  cream  on 
alternating  days  for  an  entire  year. 

Pennsylvania  and  Nev/  York,  according  to  a recent  national  survey,  have 
a commanding  lead  over  the  other  states  in  the  production  of  ice  cream,  with 
the  latter  barely  edging  out  this  State  for  first  place. 

Trailing  the  top  two  states  are  Illinois,  Ohio,  California,  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts.  An  idea  of  Pennsylvania's  lead  over  these  states  Cu.n  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  this  State's  ice  cream  output  is  almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  next  state,  Illinois,  or  more  than  the  next  two  states,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
combined . 

In  v/holesale  production,  that  is  production  for  sale  to  retail  and 
vi/holesale  outlets  not  direct  to  consumer  sales  - the  State  Planning  Board 
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reports  that  Pennsylvania  leads  the  country,  the  output  in  1939  being  38,419,00C 
gallons  while  New  York  State  was  second  with  33,682,000  gallons. 

Pennsylvania  always  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  in  the  production  of 
ice  cream.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  State  that  ice  cream  first  was  manufactured 
commercially . 

The  pioneer  effort  in  this  field  generally  is  credited  to  an  Italian 
confectioner,  a Mr.  Bosio,  who  manufactured  this  delicacy  for  the  retail  trade 
in  the  C-ermantown  section  of  Philadelphia  in  1600.  Pennsylvania  again  was 
credited  with  a pioneer  effort  when  the  State  College  in  1692  became  the  first 
to  offer  a course  of  instruction  in  the  manufactui’e  of  ice  cream. 

The  period  in  which  ice  cream,  production  and  sales  made  the  largest 
increase  is  from  1916  to  1920  - a period  which  covered  part  of  the  last  world  war. 

In  1916,  first  official  records  of  the  ice  cream,  industry  in  Pennsylvania, 
revealed  that  the  total  investment  in  the  industry  was  $6,359,900  and  the  value 
of  product  $9,976,400.  Four  years  later  there  was  an  increase  of  about  350  per 
cent:  capital  investme.nt  reaching  .$20,27  3,700;  output,  26,3  35,100  gallons,  and 
value  of  product  $35,322,300. 

Another  Pennsylvania  "first"  that  helped  develop  the  ice  cream  industry 
is  credited  to  a Carl  Jacobs,  of  Hazleton,  who  becamie  the  first  regular  user 
of  "dry  ice"  as  a refrigerant.  Today  dry  ice  has  replaced  to  a great  extent 
salt  brine.  In  1927  the  total  tonnage  of  dry  ice  in  Pennsylvania  for  ice  cream 
refrigeration  was  about  20,000  pounds.  In  1939  it  reached  the  total  of  15,000,000 
pounds.  Pennsylvania  now  produces  more  ice  cream  tr.an  did  the  entire  country 
38  years  ago . 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  AID  TO  PHARMACY 

Pharmacy  and  its  60,000  practitioners  throughout  the  country  whose 
prime  function  it  is  to  prepare  medicines  for  those  v/ho  require  them,  owe  much 
to  Pennsylvania. 

This  State,  according  to  statistics  issued  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  leads  the  nation  in  the  number 
of  registered  pharmacists  with  a total  of  7500  - or  one  and  three-quarters  men 
for  each  pharmacy  in  the  Commonwealth. 

To  Pennsylvania  goes  the  honor  of  having  the  first  pharmacy  and  the 
first  college  of  pharmacy  in  America.  The  former  has  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation in  Bethlehem  since  174-5  when  it  was  established  by  Dr.  John  Frederick  Otto. 

In  1821  the  druggist  in  the  Commonwealth  organized  what  is  now  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  & Science.  It  was  incorporated  one  year  later. 
The  pharmacy  course  at  that  time  was  conducted  as  a night  school  and  usually 
was  finished  in  about  two  or  three  years.  At  present,  however,  a full  four- 
year  curriculum  is  required  to  receive  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degree. 
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Another  notable  Pennsylvania  achicvomont  in  the  annals  of  pharmacy 
was  the  creation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  Philadelphia  in 
1858.  Philadelphia  also  was  the  birthplace  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
oldest  continuously  published  periodical  of  its  kind  in  the  English  speaking 
world.  It  still  is  maintained  as  a record  of  progress  in  pharmacy  and  allied 
sciences  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science. 

Although  the  first  law  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  Nev/ 
World  v/as  invoked  in  1622  at  the  behest  of  authorities  in  England,  it  was  not 
workable  and  in  I878  Governor  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania  signed  what  is  known  as 
the  "original  pharmacy  bill."  Used  as  the  basis  for  similar  legislation  in 
other  states,  the  bill  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  poison  and 
aimed  to  prevent  misbranding  and  adulterating  of  drugs  and  medicine  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

This  lav;  was  amended  10  years  later  and  in  1917  a new  bill  was  passed 
which  tended  to  make  the  law  more  applicable  to  the  times.  In  1921,  Pennsylvania 
legislation  again  was  the  forerunner  of  drug  statutes  which  were  v/idely  followed 
elsev/here. 

The  latter  statute  made  it  mandatory  for  any  person  who  wished  to 
conduct  a drug  store  in  Pennsylvania  to  apply  for  a permit.  A similar  provision 
nov;  is  mandatory  in  every  state. 

Harry  H,  Buch,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Pharmacy,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  the  first  federal  food  and  drug  act  came 
into  being  in  I9O6,  Pennsylvania  had  virtually  the  same  regulation  as  far  back 
as  1878  - or  28  years  prior. 

Another  forward  step  in  pharmacy  was  scored  by  this  State  in  1937 
vi/hen  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  a laboratory  in  v/hich 
various  drugs  and  preparations  are  tested  to  safeguard  the  public's  health. 
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In  194-0  Pennsylvania  had  3979  registered  pharmacies  or  6.6  per  cent 
of  all  the  drug  stores  in  the  nation  - an  average  of  one  drug  store  to  2300 
inhabitants. 

An  interesting  disclosure  by  the  State  Planning  Board  is  the  derivation 
of  the  druggist  symbol  - the  letter  R with  a thin  line  through  the  bottom  of 
the  last  doWii-stroke.  The  symbol  is  traced  to  a pagan  emblem  for  the  God  Jupiter. 
The  emblem  resembled  the  figure  "4"  and  was  used  to  identify  healers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GLASS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Permsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairm.an  of  State  Planning  Board. 

With  the  war  causing  a shortage  of  many  metals,  Pennsylvania's  prolific 
glass  industry  is  destined  to  play  a promiinent  role  in  the  present  emergency. 

Not  only  does  Pennsylvania  lead  the  Nation  in  the  value  of  its  glass 
products  but  also  is  a leader  in  the  diversification  and  quality  of  glass  items. 

According  to  figures  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce,  this  State's  glass  output  in  1939  (latest  available 
figures)  was  a little  less  than  86  millions  of  dollars. 

The  greatest  single  item  in  the  above  figure  is  glass  bottles  which 
amounted  to  $28,582,500,  Miscellaneous  products  covering  a large  variety  of 
specialties  amounted  to  $28,256,300;  plate  glass,  $10,284,500;  glass  tableware, 
$5,647,700;  window  glass,  $5,266,200;  lamp  chimneys,  etc,,  $4,447,900;  construc- 
tion glass,  $1,400,000  (estimated);  glass  mirrors,  $1,232,800;  decorative  glass, 
$286,100  and  cut-glass,  $275,700. 

Although  the  greatest  glass  production  is  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  and 
Surrounding  counties,  sizeable  plants  also  exist  in  the  oil  and  gas  producing 
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counties  to  the  north  and  other  sections  of  the  State,  notably  in  Clarion,  Jeffor 
son  and  Tioga  Counties.  Smaller  plants  are  located  throughout  the  State  and  the 
glass  industry  as  a whole  in  Pennsylvania  employs  well  over  20,000, 

Silica  sand,  soda  ash,  lime  and  cullet  (crushed  glass)  are  the  chief 
ingredients  of  glass.  Sand  is  the  base,  soda  ash  a flux  and  lime  a hardener. 
Cullet  is  added  to  hasten  melting  because  it  melts  more  quickly  than  rav;  material 
Sand  for  glass  is  essentially  quartz  and  a principal  source  is  the  water-laid 
Oriskany  quartzite  of  the  Alleghenies  which  supplies  glass  factories  east  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Plants  located  in  Huntingdon  County  produce  a fine  quality  glass 
which  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  glass  indristry.  In  1937  > a record  out- 
put of  glass  sand  was  established  in  Pennsylvania  - 958j294  tons,  of  v/hich 
522,518  tons  or  54.5  per  cent  came  from  Huntingdon  County, 

Every  ton  of  gl0.ss  produced  requires  more  than  a ton  and  a half  of 
raw  materials.  The  first  step  in  the  manuf acturing  of  glass  is  the  forming  of 
the  "batch"  which  is  the  mixing  of  portions  of  sand,  soda  ash  and  lime.  The 
batch  is  then  inserted  in  a specially  designed  furnace  where  a temperature  of 
over  2400  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  maintained  for  periods  of  24  hours  in  order  for 
the  material  to  have  r chance  to  melt  together. 

Care  is  taken  to  break  up  all  the  lumps  and  release  bubbles  of  gas 
which  form  in  the  batch.  The  molten  glass  then  flows  by  gravity  through  a pass- 
age into  the  refining  chamber  where  at  a temperature  of  20C0  degrees  Fahrenheit 
the  molten  glass  a.waits  withdrawal  fer  blowing.  In  form' r years  all  glass  was 
hand  blovm  but  today,  for  many  p''rposos,  there  arc  automatic  blowing  machines. 

A good  deal  of  theorising  has  been  done  as  to  the  start  of  glassmaking 
and  it  v/ould  require  too  much  detail  to  sift  the  various  claims.  The  earliest 
evidence,  however,  of  the  existence  of  the  art  of  gla.3s:  inking  is  found  in  Egypt 
and  a.lthough  Egyptian  chronology  is  so  uncertain  that  the  same  events  are  assigne 

by  different  Egyptologists  to  periods  thousands  of  years  apart,  inscriptions  and 
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paintings  on  the  glass  itself  indicate  its  manufacture  at  least  from  4000  to 
6000  years  ago.  In  this  country,  however,  the  making  of  glass  began  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  17th  century  but  did  not  attain  any  considerable  importance 
until  a century  later  when  in  1765  Baron  Henry  V/illiam  Steigel,  a German  settler, 
erected  glass  vrorks  near  lianheim,  Lancaster  County, 
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FORESTALLING  COIvMUNITY  CRISES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

During  this  year  there  has  been  an  acceleration  in  the  number  of 
requests  to  the  State  Planning  Board,  Department  of  Commerce,  for  local  planning 
and  zoning  information,  which  shows  that  communities  are  becoming  aware  of 
today's  fast  moving  events  v/hich  are  materially  affecting  the  welfare  of  every 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  These  abnormal  conditions  are  primarily  the  result  of 
the  National  Defense  Program  which  is  causing  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
business  activity  and  unpredictable  population  shifts  affecting  many  localities. 

The  normal  life  of  at  least  twenty  communities  in  the  State  already 
has  been  upset  by  the  emergency.  Tent  colonies  emd  trailer  camps  not  alv/ays 
equipped  with  sanitary  facilities  are  forming.  Small  board  and  tar  paper  houses 
are  being  built  and  scattered  indiscriminately  throughout  and  near  dignified 
residential  areas.  School  authorities  will  be  faced  v/ith  problems  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term  that  are  going  to  be  hard  to  solve.  In  situations  of 
this  type  much  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  on  the  community  itself  since  in  most 
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instances,  an  industry  is  willing  to  cooperate  if  there  is  any  previous  plan 
or  outline  to  which  it  can  adhere,  but  in  its  absence,  the  industry  and  its 
employees  endeavor  to  fit  themselves  into  the  locality  as  best  they  can  under 
the  circumstances. 

Since  the  peak  of  industrial  expansion  will  not  be  reached  for  some 
time,  many  communities  have  yet  to  feel  its  effect  and  therefore  have  time  to 
work  out  a plan  if  prompt  action  is  taken.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  know 
that  people  in  some  localities  are  beginning  to  think  about  constructive  plans 
to  prevent  the  chaos  occurring  when  a very  rapid  unplanned  expansion  of  a com- 
munity takes  place. 

While  zoning  is  generally  turned  to  first  when  a community  seeks  a 
control  for  rapid  expansion,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  complete  aid.  A 
zoning  ordinance,  while  controlling  among  other  things  the  location  and  density 
of  residences,  will  not  regulate  the  quality,  thereby  permitting  the  construct- 
ion of  buildings  v/hich  arc  fire  hazards  or  which  have  unsafe  structural  features. 
These  undesirable  characteristics  in  new  building  construction  can  be  prevented 
in  a community  through  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  a building  code.  Enabling 
Acts  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  vrhich  will  permit  any  minor  civil 
division  in  Pennsylvania  to  exercise  this  control, 

A building  code  may  not  only  regulate  the  construction,  alterations 
and  repairs  of  the  building  itself  but  also  facilities  such  as  vvater  supply, 
sewerage,  drainage,  etc.  These  are  im.portant  considerations  since  water  and 
se?/erage  facilities  which  are  quite  adequate  in  a sparsely  populated  area  may 
become  very  dangerous  when  the  population  increases  and  houses  are  closer  together. 

Each  community  should  determine  its  relationship  and  obligation  to 
the  national  emergency  and  act  accordingly  with  its  interests  in  mind.  While 
the  National  Government  is  going  fonvard  with  its  National  Defense  Program, 
communities  should  think  promptly  and  quickly  with  respect  to  their  "1 ocal  de- 
fense" programs. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(ileekly  Series  Release  ^'241) 

POPULATION  DENSITY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA'S  TOWTISHTPS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  namie  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania's  townships  are  becoming  more  densely  populated,  according 
to  an  analysis  made  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  Department  of  Commerce,  using 
as  a base  the  U,  S.  Census  of  I9AO.  It  disclosed  that  the  State  average  for  all 
toT/nships  in  19A0  was  68  persons  per  square  mile,  5 more  than  in  1930.  The  median, 
however,  was  only  47  in  1940  while  in  1930  it  was  44, 

The  analysis  also  showed  there  was  still  an  increasingly  v-ride  difference 
in  the  population  density  of  the  most  and  least  densely  populated  t otto  ships  of 
the  State  ranging  from  over  6OOO  to  slightly  more  than  one  person  to  the  square 
mile.  Twenty-four  townships  had  an  average  of  more  than  1000  persons  per  square 
mile,  one  more  than  in  1930,  The  majority  of  the  townships  had  less  than  a 
hundred  persons  per  square  mile,  there  being  II8I  in  1940  or  35  loss  than  in  1930, 
Upper  Darby  in  Delaware  County  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
densely  populated  to'vnship  in  the  State,  having  a density  of  6464  persons  per 
square  mile  in  1940,  This  v;as  more  than  tv/ice  the  number  of  persons  per  square 
mile  than  v/as  shown  for  any  other  township  in  the  State,  Its  population  density 
for  1930  was  5298  persons  per  square  mile  or  a gain  during  the  decade  of  II66, 

\ 
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At  the  other  extreme  several  townships  wore  grouped  closely.  Pine  in 
Clearfield  County  and  Barclay  in  Bradford  oech  had  1,4  persons  per  square  mile, 
while  Porter  in  Pike  County  and  Grugan  in  Clinton  each  had  a density  of  1,3 
persons  pLr  square  mile.  The  presence  of  a large  acreage  of  State  owned  land, 


'.vhcro  there  are  no  permanent  residents  with  the  possible  excoption  of 
foresters  and  fire  wardens,  is  an  important  reason  for  these  tov/nships 
sparsely  settled.  In  every  township  mentioned  above,  over  half  of  the 


a few 
being  so 
land  area 


is  OY/ned  by  the  State, 

There  are  two  classes  of  townships  in  Pennsylvania  namely,  first  and 
second.  An  Act  passed  in  1899  made  all  townships  in  the  State  having  a population 
of  three  hundred  or  more  to  the  square  mile,  tov/nships  of  thu  first  class,  while 
all  others  v/cre  classified  as  to\;nships  of  the  second  class.  This  division  \'^.s 
deemed  necessary  so  that  laws  could  be  passed  rugulating  thi:.ir  municipal  affairs 
v/hich  would  better  fit  actual  conditions.  However,  it  is  not  mandatory  the.t 
townships  of  the  second  class  upon  reaching  tho  required  density,  become  town- 
ships of  the  first  class  and  there  arc  many  such  comraunitics  eligible  for  reclrss- 
ification  if  they  so  desire.  There  were  60  to^^-nships  of  the  first  class  in  the 
State  in  1940,  while  113  had  a population  density  of  three  hundred  or  more  to  the 
square  mile.  Thus  53  townships  of  the  second  class  could  change  their  classifica- 
tion to  first  class  if  they  foci  so  inclined.  In  193G  only  107  townships  had  a 
population  density  of  three  hundred  or  mor^  to  the  souarc  mile. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  in  density  and  since  it  is  not  mandatory  for 
a township  to  change  its  classification,  a problem  is  created  for  the  General 
Assembly  that  th^y  sought  to  prevent  by  the  lav  of  1899.  As  mentioned  previously, 
there  aro  many  instances  in  v'hich  conditions  differ  in  tee  densely  populated  areas 
from  those  spa^rsely  inhabited,  making  difficult  the  application  of  general  la'vs. 

As  an  example,  hTiito  Township,  Eca.ver  County,  the  most  densely  popula,tcd  of  the 
second  class,  has  a density  of  2578  persons  per  square  mile  and  the  previously  men- 
tioned Grugan  Tovnship  with  a density  of  1,85  urc  both  townships  of  the  second 
class  and  any  laws  passed  with  respect  to  townships  of  the  second  cla.ss  arc 
equally  applicable  to  both. 
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SAVE  GAS  AND  SEE  PEIR'SYLVAIJIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Cormnerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 


Pennsylvanians,  faced  -ffith  a gasoline  shortage  at  the  close  of  summer 
and  with  the  beautiful  autumn  season  still  ahead,  have  a great  opportunity  denied 
the  people  of  less  fortunate  states. 

Within  cur  State  borders  there  are  thirteen  million  acres  of  forest 
land,  over  forty  thousand  miles  of  State  highway  and  more  than  that  amount  of 
to^mship  roads  and  over  two  million,  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land. 
The  St  ate  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  points  out  that  Pennsyl- 
vania m.otorists  arc  extremely  lucky  in  having  close  at  hand  one  of  the  greatest 
recreational  areas  in  our  country. 

Far  places  alv/ays  lure  the  summer  travellers  but  this  year  in  a time  of 
nationa.1  emergency  Pennsylvanians  should,  as  a patriotic  duty,  investigate  the 
attractions  of  their  c^m  State  which  drav;  every  yean  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourists  from  every  part  of  our  naAicn, 

Many  a resident  of  the  Keystone  State  is  not  aamirc  of  the  fact  tha.t 
Pennsylvania  contains  over  two  million  a.cres  of  State  and  National  forest  land  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of  game  land. 
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Wo  have  all  visited  Valley  Forge  and  Gettysburg  but  there  are  eighteen 
other  historical  parks  and  ten  natural  menunents  new  maintained  by  cur  State  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  or  by  the  Pennsylvania  Histories,!  Commission. 

Many  of  those  arc  of  national  importance  and  arc  visited  every  year  by  thousands 
of  travellers  from  all  over  the  v/orld. 

In  addition  to  these  sites  there  are  twenty-eight  State  forest  parks 
and  five  Federal  Recreation  Demonstration  Areas,  many  in  spots  of  outstanding 
scenic  beauty,  which  provide  swirmaing,  boating  and  camping  facilities  for  all. 

Today,  mth  the  defense  program  in  full  swing,  the  tremendous  efforts 
of  our  eastern  and  western  cities  offer  to  the  travellers  a nev;  thrill  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  industrial  might  of  cur  Commomvca^lth  going  ahead  at  full  speed. 

A trip  dov/n  the  Delawa.re,  or  a drive  at  night  along  the  river  banks  at 
Pittsburgh,  will  provide  the  visitor  with  mem.orablo  pictures  of  the  greatest 
industrial  power  in  the  v/orld  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort. 

There  is  no  need,  the  State  Planning  Board  points  out,  for  a Pennsyl- 
vanian to  travel  far  these  days,  or  to  use  up  much  gasoline,  to  enjoy  outdoor 
life  amid  some  of  the  roost  striking  scenery  in  the  ea.st  of  cur  country  and  to 
view  the  most  interesting  sights  that  have  been  afforded  the  people  of  this 
generation. 
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POST -DEFENSE  PLAIT] INC 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Every  person  in  some  way  is  affected  by  the  National  Defense  Program  and 
most  of  our  citizens  have  it  more  or  less  constantly  in  their  thoughts.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  and  much  cooperation  is  needed  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  Pro- 
gram. Many  persons,  hovirever,  also  are  thinking  beyond  the  present  to  the  time  when 
the  nation  will  again  return  to  its  normal  life. 

Important  as  is  our  Defense  Programi,  it  is  devised  to  fit  temporary  con- 
ditions and  our  communities  and  problems  will  be  here  long  after  the  present 
emergency  is  past.  The  problems  left  behind  probably  will  be  enlarged  because  of 
the  speed  at  which  we  are  moving  today,  necessitating  many  readjustments  later. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  and  State  Planning  Board  have  been 
studying  and  analyzing  these  problems  for  some  time  and  an  increasing  number  of 
requests  have  been  received  from  other  governmental  and  private  agencies  for  cooper- 
ation and  advice.  These  State  offices  were  called  upon  by  representatives  from 
several  local  communities  and  conferences  v/ere  had  concerning  the  manner  in  v/hich 
they  could  assist  in  solving  their  ovm  local  problems  and  just  how  they  could 
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cooperate  in  a State  or  National  program.  At  the  time  procedures  were  discussed 
and  suggestions  made. 

One  of  the  most  important  aids  v;hich  will  provide  a partial  solution  to 

these  coming  problems  is  to  have  available  and  ready  for  execution  a planned 
program  of  public  works.  This  program  could  begin  to  function  immediately  after 

the  present  emergency  is  ended  thus  cushioning  the  inevitable  shock  v/hich  industry 
and  labor  will  feel,  the  present  time  an  organization  is  being  assembled  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  v/hich  a public  v/orks  program  can  go  in 

this  respect.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  taking  of  an  inventory  of 
those  public  improvements  which  will  be  necessary  over  a period  of  years  and  in  the 
near  future  every  community  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  contacted  for  their  opinions 
and  suggestions  so  that  a program  can  be  planned  intelligently. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  that  collectively  the  amounts  of  public  funds 
expended  every  year  for  municipal  improvements  and  repairs  are  enormous.  These  ex- 
penditures, if  controlled  and  properly  planned,  can  be  helpful  not  only  for  the 
added  physical  convenience  they  give  to  the  people,  but  also  can  furnish  needed  em- 
ployment for  many  workers  when  they  are  released  from  their  present  occupations  due 
to  the  termination  of  the  National  Defense  Program  and  while  peace  time  jobs  are 
being  developed  for  them.  If  there  is  no  coordination  of  collective  local  public 

works  programs,  work  which  is  not  urgently  needed  may  be  started  before  the  present 
emergency  is  over  with  the  result  that  more  confusion  v/ould  be  added  to  an  already 
perplexing  situation. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  communities  begin  thinking  about  their  future 
public  works  program,  so  that  v/hen  they  are  asked  for  their  cooperation,  information 
can  be  made  readily  available.  During  the  temporary  curtailment  of  public  works 
expenditures,  which  is  suggested  at  this  time  for  all  except  those  of  an  absolute 
imperative  nature,  the  communities'  financial  status  can  be  improved,  thus  removing 
a major  obstacle  by  preparing  the  local  treasury  for  the  proper  moment  when  the 
time  for  public  v/orks  expenditures  is  at  hand. 
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PENNSHA/ APIA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  DEFENSE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  yovr  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairraan  of  State  Planning  Board, 


Pennsylvania's  production  of  materials  for  the  A-rmy  and  Navy  has  com- 
pletely justified  the  claim  that  our  Common’vealth  is  the  keystone  of  National  De- 
fense, B‘y  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  Navy  Department  ceased  publishing  the 
amounts  of  defense  contracts  allocated  to  the  various  states,  Pennsylvania's  total 
of  direct  contracts  for  the  Army  and  Navy  was  more  than  SI , 300,000,000,  The  total 
of  all  orders  and  defense  expenditures,  including  those  for  construction,  allocated 
to  our  State  to  the  thirtieth  of  June  was  more  than  $1,600,000,000,  Those  figures., 
however,  represent  but  a fractional  part  of  Ponnsylvania' s contribution  to  defense 
during  the  past  year  and  the  large  number  of  the  State's  sub-contracts  as  well  as 
the  production  of  enormous  quantities  of  raw  materials  in  our  coal  mines  and  steel 
mills  justify  the  claim  that  Pennsylvani  is  toda.y  making  the  largest  total  contri- 
bution of  any  state  in  our  Union  to  the  program  of  defense. 

In  a statement  released  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  Pennsylvania's  shipyards  there 
o-ro  now  under  construction  24  vessels  for  the  U,S,  Navy  including  3 battleships, 
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1 mine  layer,  2 motor  torpedo  boats,  6 cruisers,  2 destroyers,  5 sub  chasers  and 
5 mine  sv/eepers.  Pennsylvania  shipyards  on  the  Delaware  have  also  under  v/ay  or 
on  contract  80  tankers,  31  cargo  ships  and  1 cargo  passenger  ship.  The  total  cost 
of  naval  and  merchant  ships  under  government  contract  in  Pennsylvania  yards  is 
$734,550,641. 

In  the  first  v;orld  war  Pcnnsylva.nia  industries  were  also  distinguished 
by  the  speed  and  quantity  of  their  output.  The  Tacony  Ordinance  Corporation  in 
the  seven  months  from  August  11,  1917  to  Yiay  15>  1918  erected  a complete  steel 
works  and  completed  the  forging  of  an  order  for  155  rilimeter  guns  which  were 
shipped  8-I/2  m.onths  from  the  date  when  this  ordinance  plant  had  been  nothing  but 
an  empty  patch  of  ground.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  despite  the 
speed  with  which  we  wont  into  production  in  I918  only  a few  American  mn.de  guns 
v;erc  ever  shipped  to  cur  armies  in  France, 

That  the  Ber-vvick  plant  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Corporation  early 
this  July  completed  its  l,0C0th  tank  within  little  more  than  a year  of  the  receipt 
of  its  order  is  more  significant  than  many  of  the  remarkable  achie^’-ement s in  the 
first  world  v/ar,  v/hich  frequently  resulted  in  the  completion  of  arms  and  arvnuni- 
tion  too  late  to  be  of  actual  service  in  battle.  For  it  is  a fact,  from  the 
official  record  of  the  Ordinance  Department,  that  between  April  1,  1917  and  Nov- 
ember 11,  1918  the  United  States  shipped  over  seas  only  8l5  units  of  mobile  ar- 
tillery in  a war  in  which  in  the  single  battle  of  the  Somme  the  British  fired  four 
million  shells. 


Some  outstanding  classes  of  defense  orders  on  v/hich  Pennsylvania  indus- 


tries are  now  at  work  are  as  follows: 


Transportation  Equipment 
Tanks  and  Parts 
Guns  & Amor  Plate 
Machine  Tools 
Textiles 

Shells  and  Ammunition 
Construction  of  plants  and  craiton- 
ment  s 


$28,892,301 

92,952,803 

74,089,195 

21,000,000 

59,000,000 

67,851,000 

129,383,000 
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The  materials  now  being  turned  out  by  our  State's  industries  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  include  an  astonishing  variety  of  products  among  a host  of  other 
items*  1,058,000  pieces  of  chinaware;  more  than  200,000  gallons  of  paint; 
2,180,000  undershirts;  1,875»000  neckties;  70,000  pairs  of  bakers'  pants. 
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Rh;NNSYLVAI'IIA  steel  the.  backbone  of  defense 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
°f  Cornraerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Modern  v;arfare  is  a v/ar  of  steel  against  steel.  Armies  need  food,  clothing, 
and  a thousand  types  of  equipment  - everything,  in  fact  from  kitchen  aprons  to  bass 
drums.  Pennsylvania  is  today  manufacturing  an  immense  variety  of  such  materials. 

But  steel  is  the  backbone  of  war.  And  Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  steel  producer 
in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  products  of  the  steel  works  of  the  Keystone  state,  according  to  a 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  State  Planning  Board  01  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
are  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  output  of  our  nation.  More  than  one-third  of 
all  American  steel  works  are  located  in  Pennsylvania.  With  a normal  output  of  I6 
million  tons  of  steel  a year,  Pennsylvania's  furnaces  have  a peace  time  capacity 
greater  than  that  of  any  foreign  nation  but  Germany  and  Russia,  and  equaled  in  1937 
to  83^  of  the  production  of  the  entire  Germ.an  Reich  including  the  Saar,  99^  of  that 
of  Russiajmore  than  120%  of  the  output  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  three  times 
that  of  Japan. 

The  sustained  war  time  capacity  of  our  State's  steel  works  may  v/ell  prove 
to  surpass  that  of  any  nation  in  the  v/orld.  For  many  years  the  use  of  Bessemer 
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converters  in  our  State  has  declined,  though  the  steel  produced  by  these  converters 
can  be  used  for  many  light  structural  purpose#  and  for  the  making  of  wire  and  pipe. 
It  can  also  be  used  as  feeding  material  for  open  hearth  furnaces  greatly  increasing 
their  output.  Am^ong  other  steps  now  undertaken  to  expand  Pennsylvania's  steel 
production,  two  new  Bessemer  converters  with  an  annual  capacity  of  600,000  tons 
under  construction  at  Braddock,  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  smelting  of  steel,  Pennsylvania  also  leads  our  n_tion 
and  almost  all  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  its  output  of  finished  rolled  and  forged 
steel,  and  it  is  also  the  producer  of  nearly  one-third  of  all  American  pig  iron. 

How  greatly  war  demand  has  stimulated  Pennsylvania's  production  of  this 
primary  metal  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  State's  output  of  pig  iron  to  the 
end  of  August  is  approximately  7,590,000  gross  tons  as  compared  with  5,900,000  in 
1940  and  3,920,000  in  1939.  This  represents  an  increased  output  of  93^  over  the 
same  period  in  1939  and  of  29^  over  1940.  These  figures  indicate  the  very  large 
and  vital  contribution  which  the  heavy  industries  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  making 
to  the  National  Defense. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  COAL  AND  COKE  VITAL  FCR  DEFENCE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Comrnerco  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Every  gross  ton  of  iron  produced  in  America  requires  for  its  production 
approximately  2,000  pounds  of  coke,  the  yield  of  2,653  pounds  of  coal. 

In  addition  to  being  the  leading  steel  producing  area  in  America,  Penn- 
sylvania is  also  America's  largest  coal  producer  ^nd  turns  out  m.ore  coke  every  year 
than  any  comparable  area  in  the  world.  In  a statement  issued  by  the  State  Planning 
Board,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  1940,  from  its  bee- 
hive and  by-product  ovens,  Pennsylvania  produced  17,412,024  net  tons  of  coke  - 
thirty  percent  of  the  entire  output  of  our  nation  and  more  than  t'wice  that  of  any 
other  American  state;  a production  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ^nd  exceeded 
only  by  Germany  and  Russia. 

Considering  its  dominant  position  in  steel  and  iron  and  the  need  for  coke 
in  American  steel  and  iron  production,  PennsylVi..nia  is  today  providing  at  a rapidly 
increasing  tempo  the  four  vital  raw  materials,  which  will  determine  the  outcome  of 
this  greatest  war  of  all  time* 

Pennsylvania' s v/eekly  production  of  bituminous  coal  has  almost  doubled 
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over  the  pr.st  tv/o  years.  The  State's  weekly  production  of  bituminous  for  the  «veek 
ending  July  26  was  2,702,000  tons;  for  the  same  week  in  1940,  it  v;as  2,177,000 
tons;  for  the  same  week  in  1939,  it  was  1,335,000  tons.  In  the  week  ending  August 
16,  Pennsylvania's  total  coal  production  of  3,852,000  tons  was  32,^  of  the  total 
output  of  Am.erican  coal. 

The  production  of  Beehive  Coke,  of  which  production  Pennsylvania's  output 
is  nearly  89^  of  the  U.  S-  total,  it  an  excellent  measure  of  the  activity  cf  cur 
State's  coal  and  steel  industries.  In  1939  to  the  end  cf  the  third  week  cf  August 
227,800  tons  cf  Beehive  Coke  v/ere  produced  in  Pennsylvania.  By  1940,  this  figure 
had  risen  to  1,040,900  tons,  an  increase  of  358-1.  By  1941,  production  forthe  same 
period  had  increased  t^  3,405,200  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,400a  over  1939. 

In  addition  to  this  Beehive  Coke  production,  Pennsylvania's  by-product 
coke  ovens  produced  in  1940,  14,661,000  tons  of  by-product  coke,  221,697,903  gallons 
of  coal  tar,  507,602,000  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  a base  for  fertilizer  and 
nitrate  explosives  as  ./ell  as  67,897,000  gallons  of  light  oil  from  which  is  derived 
the  principal  ingredient  of  trinitrotoluol. 

In  the  whole  world  no  other  area  of  like  size  and  population  is  today 
equQ-lling  Pennsylvania's  output  of  these  basic  products  essenti„.l  for  modern  warfare 
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HOUSING  IN  PEIDISYL VANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

There  were  only  2,9  per*  cent,  of  the  2,6l8,442  dwelling  units  in  Penn- 
sylvania vacant  and  for  sale  or  rent  on  April  1,  1940  according  to  the  U.  S, 

Bureau  of  Census,  An  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  source  on  the  occupancy 
status  of  the  dwelling  units  of  all  States  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  reveals  that  Pennsylvania's  percentage  of  all  dwelling 
units  unoccupied  vifas  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation, 

Only  two  other  States  ('.Test  Virginia  and  Iowa),  in  addition  to  Penn- 
sylvania, had  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  their  total  dwelling  units  unoccupied. 
Percentages  for  other  States  ranged  upward  with  the  highest  occurring  in  the 
northern  New  England  States,  in  most  of  the  Mountain  States  excepting  Utah,  in 
Mew  York,  New  Jersey  and  Florida,  Florida's  percentage  of  8.9  was  the  highest, 
but  this  high  ratio  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  seasonal  vacancies, 

Hliile  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  housing  situation,  since  early 
in  1940,  caused  by  shifting  population  in  connection  with  the  National  Defense 
Program,  the  statistics  of  more  than  a year  ago  are  highly  significant  since  they 
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are  an  indication  of  the  nonr.al  trend.  Studied  from  a long-range  vie-.'/point,  the 
normal  trend  is  of  major,  importance  and  while  somev/hat  affected  by  temporary 
emergencies,  the  true  situation  is  generally  reflected  by  conditions  undisturbed 
by  present  pressing  necessities, 

A statement  made  by  Catherine  Bauer,  a noted  housing  authority  and  form.er 
staff  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  that  five  per  cent,  vacan- 
cies are  usually  held  to  bo  necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  adequate  selection  on 
the  part  of  prospective  tenants,  causes  thought  with  respect  to  Pennsylvania's 
status,  ''hilo  no  landlord  wants  vacancies,  the  lack  of  selection  will  create 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  renters,  resulting  in  a greater  turnover  which 
is  also  undesirable  to  the  owners.  Housing  shortages  also  have  the  tendency  to 
send  rents  soaring,  a condition  which  few  persons  wish  to  see. 

The  percentage  of  vacancy  statistics  are  deceiving  since  they  do  not 
reveal,  among  other  things,  dwelling  units  unfit  for  habitation  which  are  now  being 
utilized  and  those  vacant  that  should  never  be  reoccupied.  If  these  houses  were 
eliminated,  Pennsylvania's  position  would  be  made  still  further  acute. 

There  are,  ho\¥ever,  several  bright  spots  in  the  housing  picture.  One  of 
the  most  important,  and  especially  so  to  post-defense  pla.nners  v/ho  are  thinking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  conditions  again  return  to  normal  and  numerous  workers  are 
released  from  their  emergency  employment,  is  the  feeling  that  need  for  housing 
will  go  a long  way  toward  absorbing  the  labor  which  will  be  released  by  defense 
industries , 
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Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


Data  recently  released  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reveals  the  fact  that 
during  1940  Pennsylvania  has  increased  her  production  of  a very  large  variety  of 
mineral  products  for t he  use  of  our  nation  in  this  period  of  emergency. 

Our  State  has  also  maintained  her  foremost  position  in  the  production  of 
slats,  mineral  paints,  of  cemient , clay,  coal,  coke  and  its  by-products,  ferro  alloys, 
pig  iron,  steel,  stone,  and  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  copper  and  zinc  smielters, 
and  is  second  among  the  states  in  clay  products,  lime  and  sand  and  gravel.  Penn- 
sylvania is  also  among  the  four  leading  states  in  our  Union  in  the  production  of 
silica  sand  and  ground  sandstone  and  of  iron  ore  and  produces  or  refines  many  imi- 
portant  miinor  metals  such  as  the  increasingly  valuaole  alloys  of  beryllium..  The 
uses  of  this  metal  are  rapidly  expanding  in  the  production  of  non-magnetic  tools 
and  critical  parts  for  airplane  engines  and  it  has  recently  been  employed  in  England 
to  prepare  from  seaweed  a new  textile  fo.bric  resembling  rayon.  Ber-.lite,  a 
beryllium  and  alumdnum  alloy,  lighter  than  alum.inum  and  as  strong  as  high  grade  steel 
is  now  being  studied  for  use  in  the  airplane  industry. 

It  is  not  often  realized  that  a.mcng  the  great  variety  of  minerals  and 
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metals  produced  in  Pennsylvania  must  also  be  included  both  gold  and  silver.  Penn- 
sylvania's production  of  gold  in  1940,  while  only  $64,400,  v/as  greater  than  that 
of  any  state  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  great  demand  which  national  defense  is  placing  upon  the  production  of 
metals  has  also  served  to  emphasize  during  1940  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania,  while 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  both  iron  and 
steel,  also  leads  America  in  the  production  of  primary  slab  zinc,  of  which  our 
State's  output  of  175,000  tons  in  1940  represented  an  increase  of  nearly  20,000  tons 
over  1939  and  of  35,000  tons  over  1936.  Pennsylvania's  production  of  primary  slab 
zinc  was  26^  of  the  national  total  in  1940*  Pennsylvania' s leadership  in  zinc 
production  is  a striking  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  capacity  of  the  State's 
industry,  for  our  leadership  in  the  output  of  slab  zinc  has  been  attained  despite 
the  fact  that  no  zinc  ore  is  mined  in  the  Staoe  of  Pennsylvania.  This  metal  is  of 
great  importance  in  national  defense  oecause  of  its  use  in  the  production  of  battery 
elements,  brass,  paint,  for  the  production  of  galvanized  iron,  in  die  casting,  in 
automobile  manufacture,  in  photo-engraving,  in  boiler  plate  ana  in  the  manufacture  of 
brake  lining. 

For  the  first  time  since  1931  America  is  producing  the  metal  cobalt  from 
native  ores.  This  cooalt  ore  is  being  recovered  from  iron  pyrites  produced  at  the 
Cornwall  mine  near  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  Cobalt  is  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  paint  dryers  and  as  an  alloy  for  steel  in  the  production  of  cutting  tools,  drills, 
dies,  valves,  and  magnets.  Because  of  the  decline  of  imports  of  that  metal  from 
Belgium,  Germ.any,  France  and  Finland,  this  recovery  of  cobalt  from  the  ores  in 
Pennsylvania  mines  has  become  a matter  of  great  importance  to  our  nation. 
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HOUSES  FOR  SALE  OR  RECT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  Janes,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Of  the  76,151  dwelling  units  in  Pennsylvania  that  were  vacant  and  for  sale 

or  rent  on  April  1,  1940,  49,999  were  located  in  urban  places  and  26,152  in  rural 

a 

'territory  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.  This  was  disclosed  by/further 
analysis  of  the  data  from  this  source  on  the  occupancy  status  of  the  dwelling  units 
of  all  states  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  first  information  of  which  was  released  several  weeks  ago. 

The  percentage  of  dwelling  units  v/hich  were  vacant  and  for  sale  or  rent  is 
almost  identical  in  urban  and  rural  co*mmunities  of  Pennsylvania,  being  2.8^  and 
3.1^  respectively.  For  both  types  of  areas  these  percentages  are  low  in  comparison 
to  those  for  the  Nation, which  were  4.3a  urban  and  6.1^  rural.  In  only  three  instance 
among  the  states  did  the  percentage  of  urban  vacancies  exceed  those  of  rural  and  they 
occurred  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Florida. 

There  were  considerable  differences  betv/een  the  vacancy  ratios  in  the  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  states  located  near  Pennsylvania,  notably  in  the  Nev;  England 
states,  Maine’s  ratio  of  urban  to  rural  vacancy  was  4,3^  urban  to  10.1^  rural. 
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New  Hampshire  3*9^  urban  to  11.9^  rural,  Rhode  Island  urban  to  13-3^  rural, 

mth  the  ratios  for  the  other  states  in  this  si^ction  being  somewhat  similar. 

New  York  and  Mer/  Jersey,  which  border  on  Pennsylvania,  had  ratios  of  6.4^  and 
5.8f.  urban  to  11.1^=  o.nd  11.7a  rural,  respectively. 

It  is  apparent,  from  these  statistics,  that  Pennsylvania's  housing 
status  is  different  from  that  of  its  neighbors.  Whether  the  State  is  better 
or  worse  because  of  these  facts  is  debatable,  \Wnile  many  states  have  an 
unusually  low  percentage  of  urban  dv/ellings  vacant,  in  numerous  instances  this 
is  offset  somev/hat  by  having  rural  dwellings  available,  but  this  condition  is 
not  true  for  Pennsylvania.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a migration  to  the 
country,  similar  to  that  of  the  early  thirties  may  again  take  place  when  defense 
industries  return  to  normal  operation,  but  present  vacancies  in  rural  areas  of 
our  State  could  not  absorb  any  appreciable  amount  of  urban  dwellers. 

If,  as  many  persons  believe,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  State's  interest 
to  have  too  low  a percentage  of  vacancy,  remedial  mieasures  in  the  form  of  a 
building  prograra  timed  to  begin  when  work  is  needed  ^-'ould  prove  to  be  an  asset 
in  many  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  high  occupancy  rate  is  merely 
further  proof  that  Pennsylvania  is  a fine  place  in  which  to  live  and  that  its 


inhabitants  are  reluctant  to  leave  its  borders 
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AIR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAI'i 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S»  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Depeirtment 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


Air  photographs  of  the  State  Planning  Board  are  playing  a vital  part  in 
our  National  Defense  Program.  In  the  "all-out"  effort  being  made  to  increase  the 
production  of  national  defense  goods,  Pennsylvania's  industries  and  utilities  are 
using  air  photographs  in  planning  for  the  expansion  of  plants  and  facilities.  By 
using  these  air  photographs,  weeks  and  months  of  tedious  surveying  and  mapping  are 
eliminated  and  technical  and  engineering  personnel  are  released  for  other  urgent 
duties.  Time  is  essential  to  industrial  expansion  and  each  hour  saved  increases 
production  capacity  and  adds  to  our  national  security. 

Every  square  mile  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  photographed  from  the  air. 
Nearly  30,000  air  photographs  and  980  photo  index  sheets  are  contained  in  the  files 
of  the  Planning  Board's  offices  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce.  These 
files  contain  photo  index  sheets  for  the  entire  State  with  the  exception  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  and  contact  prints  for  all  but  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the 
State.  Contact  prints  and  enlargements  may  be  purchased  for  any  area  of  the  State 
through  the  Department. 
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During  the  present  national  emergency  these  air  photographs  are  being 

for 

used  in  selecting  sites  for  proposed  cantonments,  munition  plants  and/other 
strategic  national  defense  purposes.  They  are  being  used  by  railroads  and 
telephone  companies  in  planning  new  lines  and  as  a base  for  perpetual  inventory 
records  of  their  facilities. 

Som.e  of  the  largest  manufacturing  com.panies  of  the  State  are  using 
air  photographs  in  planning  for  the  expansion  of  present  plants  and  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  nev;  ones.  Coal  operators  and  mining  companies  are 
likewise  making  good  use  of  air  photographs  in  the  selection  of  new  workings. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  utilizes  air  photographs  in  planning 
for  flood  control  damjs  and  protection  works  to  safeguard  these  vital  industries 
and  utilities  from  devasting  floods. 

By  using  air  photographs,  it  is  possible  to  examine  every  square  mile 
of  an  area  or  of  the  entire  State  within  a comparatively  short  timie . Topography, 
drainage,  type  of  land  use,  forest  cover  and  location  of  highways,  railroads 
and  structures  of  all  kinds  can  be  seen  on  the  air  photographs.  Routes  for 
railroads,  power  lines,  pipe  lines,  highways,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  can 
be  selected  from  the  air  photographs  much  m.ore  quickly  than  by  any  other  method. 
Sites  for  proposed  industrial  plants  can  be  scrutinized  and  evaluated  more 
quickly  and  often  with  a greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  by  reconnaissance  surveys 


on  the  site . 
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ONE-FIFTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  INDUSTRY  DEVOTED  TO  DEFENSE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  ncme  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania's  defense  orders  during  the  first  year  of  our  national 
defense  effort  equaled  the  grand  total  of  $1,320,492,089  according  to  an  audit 
recently  completed  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  figure  does  not  include  orders  amounting  to  more  than  $75j000,000 
placed  with  Pennsylvania  contractors  for  work  to  be  done  in  other  states,  or  orders 
amounting  to  more  than  $14,000,000  placed  with  out-of-State  contractors  doing  work 
in  Pennsylvania,  nor  does  it  include  millions  of  dollars  allocated  for  non- 
manufacturing purposes  such  as  defense  training  programs,  defense  housing  projects 
and  W.P.A,  defense  projects. 

This  large  total  of  nearly  1 I/3  billion  dollars  also  does  not  include 
the  value  of  subcontracts  being  executed  in  Pennsylvania  for  manufacturers  in  other 
states  nor  does  it  indicate  the  tremendous  volume  of  production  of  steel,  iron  and 
coal  by  Pennsylvania  industry  to  supply  shipbuilders  and  makers  of  tanks  and 
artillery  with  raw  or  semi-finished  materials. 

These  figures  for  the  first  yeeir  of  defense  effort  represent  the  only 
complete  information  the  people  01  the  State  are  likely  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the 
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full  extent  of  the  primary  defense  orders  in  Pennsylvania  until  th-  close  of  the 
present  vi/orld  v.^ar,  as  about  the  first  of  July  the  Navy  ceased  publication  of  the 
amounts  of  its  orders. 

Since  this  is  the  only  full  year's  record  we  will  have? it  is  interesting 
to  see  ¥/hst  tremendous  contribution  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  are  already  under- 
taking for  national  defense.  This  includes  more  than  $795)000,000  worth  of  ships, 
more  than  $93)000,000  in  tanks,  $75)000,000  worth  of  guns  and  armor  plate, 
$69)000,000  worth  of  shells  and  ammunition  a.nd  mor..  tha.n  $59)000,000  v/orth  of 
textile  goods,  as  well  as  nea.rly  $89,000,000  in  building  construction. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  often  thought  of  by  its  citizens  as  an  important 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  and  parts  and  yet  orders  amounting  to 
$31,000,000  have  been  placed  with  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  for  such  equipment 
for  tho  United  States  Army. 

That  Pennsylvania  can  greatly  increase  her  production  in  many  lines  of 
defense  production  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  State's  direct  orders  for  chem- 
icals and  allied  products  to  the  first  of  July  is  only  a little  over  $4,000,000 
although  this  State  is  the  leading  source  of  the  coal  tar  by-products  from  which 
most  of  the  important  military  chemicr^ls  must  be  manufactured,  and  that  with  cur 
large  capacity  for  the  production  of  electrical  supplies  only  $8,600,000  worth  of 
such  products  hs.ve  as  yet  been  ordered  from  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  by  our 
national  government. 

The  State’s  present  orders  for  airplanes  and  parts  amount  to  $13,785)000. 
This  figure  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the  near  future  since  large  fac- 
tories for  the  construction  of  airplanes  and  parts  arc  now  being  erected  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  go  into  production  on  the  scale  which  will 
be  witnessed  during  the  next  year. 

The  widespread  recidjustraents  of  labor  and  industry  which  have  already 
resulted  from  this  expansion  of  defense  output  can  readily  be  imagined  when  it  is 


considered  that  while  some  of  our  counties  have  no  defense  orders  at  all,  in 
others  the  defense  orders  already  placed  amount  to  from  half  to  more  than  twice 
the  whole  normal  annual  output  of  the  county's  industry.  Defense  orders  placed 
in  the  full  year  covered  by  our  record  represent  more  than  one-fifth  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s normal  industrial  output.  In  Philadelphia  the  orders  placed  arc  almost 
50  percent  of  the  total  annual  production  of  that  city.  In  Montour  County  the 
orders  represent  70  percent  of  the  county's  annual  output;  in  Delaware  County, 
more  than  100  percent;  and  in  Columbia  County,  24-7  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill,  whore  there  is  still  a large  reserve  of 
unem-ployed  labor,  the  direct  defense  orders  represent  scarcely  2 percent  of  xhs 
avero.ge  annual  value  of  manufe cturers . Pennsylvania  v/ill  not  be  contributing  its 
full  capacity  to  the  progrsjn  of  defense  until  these  groat  discrepancies  have  be  ?n 
rectified  and  the  defense  orders  have  been  spread  into  those  regions  in  our  etat-j 
whose  labor  and  manufacturing  capacity  have  scarcely  yet  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute in  any  substantial  iray  to  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
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GASH  INCOME,  $14,000  PER  ACPT: 

Prepared  for  tL©  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  3-  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania  leads  all  states  in  the  sale  of  crop  grown  under  glass  and 
propagated  mushrooms,  according  to  statistics  recently  released  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Census.  From  an  analysis  of  this  information  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  it  was  disclosed  that  the  sales  of  these  product 
for  the  year  1939  amounted  to  the  sizeable  sum  of  $9,C74,212. 

New  York  and  Chio  ranked  second  and  third  respectively  vvith  sales  for  each 
amounting  to  over  eight  million  dollars.  Illinois  ranked  fourth  selling  nearly 
seven  million  dollars  worth  of  these  products.  The  total  sales  of  the  first  four 
states  amounted  to  nearly  425^0  of  the  Nation's  total  sales  which  v/ere  C78,53C,545  . 

When  agricultural  products  of  the  state  are  considered,  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  think  only  of  well  known  field  and  orchard  products,  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  and  overlook  those  grown  under  cover.  However,  by  com.paring 
farm  values  it  is  found  that  on  a cash  basis  crops  grown  under  glass  and  propagated 
mushrooms  are  nearly  as  important  as  apples  or  oats  in  Pennsylvania  and  much  more 
important  than  such  items  as  barley,  rye,  ouckwheat,  tobacco,  peaches,  grapes,  etc. 

Since  a relatively  small  area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  before- 
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mentioned  horticultural  specialties,  the  space  utilized  is  reported  in  square  feet. 
In  Pennsylvania  27,149,962  square  feet  of  area  on  1668  farms  v/ere  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  For  comparative  purposes  the  quoting  of  the  area  in  square  feet  is  con- 
fusing, because  the  acre  is  generally  the  unit  of  measurement  used  when  farm  land 
and  agricultural  products  are  discussed.  When  the  area  used  for  these  specialized 
products  is  changed  to  an  acre  basis,  startling  disclosures  result. 

The  27,149,962  square  feet  mentioned  previously  is  the  equivalent  of 
slightly  more  than  623  acres.  By  computing  on  an  acre  basis,  the  sale  of  products 
from  this  acreage  amounting  to  over  nine  million  dollars,  the  result  is  $14,559  cash 
income  per  acre.  This  figure  loomis  large  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a farm.er,  even 
in  the  best  agricultural  centers  of  our  Stats,  would  be  more  than  satisfied  if  a 
cash  income  of  as  low  as  $100  per  acre  could  be  derived  from,  his  entire  farm. 
However,  the  area  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  specialized  crops  averages  only 
1/3  of  an  acre  per  farm..  The  average  annual  incomiS  from  this  source  of  the  1868 
farm.s  reporting  to  be  engaged,  either  wholly  or  partially  during  1939,  in  the 
production  of  these  products  ajiiounts  to  $4858.  The  figures  quoted  above, of  course, 
are  gross  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  high  overhead  expense  necessary  for  the 
production  of  these  items. 

The  grovi/ing  of  the  specialized  products  is  confined  to  small  areas  in  the 
State.  The  greatest  concentration  exists  in  Chester  County  and  forms  a very  imi- 
portant  source  of  revenue  for  t his  County.  Other  cental's  are  located  in  adjoining 
counties  in  the  Philadelphia  suburban  district  and  sevv^ral  are  existent  in  scattered 
portions  of  the  State  and  include  Allegheny  and  Butler  Counties.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  market  for  these  specialties  will  continue  to  expand  as  before,  e.nd  that  this 
source  of  income  will  increase  still  further. 
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HOE  LAi.GE  ARE  FERHSYLVAKIA  FARi,:5? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  i-iame  of  your  paper) 
by  Aarh  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  ConiTnerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


The  average  size  of  Pennsylvania  farms  is  rather  small  in  comparison 
to  other  states  and  the  average  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  In  1940  Pennsyl- 
vania’s average  size  of  farms  was  86.3  acres,  v/hile  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  174,0  acres.  The  source  for  this  inf ormatioi;  is  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  and  is  a result  of  a study  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Co:Timerce. 

The  size  of  farms  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  intensity  and 
diversification  of  farming  interests,  that  is,  the  smaller  the  farm,  the  more 
chance  that  the  land  is  being  cultivated  intensely.  As  an  example,  one  of  the 
best  farming  counties  in  the  Staxe,  iiamely  Lancaster,  has  one  of  the  smallest 
average  size  of  farms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  variance  in  average  size  of  farms 
for  each  state  in  the  Union.  In  this  respect  among  the  states,  Pennsylvania 
ranks  thirty-sixth.  Other  states  range  from  Massachusetts,  with  the  smallest 
average  size-  of  farms  amounting  to  60,8  acres,  to  Eyoming  whose  average  size  of 
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1 farms  is  l666,2  acres.  The  largest  farms  are  found  in  the  Mountain  States  whore 
! it  seems  to  be  a misnomor  to  call  them  farms  and  would  be  better  understood  if 
’ they  v;cre  termed  ranches.  There  are  only  five  states  whose  average  size  of 
farms  is  more  than  1000  acres  and  they  are  all  Mountain  States  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  ^.7yoming,  are  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Montana  and  Nevada.  States  with 
small  average  size  of  farms  are  found  in  the  East  and  South  and  rank  ahead  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  following  orders  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
Connecticut,  Nov/  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  All  these  states  have  an  averr^ge  size 
of  farms  of  less  than  74.0  acres. 


Pennsylvania's  average  farm  size  has  been  rather  stabilized  for 
severeil  decades  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  not  true  for  the 
nation  as  a whole.  The  average  size  of  farms  for  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  156.9  acres  in  1930  to  174,0  acres  in  1940.  This  increase  v/as  caused  mainly 
by  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  of  which  Pennsylvania  is  a part,  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased  dur- 
ing this  same  period  with  the  lone  exception  of  New'  Jersey  which  showed  a small 
increase  of  3*3  acres. 


The  small  average  size  of  farms  in  the  East,  including  Pennsylvania, 
is  caused  by  various  reasons,  of  which  an  important  one  is  the  grov;ing  trend 
toward  decentralization  of  urban  populations.  Many  farms  in  past  decades  have 
been  utilized  for  building  lots  and  widespread  development  has  occurred,  especially 
along  major  high'ways.  Another  important  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  former  city 
dv/eller  becomes  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  having  a saall  place  of  his  own  in  the 
country  and  purchases  a portion  of  a farm  v/hcre  he  can  engage  in  part-time  farm- 
ing and  outdoor  recreation  without  losing  contact  'with  the  urban  centers.  All 
this  has  been  made  easier  through  the  medium  of  the  automobile. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  a populous  state  like  Pennsylvanic, 
there  arc  farms  to  be  found  01  a size  of  ^000  acres  and  over,  Pennsylvania  has 
six  such  farms.  To  appreciate  the  size  of  a farm  in  excess  of  5000  acres,  it 
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must  be  realized  that  tv/o  relatively  large  cities  like  Lancaster  and  York  could 
be  located  on  a farm  of  this  size.  ?/l:ile  farms  of  5L00  acres  or  r.iore  are  unusual 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  are  quite  corrmon  in  Texas  ;vhere  there  are  33dO» 

The  Census  which  obtained  the  above  statistics  occurred  prior  eo  the 
beginning  of  the  National  Defense  Prograra,  Undoubtedly  this  Program  .’/ill  have 
some  effect  on  the  size  of  farms,  probably  to  decrease  the  size.  In  the  ’^^est 
and  Middle  'Yest,  because  of  the  demand  and  price  of  grain  and  meat  products, 
persons  not  hitherto  engaged  will  secure  ux-rused  acreage  or  parts  of  farms  for  grain 
and  cattle  raising  purposes.  In  the  East,  v/idespread  real  estate  developments 
are  taking  place  and  industrial  est ablis>iment s and  airports  are  being  located  on 
land  formerly  usod  for  agric’ultural  purposes.  Ko’/zever,  any  change  v/hich  takes 
place  v/ill  not  alter  tli,:.  statue  of  Pennsylvania ' s agricultural  position  since  it 
is  v/ell  supplied  v/ith  adequate  arable  land  and  numerous  persons  thoroughly 
trained  to  put  this  land  to  its  best  possible  use. 
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ANOTI-ER  DEFENSL  INDUSTRY  - AORICUITUPE 

Prepared  for  tPe  (Editor:  Insert  na.ne  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  SecrXary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  ai'id  Chairraa.n  cf  State  Planning  Board, 


From  an  analysis  mate  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  agricultural  statistics  compiled  by  tiie  U.S.  Burea'i  of  Census, 
it  'jvas  disclosed  tY"t  on  Aj-ril  1,  1940  nearly  a billion  dollars  was  invested  by 
Pennsylvanians  in  form  land,  farm  buildings  faimi  implements  and  machinery. 

Farm  buildings  in  Pennsylvania  wore  valued  at  $500,862,289  and  farm 
land  alone  at  $363j337>506  in  1940.  The  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 
was  $129)099,593.  In  the  United  States  the  total  value  of  farm  land  and  build- 
ings exceeds  33“l/2  billions  of  dollars,  while  farm  imiplements  and  machinery  are 
valued  at  slightly  more  than  3 billion  dollars. 

Based  on  tlie  above  statistics,  the  total  value  of  the  land  and  build- 
ings on  an  average  Pennsylvania  farm  is  $5)113  (buildings  alone  are  v^orth  $2,963). 
The  farm  implements  and  machinery  for  this  average  farm  were  valued  at  $764. 

While  the  lend  and  buildings  on  an  averagf-  farm  in  tlio  United  Stetes  are  valued 
at  more-  then  that  for  Pennsylvania  or  $5)518)  the  form  buildings  are  valued  at 
only  $1,707  and  the  farm  implGincnts  and  rnachin  ry  total  $502. 
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These  values  are  be.8''d  on  the  bare  fair:,  buildings  and  machinery, 
but  no  consideration  is  made  of  the  amount  inv^:.sted  in  livestock,  seeds  and  in- 
ventory of  farm  products.  If  this  is  taken  into  account,  many  more  millions  of 
dollars  mould  be  added  to  the  total  value  of  farms. 

In  thinking  about  the  National  Defense  Program,  the  emphasis  has  been 
naturally  placed  upon  manufacturing  industry.  Million  dollar  corporations  are 
in  the  spotlight  a.nd  there  is  a tendency  to  forget  the  farr.’.ers  since  their  busi- 
nesses arc  divided  up  into  very  small  units.  However,  each  farm  is  in  the  same 
light  as  a small  m.anuf acturing  unit  and  when  the  169,027  farms  are  thought  of 
collectively,  the  large  figures  mentioned  result. 

It  is  highly  important  that  our  farms  produce  as  never  before  because 
the  wheels  of  manufacturing  industry  would  soon  come  to  a stop  if  these  small 
units  should  cease,  to  function.  Mot  only  are  they  producing  food  for  our  indus- 
trial workers,  for  our  c.rmy  and  for  export,  but  also,  •'nd  to  an  increasing  extent, 
they  are  producing  agricultural  products  used  in  industrial  processes. 
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PENNSYLVAlilA  - AN  IMFOKTAKT  SANDSTOffi  PRODUCER 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  tPie  leading  states  in  the  nation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sandstone  for  the  year  1939  according  to  a preliminary  report  covering 
mineral  industries  in  the  United  States  by  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census,  This  infor- 
mation was  revealed  by  the  research  studies  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce, 

Commercial  sandstone  quarries  and  mines  in  the  United  States  produced  a 
total  of  2,937j0'^0  short  tons  of  sandstone  wliich  included  2,1595000  tons  of  crushed 
and  broken  stone  and  approximately  778s 000  tons  of  rough  blocks  or  slabs.  The 
total  value  of  this  production  at  the  quarry  and  mine  amounted  to  $3s957sOOO,  The 
crushed  and  broken  sandstone  was  produced  in  fourteen  states  witPi  Pennsylvania 
accounting  for  of  the  total  production,  California  ranked  second  v/ith  1T%  of 
the  total  production  while  2^%  ;/as  produced  in  the  twelve  remaining  states.  Thus, 
Pennsylvania's  con'mercial  production  of  crushed  and  broken  sandstone  amounted  to 
more  than  that  for  all  other  states  combined. 

There  were  thirty  companies  operating  thirt’/-six  quarries  and  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  and  producing  crushed  and  broken  sandstone  in  1939 • Six  companies 
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operated  seven  mines  in  California  v/hile  New  York  and  South  Dakota  had  the  same 
number  of  companies  and  quarries,  with  five  and  four  respectively.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  this  product,  Pennsylvania  employed  an  average  of  637  v/age  earners  and  54- 
salaried  employees.  Wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  $623,015  and  $84,60&  respect- 
ively. 

Pennsylvania' s production  of  crushed  and  broken  sandstone  amounted  to 
1,216,729  tons  v/hich  v;as  valued  at  $1,544,064.  California  produced  3775149  tons 
valued  at  $3375271.  New  York  produced  132,868  tons  and  South  Dakota,  156,938  tons 
valued  at  $1755027  and  $1595400  respectively.  This  sandstone  was  produced  entirely 
from  open  quarries,  with  the  exception  of  approximately  lo4,000  tons  which  were 
produced  from  underground  mines  all  located  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  the  value  per  ton  at  the  mine  and  quarry  can  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  quality,  Pexinsylvania' s crushed  and  broken  sandstone  is  of  a superior  grade. 
The  average  value  per  ton  of  this  type  Pennsylvania  sandstone  amounted  to  $1.27, 
exceeded  only  slightly  by  the  average  value  per  ton  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York  v/hich 
aj.ounted  to  $1.36  and  $1.32  respectively.  Colorado  and  South  Dakota's  production 
was  valued  at  $1.20  and  $1,02  per  ton  respectively  v/hile  the  state  ranking  second 
to  Pennsylvania  in  volume  of  production,  namely  California,  had  an  average  ton 
value  of  only  $ .69.  The  average  value  per  ton  for  all  other  states  amounted  to 

$ .94. 

Pennsylvania's  commercial  sandstone  quarries  do  not  ;^.roduce  a great 
quantity  of  the  rough  block  or  slab  production  in  the  United  States,  Their  produc- 
tion amounted  to  only  20,470  tons  valued  at  $49,603.  United  States  production,  as 
mentioned  previously,  totaled  778,102  tons  valued  at  $l,395s450. 

The  total  production  of  all  types  of  sandstone  produced  in  the  nation  in 
1939  "-'as  about  41^  less  than  the  quantity  reported  in  1929  and  the  quarry  value 
almost  64^  lower,  Hov/ever,  the  output  of  sandstone  by  so-called  "non-coamercial" 
producers  who  were  not  canvassed  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  increased  from  1,432,000 
tons  in  1929  to  6,2055000  tons  in  1939.  The  source  of  these  latter  figures  is 
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The  major  reason  for  tliis  large  increase  v/as  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  depression,  7;hen  persons  not  usually  engaged  in  mining  sandstone, 
turned  to  it  in  lieu  of  other  employment.  Figures  on  this  production  v/ere  not 
available  by  states,  but  since  it  consisted  mostly  of  crushed  and  broken  stone 
and  Fcnnsylvariia  is  by  far  the  leader  among  the  states  in  producing  this  type  of 
stone,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  a large  portion  of  this  production  v/as  mined 
in  our  Common’voalth, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(7/eekly  Series  Release  ^256} 

PENNSYLVAi^IA  TRAHSFORrTCD  THE  7/ORLD 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  ’,lark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

- In  a little  grass  covered  plot  on  the  banks  of  Oil  Creek  near  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania,  a capped  iron  pipe  rises  a foot  or  two  from  the  ground.  A pile  of 
boulders  beside  the  pipe  marks  the  spot  as  having  some  peculiar  significance.  But 
the  scene  is  a peaceful  rural  Pennsylvania  meadow  beside  a winding  stream. 

Few  who  g-ausft  at  that  spot,  in  this  year  of  war  and  struggle,  stop  to  re- 
flect that  at  their  feet  stands  the  source  and  center  of  the  tremendous  forces 
v/hich  have  now  divided  the  entire  civilized  world  into  two  armed  camps.  Yet  that 
is  the  fact. 

Here  at  the  Drake  oil  well  began  on  Pennsylvania  soil  a new  phase  of 
human  civilization.’^  This  v/as  the  first  producing  oil  well  in  the  world.  From  this 
peaceful  and  now  almost  deserted  spot  has  spread  across  the  v/hole  face  of  the  earth 
all  the  benefits  and.  the  tremendous  consequences  of  the  industries  based  on  pe- 
troleum. Here  was  born  gasoline,  paraffin^",  and  those  lubricating  oils  which  alone 
make  possible  the  operation  of  the  world's  industrial  machinery.  And  here  also  was 
first  produced  the  means  by  which  man  would  put  the  whole  'if/e stern  world  on  wheels, 
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transform  our  whole  economic  life  through  the  invention  of  the  automobile,  and 
the  diesel  engine,  and  finally  conquer  the  air. 

On  the  whole  earth  there  is  no  spot  m.ore  significant  to  the  fate  of 
modern  man  than  this  quiet  historic  site  on  Oil  Creek  in  Venango  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  began  a thousand  benefits,  and  there  also  were  enacted  the  first 
scenes  in  the  great  historic  tragedy  created  by  the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
world's  oil  fields. 

Meanwhile,  eighty-two  years  after  the  digging  of  Drake's  v/ell,  the 
State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  points  out  in  a recent  bulletin, 
the  oldest  and  most  steadily  producing  oil  field  in  the  world  is  still  providing 

America  with  the  finest  quality  of  lubricating  oils. 

Strangely  enough  this  first  discovered  oil  field  in  the  world,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bradford  field,  has  continued  through  nearly  three  generations  to 
produce  a grade  of  crude  whose  value  per  barrel  is  m.ore  than  one  hundred  percent 
greater  than  the  average  for  all  other  oil  fields  in  the  United  States.  It 
commjands  a price  frequently  three  tiines  that  of  the  crude  oil  from,  the  Western 
fields,  and  is  today  so  valuable  as  a source  of  lubricants  that  gasoline  is 
merely  a by-product  in  its  refining. 

Once  the  economiic  center  of  the  oil  industry  of  the  entire  world,  the 
Bradford  field  in  Pennsylvania,  because  of  the  unique  properties  of  its  product, 
still  m.aintains  Pennsylvania's  position  as  the  seventh  most  important  oil  produc- 
ing area  in  America.  Only  two  nations  in  Europe  -'Rumania  and  Russia  - exceed 
our  Commonwealth  in  their  output  of  crude  oil,  and  only  three  in  Asia  - Iran, 

Japan,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

In  the  quality  of  the  product  and  in  its  life  as  a producing  area, 
this  Pennsylvania  field  which  originated  the  petroleum  industry  still  remains 
the  m.ost  remarkable  oil  field  in  the  Vi/orld.  It  produces  approximiately  eighteen 
million  barrels  of  crude  every  year,  and  adds  annually,  according  to  the  State 
Planning  Board's  statement,  more  than  thirty-six  miillion  dollars  to  the  State's 
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KNC'Y  your  STATE 
(’:  eekly  Series  Release  ^257  ) 


PIG  INDUSTRY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Nark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Depa,rtraent 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

An  analysis  of  the  latest  report  on  "Census  of  Manufactures  for  1939)" 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  em^phasizes  Pennsylvania’s 
leadership  as  a big  industry  state.  The  number  of  industrial  establisliment s in 
Pennsylvania  employing  over  250  v/age  earners  exceeded  the  number  of  similar  plants 
in  any  other  state  by  nearly  one  hundred,  according  to  a statement  released  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Coram.erce. 

Pennsylvania  had  659  of  these  large  plants;  Ne’v  York  ranked  second  v'ith 
56I1  Ohio  third,  v/ith  466;  Illinois  fourth,  with  462;  Massachusetts  fifth,  with 
393)  and  Michigan  sixth,  with  332.  Ranked  according  to  the  number  of  wage  earners, 
Pennsylvania  ’•'■as  first  with  479)056,  which  was  over  100,000  more  than  the  next 
ranking  state,  Michigan.  Pennsylvania  likewise  ranked  first  in  the  amount  of  'wages 
paid  and  the  value  added  by  manufacture  for  plants  in  this  classification. 

These  same  general  facts  are  also  true  if  we  regard  all  plants  employing 
more  than  100  wage  earners  as  big  industrial  plants.  Pennsylvania's  I787  plants 
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in  this  category  exceeded  the  nuriber  of  similar  plants  in  every  other  state;  and 
they  also  led  in  the  number  of  v-'age  earners,  v;ages  paid,  value  added  by  manufacture 
and  value  of  production. 

Many  of  these  big  industrial  plants  of  the  State  are  the  natural  out- 
growrth  of  smaller  establisliment  s , but  a considerable  number  had  their  beginnings 
in  other  states  and  either  moved  to  Pennsylvania  or  established  branch  plants  here 
because  of  the  unusual  advantages  of  a Pennsylvania  location  with  respect  to  labor, 
raw  materials  and  markets. 

Pennsylvania's  industry  is  by  no  means  confined  to  large  plants,  however, 
for  its  12,000  manufacturing  establisliment s employing  less  than  100  v/age  earners, 
but  having  an  annual  value  of  production  in  excess  of  $5000,  provided  emiploynent 
for  193s 000  persons  in  1939*  While  many  of  these  smaller  plants  provide  parts  and 
semi-finished  products  to  t''e  big  industrial  plants,  others  utilize  the  large 
concentrations  of  population  v/ithin  the  State  as  ready  markets  for  their  products. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  plants  and  the  number  of  wage  earners 
in  Pennsylvania  have  increased  greatly  during  the  past  few  years,  there  still  exist 
many  opportunities  for  additional  establishments  within  the  State.  Pennsylvania 
has  markets,  raw  materials,  available  labor  and  attractive  sites  for  many  additional 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  UARTIIE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  end  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

The  Keystone  State's  enormous  responsibility  toward  winning  this  v/ar  on 
the  A.xis  pow/ers  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  following  facts  summarized  today  by 
the  State  Planning  Foard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  CoMiraerce, 

The  Port  of  Philadelphia  in  1940  handled  27>178,534  tons  of  merchandise. 

Of  all  our  ocean  ports  it  wo.s  second  only  to  New  York  in  the  tonnage  of  its  cargoes, 
and  exceeded  any  port  on  the  Pacific  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Together  v/ith  the 
Port  of  Erie  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Philadelphia's  cargo  total  gives  to  Pennsylvania 
a volume  of  w-at cr-borno  comrriercG  greater  than  tiiat  of  all  New  England, 

More  workers  are  employed  in  Pennsylvania's  factories  than  in  all  the 
nineteen  states  between  the  Mississip^.i  River  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Nlountains, 

These  nineteen  states  occupy  more  than  one-half  of  the  continental  area  of  our 
country, 

Pennsylvocnia ' s factory  payrolls  are  greater  t’nan  the  total  in  these 
nineteen  states  by  more  than  $220,000,000  a year. 

These  facts  alone  would  indicate  the  unparalleled  concontrat ion  of  war 
7/ork  which  is  bound  to  center  upon  oi.i.r  Comracnwcalth  until  victory  has  been  -von 
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over  the  forces  of  Germany,  Ital.y,  and  Japan.  But  they  ar-:;  far  from  telling  the 
ji/holo  story  of  Pennsylvania's  wartime  responsibility. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  eleventh  state  in  our  Union  in  the  value  of  the 
products  of  its  farms.  It  is  frequently  the  first  state  in  the  Union  in  the  cash 
'value  of  its  potato  crop.  Despite  the  heavy  concentration  of  industry  within  its 
44,000  square  miles,  Pennsylvania  ./ill  thus  be  an  important  factor  in  feeding  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

Pennsylv.nia' s stool  furncces  have  a capacity  thr<;c  times  those  of  Japan 
''.nd  produce  30fo  of  ell  the  steel  s.rnelt'd  and  manufactured  in  the  Unit'od  States, 

Pennsylvanians  iron  works  produce  nearly  one-third  of  America's  pig  iron, 
Pennsylvania's  mines  produce  one-third  of  America's  coal  supply. 

_ Pennsylvania' s coke  ovens  produce  3C^  of  cur  nation's  coke  and  by- 
products . 

Pennsylvania's  ship  yards  have  no-=^  under  construction  three-quarters  of 
a billion  dollars  worth  of  ships  for  the  United  States  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 
Yards  along  the  Delav/a.re  now  hold  contracts  for  more  than  200  vessels  whose  total 
cost  will  be  a billion  five  riundred  million  dollors, 

Pennsyl.vania' s knitting  mills,  v/hich  in  pecce  times  dominate  the  nation 
in  their  production  of  hosiery  and  underwear,  ’’ill  be  called  upon  to  produce  a 
major  part  of  the  output  of  knitted  textiles  which  must  ensure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  soldiers  -^.nd  sailors. 


More  then  one-fourth  of  Pennsylvania' s industry  is  nov/  engaged  in  defense, 
but  when  the  full  demands  of  a great  war  co.mpel  the  transformation  of  American 
industry  to  an  all-out  military  effort  it  -clll  bo  upon  Pennsylvania,  bocr.use  of 
the  vital  nature  of  cur  State's  products,  that  tho  greatest  burden  and  responsi- 
bility for  tho  n-  tional  safety  is  certain  to  fall. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(V'eekly  Series  Release  f2F3) 

THE  FIRST  ALL-Ai'ERICAN  CPT^ISTHAS 

Prepared  for  Phe  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

When  Americans  come  do-F;nstairs  on  Christmas  morning  to  open  their  presents 
and  spend  what  is  for  many  the  happiest  day  of  the  year,  they  can  be  pleased  by  one 
thing  about  Christmas  which  has  not  been  true  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Our 
Christmas  this  year  means  employment  and  prosperity  to  many  thousand  American 
v/orkers,  both  men  and  women,  in  creating  for  our  holiday  pleasure,  things  that  have 
always  been  bought  in  the  past  from  the  three  Axis  powers,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  the  toys  that  so  delight  America's  children 
have  been,  until  the  past  year  or  two,  very  largely  imported  products.  Even  our 
American  Christmas  trees  to  the  number  of  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  a year  have 
been  imported  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 

The  immense  contribution  which  America's  holiday  cheer  has  made  in  the 
past  to  the  income  of  Germany  and  Japan  ma.y  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1937  5 
our  most  prosperous  recent  pre-v/ar  year,  we  imported  nearly  395OOO5OOO  dolls  from 
the  Axis  powers,  $500,000  worth  of  mechanical  toys,  and  nearly  55000,000  toy  musical 
instruments.  The  glass  balls  for  the  decoration  of  Christmias  trees  have  been  pre- 
dominantly a product  of  Germauiy. 
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Even  during  the  earlier  yeers  of  the  first  ’’Torld  ’far  there  was  a consider- 
able conmorcc  with  Gerraany  and  a large  importation  of  goods  from  Japan,  so  that  this 
year  for  the  first  tieae  within  the  present  generation  there  v.dll  be  celebro,ted 
throughout  our  land  the  first  All-American  Christmas, 

Pennsylvania  leads  America  in  many  Lmportant  branches  of  manufacturing 
and  is  the  second  largest  American  state  in  population.  But  according  to  a state- 
ment released  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce, 
it  does  not  produce  its  full  quota  of  many  of  the  articles  which  toda.y  add  pleasure 
to  the  Christmas  Season,  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Pennsylvania 
manufacturers  are  already  beginning  to  appreciate  the  possibility  of  greatly  in- 
creasing their  production  of  the  toys  and  games  with  which  we  delight  the  hearts  of 
our  children  during  the  Yuletide, 

Even  so  early  as  1939  "the  blockade  against  German  coimnercc  had  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  24  par  cent,  in  the  value  of  Pennsylvania  manufactures  of 
children's  toys  and  games,  'md  that  industry  nov/  employs  more  than  2,600  of  our 
people  in  cloven  counties  of  this  State,  This  year  raost  of  the  glass  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  used  in  the  United  States  arc  a product  of  Pennsylvania, 

It  is  certain  that  great  opportunities  still  exist  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  development  of  a larger  toy-making  industry  than  we  have  today  when  we  remember 
that  here  in  our  State  there  are  more  than  2,500,000  children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  that  to  give  to  each  one  of  these  young  ones  a happy  and  carefree 
Christmas  is  part  of  the  American  ideal  of  life,  no  matter  whether  war  is  raging 
over  the  v/hole  earth  or  not. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  manufacture  of  children's  sleds,  bicycles  and 
velocipedes,  which  might  seem,  to  be  a natural  monopoly  for  an  area  which  produces 
so  much  of  the  Nation's  steel,  Pennsylvania  is  far  behind  many  of  tlie  smaller 
states , 

Within  the  next  year  there  are  many  things  we  grownups  may  have  to  learn 
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to  get  along  without,  but  it  is  not  a part  of  the  American  tradition  that  ./e  will 
allo\r  the  young  people  of  our  Nation  to  lack  the  means  for  healthful  enjoyment  in 
their  own  homes.  Of  all  the  products  of  modern  industry,  toys  perhaps  give  the 
largest  sa.tisfact ion  for  the  time  and  materials  invested  in  their  manufacture. 

^'hile  defense  priorities  may  lim.it  us  as  to  our  automobile  tires,  or  our 
aluminum!  kitchen  utensils,  let  us  hope  the  time  wall  never  arrive  when  every  little 
girl  in  Am.erica  cannot  have  a.  new  doll  at  Christmas  time,  and  every  little  boy  a 
sled,  an  express  train,  or  a pair  of  skates, 

Pennsylvania  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  them  to  make  this  All-A^nerican  Christmas  a permanent  institution. 
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In  almost  every  home  in  America  one  of  the  very  oldest  traditions  of 
the  human  race  is  faithfully  follo\7ed  every  year  during  the  week  betv/een  Christmas 
and  Nev  Years  when  millions  of  evergreen  trees  shed  their  pleasant  aroma  in  millions 
of  American  homes. 

Just  hov/  far  bac.k  in  the  human  race  began  this  ceremony  of  setting  up 
a tree  inside  the  home  tov/ard  the  end  of  December,  no  one  really  knovi^s.  Some  be- 
lieve that  it  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  history  and  represents  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  very  ancient  man.  Just  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  the  days  begin  to 
grow  longer,  the  evergreen  tree  seems  to  have  been  a universal  symbol  of  the  desire 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Noreh  Lands  of  long  ago  to  see  the  green  of 
spring  again  beyond  the  bleak  v/in&er  snows  which  lay  ahead  of  them.  It  has  even 
been  guessed  that  the  decoration  of  the  Christmas  tree  is  an  ancient  pagan  rit>.. , 
designed  to  propitiate  the  unknown  Spirit  whiich  every  year  brought  a renewed  life 
again  to  the  desolate  fields  and  forests. 

Kov/cver  that  may  be,  the  Christmas  tree  has  nov/  very  properly  become  an 

And  \vhen  v/e  decorate  a treo. 


expression  of  that  same  spirit  of  hope  in  modern  man. 
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and  set  it  up  in  our  home,  we  are  still  snowing  a kinship  with  our  r’e'.'.iOte  ances- 
tors, in  our  hope  of  a better  year  to  follow,  and  in  our  faith  that  warmth  and 
sunshine  will  follow  the  v/inter's  cold. 

The  Christmas  tree  is  a part  of  American  life  and  adds  to  the  pleasure 
and  gaiety  of  the  Yuletide  season,  but  of  late,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Coramerco,  it  has  also  been  provid- 
ing increasing  opportunities  hero  in  Pennsylvania  for  profitable  use  of  much  of 
the  Sto.te's  submarginal  farm  land.  In  spite  of  txie  fact  that  Pennsylvania  was  at 
one  time  almost  completely  covered  with  forests,  and  still  contains  more  than 
13>000,000  acres  of  woodland,  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  Christmas  trees  have  until 
Very  lately  been  brought  into  the  Sto.te  from  other  parts  of  our  country  or  from 
Canada,  Labrador,  and  Nev/f oundland.  Commercial  production  of  Christmas  trees  in 
Fonnsylvania  has  been  confined  to  a few  largo  plantations  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
and  scatterod  through  the  farming  areas  of  the  State.  Though  there  are  many 
smaller  areas  in  which  Christmas  trt.es  have  btcn  grown  by  farmers  on  patches  of 
subm.arginal  land  of  a fo;/  acres  each,  the  largest  single  Christmas  tree  plantation 
in  Ponnsylv.inia  is  an  area  of  :xbout  a t.housand  acres  in  Indiana  County. 

The  kind  of  tr<-e  used  for  Christmas  trtcs  is  generally  a matter  of  local 
custom,  Scotch  Pine  is  today  rapidly  becoming  a favorite  in  parts  of  the  State 
where  the  tree  is  locally  grown,  Canada  and  the  Lew-  England  States  send  every 
year  into  Pennsylvania  many  car  and  truck  loads  of  the  fragrant  Balsam  Fir,  From 
even  so  far  -away  as  Y^isconsin  and  the  great  forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Black 
Spruce  Said  Douglas  Fir  trees  have  been  shipped  to  Pennsylvania  in  recent  yesirs. 
There  is  also  r.  flourishing  business  among  nurserymen  .and  tree  grov/ers  in  supply- 
ing small  potted  tr>^cs  to  be  afterwards  planted  outside  on  the  lawn,  or  in  the 
g'.rden.  Such  trees  are  generally  Norway,  or  Y/hitc,  or  Blue  Spruce. 

The  gathering  and  preparation  of  Christmas  garlands  and  Christmas  v/reaths 
employs  many  hundred  people  in  our  State  during  the  early  v/ceks  of  December.  The 
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popularity  of  laurel  wreaths  has  soinetimes  been  thought  to  threaten  the  extinction, 
in  our  State,  of  those  dense  growths  of  mountain  laurel  which  have  made  the  blossom 
of  that  pla'it  the  State's  official  flower,  Warnings  have  been  issued  by  our 
botanists  that  the  gathering  of  laurel  and  other  evergreens  should  always  be  con- 
ducted under  proper  supervision  to  prevent  the  uprooting  of  the  plants  and  the 
destruction  of  their  next  year's  grovirth. 

One  of  Pennsylvania' s greatest  charms  lies  in  the  profusion  with  v/hich 
nature  has  spread  throughout  its  woodlands  these  perpetual  green  plants  of  laurel, 
rhododendron  and  ground  pine.  The  preservation  of  these  beauties  is  a duty  for 
all  who  love  thomi  or  profit  by  them. 

Following  the  traditions  of  old  England,  holly  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  trees  for  Christmas  wreath  and  garland,  but  the  eagerness  with  which  that 
plant  has  been  sought  in  our  Pennsylvania  v/oods  has  made  it  today  one  of  our  rarer 
evergreens.  In  several  of  the  southern  states,  v/h--,re  holly  is  produced  in  quantity, 
state  supervision  of  thu  gathering  of  the  braiiches  of  these  trees  has  been  estab- 
lished, so  that  there  m-.y  be  a p^^rpetual  supply.  Pennsylvania  would  do  well  to  be 
equally  forehanded  in  protecting  its  own  native  laurel. 

Since  Christmas  trees  require  only  from  six  to  ten  years  to  reach  a de- 
sirable size,  and  since  the  grovrth  of  trees  in  every  part  of  our  State  is  highly 
advantageous  for  flood  control,  for  the  mahing  of  soil  in  barren  places,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  erosion,  it  v/ould  prove  very  valuable  if,  on  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  submarginal  farm  land,  pine  and  cedar  trees  could  be  planted  to 
provide  a perpetual  crop.  If  that  v/erc  done,  many  hilly  regions  of  our  State,  not 
suitable  for  crops  or  pasture,  v;ould  bo  yielding  a small  but  steady  profit  to 
their  owner ■'■,  and  the  people  of  the  St  ■'.to  might  all  be  enjoying  Christmas  trees 
grown  on  their  own  native  soil. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  m28l) 

GASOLINE  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

The  United  States  produces  nearly  one  billion  three  hundred  million 
barrels  of  petroleum  a year,  which  is  more  than  60^  of  the  world's  total  output. 

In  vievv'  of  this  huge  volume  of  oil  production  the  question  often  arises  in  the 
public  m.ind  as  to  what  would  happen  to  our  industries  and  to  our  way  of  living, 
and  to  even  our  possibility  of  self-defense  if  this  oil  supply  should  ever  very 
greatly  decline, 

E'liile  many  things  about  the  future  of  industry  are  unpredictable  there 
is  one  fact  which  can  be  stated  with  complete  confidence,  - if  Americans  in  the 
year  2441  have  any  desire  to  ride  in  automobiles  or  to  transport  their  goods  in 
trucks,  it  v.'ill  not  be  the  lack  of  gasoline  that  v/ill  prevent  them.  There  are  few 
things  about  v/hich  we  are  so  certain  as  that  the  Am.erican  citizen  of  500  years  from 
now  will  still  have  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  both  in  a solid  and  a liquid  form. 
The  reason  for  the  definiteness  with  which  this  statement  can  be  made  is  that  the 
processes  by  which  motor  fuels  and  lubricating  oils  can  be  derived  from  coal  have 
■already  reached  the  stage  of  being  commercially  practical.  These  processes  are  in 
use  today  by  three  of  our  enemies,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  by  our  ally, Great 
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Britain,  v/hich  is  today  supplying  a considerable  part  of  the  fuel  used  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force  from  the  hydrogenet ion  of  coal. 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  has 
frequently  pointed  out  the  importance  of  establishing  in  our  State  one  or  more 
plants  in  'vhich  this  process  of  hydrogenation  can  be  carried  on.  This  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made,  not  because  of  any  serious  doubts  as  to  the  immediate  future 
of  our  oil  supply,  but  because  it  is  felt  that  a state  which  leads  America  in  the 
production  of  coal  sho'i.ld  also  lead  cur  Nation  in  developing  those  uses  for  coal 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  growing  importance  in  the  future. 

This  word  "hydrogenation",  which  is  certain  to  appear  more  and  more  often 
in  our  newspapers  o.nd  magazines,  should  be  better  understood  by  the  public.  All 
motor  oils  and  gasolines  are  chemical  compounds  principally  composed  of  two  simple 
end  universally  distributed  elements,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest 
of  all  gases  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  both  natural  and  manufactured  gas. 
Carbon  is  found  in  the  structure  of  all  living  things  and  forms  the  vital  Oaterial 
of  the  bodies  of  trees  and  plants,  and  even  of  human  beings.  It  occurs  in  na.ture 
as  a mineral  in  the  forms  of  coal,  graphite,  and  diamonds. 

It  is  only  necess'-ry  to  combine  the  carbon  of  coal  with  hydrogen  gas 
under  proper  conditions  to  transform  coal  into  gasoline  and  fuel  oils.  Sometimes 
the  coal  is  ground  into  a powder  and  mixed  'Hath  oil  to  form  a paste  which  is  heated 
in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  gas.  TTaen  this  is  done  \/ith  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  certain  metals,  such  as  finely  divided  nickel  or  cobalt,  various  grades 
of  oil  and  go.soline  are  produced,  and  in  the  best  modern  equipment  as  m.uch  as  200 
gallons  of  gasoline  can  be  derived  from  a single  ton  of  coal.  In  other  processes 
coal  tar  is  used  instead  of  coa.1  itself.  This  srmie  technique  can  be  used  to  ensure 
the  extrc.ction  of  a larger  amount  of  gasoline  '^rom  crude  petroleum,  and  some  of 
our  present  motor  gasoline  is  already  being  produced  by  such  a procedure. 

Hydrogenation  is  not  the  only  me--ns  which  can  be  employed  to  extract  the 
motor  fuel  from  coal.  Another  process  kno'vn  as  "carbonization"  has  also  been 
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employed  with  success  in  Great  Fritain.  In  this  process  the  coal  is  roasted  at  a 
low  temperature  and  the  resulting  gas  yields  a considerable  quantity  of  a liquid 
! similar  to  gasoline, 

i These  processes  are  not  yet  necessary  in  the  United  States  except  as  a 

jpossible  measure  of  safety  to  make  certain  that  on  our  eastern  coast  v^e  could  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  gasoline  or  fuel  for  airplanes  and  naval  engines  if  the 
I transportation  of  crude  oil  from  the  great  'vestern  producers  was  ever  interfered 
iwith.  But  in  the  past  five  years,  perl'.r.ps  foreseeing  the  nature  of  the  present  war, 
Great  Britain  has  developed  both  hydrogenation  and  carbonization  plants  which  even 
as  early  as  four  years  ago  had  an  output  of  more  than  a million  barrels  of  gasoline. 
In  Italy,  motor  fuels  have  been  produced  from  coal,  lignite,  pest,  and  crude 
petroleum,  and  as  early  cs  193^  a four  hundred  million  lira  company  was  set  up  for 
that  purpose.  Japan  has  been  engaged  in  exp';.  riment ing  along  this  line  for  a.  number 
of  years  and  its  program  for  the  liquefaction  of  coal  was  pointed  to  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  13,650,000  brrrels  of  fuel  by  1944,  Germ.any,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
dcvelop-.cnt  of  this  industry,  possesses  a synthetic  plant  at  Herseberg  -which  is 
believed  to  have  a capacity  of  approximately  3j000,000  barrels  a year  a,nd  the  total 
output  of  gasoline  manufactured  from,  coal  and  lignite  is  believed  to  have  been  about 
7,000,000  barrels  in  1937s  after  ’-/hich  year  information  became  suspiciously  scanty. 

Experiments  already  conducted  "-^t  the  School  of  Mineral  Industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  have  shown  that  the  production  of  oil  suit -'bio  for  a house- 
hold fuel  from  ?e 'nsylvania  bituminous  coal  will  be  relatively  simple,  and  that 
several  types  of  'vestern  Pennsylvania  coal  are  well  suited  to  this  ]-^rocess. 

Testimony  has  also  been  given  before  a Congressional  Committee  that  the  cost  of 
the  process  under  present  conditions  is  not  much,  if  any,  above  twelve  cents  a 
gallon,  as  compared  -vith  ^reduction  cost  of  five  cents  a gallon  for  the  refining 
of  crude  petroleum, 

Pennsylvania,  the  State  Planning  Board  poin-tsout,  may,  in  the  future, 
find  the  manuf-’cture  of  liquid  fuels  to  be  one  of  its  most  importa.nt  industries. 
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■The  State  should,  therefore,  be  a leader  in  the  research  and  development  of  methods 
. for  utilizing  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  serious  problem. in  developing  the  process  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  finding  proper  corrosion  resistive  metals  for  the  chamber  in  which  the  conversion 
of  coal  to  oil  finally  takes  place.  But  this  fact  again  is  merely  a challenge  to 
Pennsylvania* s great  technical  equipment,  for  in  our  State  have  already  been  solved 
many  of  the  most  vexing  problems  in  th'.;  development  of  alloyed  metals  for  every  type 
of  industrial  use. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1942 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  #262) 

RUBBER  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  R/.W  MTERIALS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  Jam.es,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Fifty  years  ago  rubber  vi^as  an  industrial  curiosity  used  chiefly  for 
elastic  bands,  pencil  erasers,  mackintosh  coats,  and  gum  boots.  Today  it  dominates 
our  personal  lives  to  an  extent  that  few  have  ever  realized  until  faced,  as  now, 
with  the  possibility  of  getting  along  v/ithout  it. 

Rubber  has  shaped  the  development  of  our  great  cities,  and  changed  the 
pattern  of  American  agriculture. 

Once  this  essential  gum  was  a product  of  the  wild  forests  of  the  Amazon, 
Today  89^  of  all  rubber  imported  into  the  United  States  comes  to  us  from  regions 
now  involved  in  the  war  with  Japan,  including  British  Malaya,  the  Netherland  Indies, 
and  French  Indo  China.  Of  that  raw  rubber,  between  500,000  and  600,000  tons  have 
been  imported  in  every  recent  year,  of  vfhich  amount  80^  has  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tires  and  inner  tubes,  Pennsylvania,  according  to  a study  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  is  the  fifth  state  in 
its  use  of  this  raw  material  in  its  manufactures. 

There  are  two  answers  to  America's  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  this 
essential  raw  material,  and  both  provide  Pennsylvania  with  an  outstanding  opportunity 
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for  becoming  a leader  in  the  new  America  v/hich  is  certain  to  emerge  from  this  war. 

American  agriculture,  now  capable  of  a vast  overproduction  of  food 
stuffs,  may  turn  part  of  its  effort  to  the  production  of  plants  such  as  the  Mexican 
Guayule,  and  the  common  goldenrod  from  whose  sap  ravi:  rubber  may  be  extracted.  Such 
plants  have  received  attention  from  students  of  this  problem  but  there  has,  in  the 
past,  been  no  real  incentive  for  engaging  in  their  culture.  The  most  promising 
recent  developm.ent  is  the  discovery  that  a Russian  type  of  dandelion,  the  kok-sagyz, 
yields  a useable  type  of  rubber  and  is  adapted  to  a wide  variety  of  soils  and  to  a 
temperate  climate. 

Industry  can  also  eventually  supply  all  of  our  shortage  of  rubber  through 
the  production  of  any  one  of  several  rubber-like  materials,  some  of  which  are 
tougher  and  more  oil-resistant  than  the  natural  gum.  The  valuable  properties  of 
rubber  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecular  or  chemical  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  in  the  form  of  long  chains  or  ropes  of  atoms. 

Several  artificial  substances  have  been  discovered  v/hich  have  this  same 
type  of  structure.  These  are  the  Buna  ’’rubbers*'  of  Germany;  Neoprene,  developed 
by  the  Dupont  Company  in  America;  Flamenol,  a General  Electric  product;  Korogel  and 
Koroseal  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company;  Vistanex,  a Standard  Oil  synthetic;  Thickol, 
another  American  discovery,  and  other  similar  products  developed  in  Japan,  Russia, 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain. 

Some  of  these  forms  of  synthetic  rubber  are  acetylene  gas  derivatives, 
requiring  for  their  production  coke  and  lime  combined  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  a 
later  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

One  type  of  Russian  and  also  of  American  "rubber”  is  derived  from  grain 
or  potato  alcohol,  one  from  petroleum,  while  one  German  type  uses  acetylene  derived 
from,  coke  oven  gas. 

In  another  type,  a material  resembling  hard  rubber  is  also  derived  from 
salt,  sulphur,  and  natural  gas. 
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Since  the  best  of  these  compounds  have  a resistance  to  v;ear  higher  than 
that  of  natural  rubber  and  are  also  superior  in  retaining  gases  and  air  under 
pressure,  the  rubber  problem  of  the  United  States  can  be  solved  within  a few  years 
by  the  use  of  materisls  all  found  in  abundance  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  by 
the  growth  of  rubber  bearing  plants. 

Productive  facilities  now  under  construction  have  an  estimated  capacity 
of  40,000  tons  of  synthetic  "rubber"  a year,  vPiiich  is  about  7^  of  our  normal  re- 
quirements. Large  additional  plant  construction  increasing  this  output  to  20^  of 
normal  consumption  is  now  under  consideration. 

V-Tiile  the  present  manufacturing  costs  are  higher  than  was  the  cost  of 
raw  rubber  purchased  in  pre-war  markets  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  very 
probable  that  with  large  scale  production  this  cost  could  be  greatly  reduced.  It 
is  also  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  price  of  raw  rubber  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  during  the  past  decade. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  production  of  rubber 
substitutes  Pennsylvania  has  today  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  turn  several  of 
its  most  abundant  raw  materials  into  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  modern 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1942 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^263) 

PENNSYLVANIA  HANDICRAFTS  OFFER  NETT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  namie  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  is  this  \Reek  conducting  a Tvorking 
exhibit  of  the  State's  native  handicrafts  at  the  State  Farm  Show, 

Thousands  of  people  all  over  Pennsylvania  are  today  producing  beautiful 
and  useful  articles  that  can  do  much  to  replace  products  which  have  been  flooding 
our  markets  from  the  Axis  countries.  Many,  if  not  m.ost  of  these  workers,  have 
special  skills  that  it  is  now  very  important  to  have  at  work.  Many  of  them  are  men 
and  women  who  could  not  possibly  find  employment  in  defense  industries,  and  v/ho  live 
far  away  from  the  centers  of  machine  production. 

They  have  an  imj^ortant  part  to  contribute  during  our  current  emergency. 

The  manufacture  of  native  handicraft  products  does  not  compete  with  governmental 
defense  production  as  does  the  making  of  most  machine-made  products.  It  does  not 
divert  our  factories  from  their  business  of  providing  the  utmost  production  of  the 
instruments  of  war. 

Native  handicrafts  provide  a means  of  employment  and  of  self  support  for 
a large  number  of  our  aging  citizens  who  might  otherwise  be  wholly  dependent  on 
state  aid  or  on  their  relatives.  The  handicrafts  preserve  old  American  traditions 
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and  stimulate  our  native  patriotic  pride  in  having  in  our  homes  objects  of  beauty 
^'and  use  made  by  hand  by  American  v/orkers  along  the  traditional  line  of  American 
taste. 

Handicrafts  provide  eraploymient  for  young  workers  and  v/ould  do  much  to 
preserve  those  family  ties  v;hich  are  today  so  frequently  broken  because  of  lack  of 
employment  for  our  youth  in  rural  areas.  Such  work  v/ould  also  add  greatly  to  the 
emotional  health  of  our  young  people,  who  all  too  frequently  can  find  nothing  of 
interest  to  occupy  them  around  their  own  homes. 

Handicrafts  are  the  sources  of  all  American  industry.  The  great  modern 
glass  industry  began  as  a handicraft  which  early  developed  into  such  famous 
colonia.1  manufactures  as  that  of  Stiegel  glass.  Many  important  industries  of  the 
near  future  may  also  arise  from  the  Pennsylvania  handicrafts  of  today.  The  present 
importance  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in  preserving  some  of  the  very  things  for  which 
this  war  is  being  fought  is  even  greater  than  their  importance  to  our  industry. 

They  add  to  the  beauty,  satisfaction  and  pride  of  miodern  America,  as  they  have 
always  done  in  the  past.  They  provide  a relief  from  the  strain  of  our  highly 
specialized  lives  - a relief  most  needed  in  a time  of  war. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a center  of  native  American  arts  and  crafts. 
Its  weavers,  its  potters,  and  its  glass  makers,  since  early  colonial  times,  have 
produced  much  of  the  most  beautiful  handiwork  done  in  America,  These  arts  have 
persisted  into  the  20th  Century,  though  for  a long  time  they  had  little  encourage- 
ment. In  Pennsylvania  now  forms  of  handicri'.ft  originated  among  the  Plain  People 
of  our  eastern  counties.  The  arts  and  crafts  of  many  European  countries  have  also 
taken  a nev;  form  in  our  State  and  are  still  practiced. 

Centers  of  the  handicrafts  have  additional  importance  because  of  their 
attraction  for  tourists  from  our  own  State  and  from  other  parts  of  tho  nation. 
Similar  centers  in  the  South  and  in  New  Engle.nd  have  become  a mocca  for  visitors  for 
many  years.  Until  very  lately  Pennsylvania  has  been  neglecting  an  importa.nt  source 
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of  income  through  its  failure  to  call  attention  to  the  achievements  of  our  State's 
^handicrafts . 

)i  No  one  can  examine  the  exhibition  of  Pennsylvania  handicrafts  now  being 

(shown  by  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  Farm  Show,  in  connection  with  a 
vworking  exhibit  in  v;hich  weavers,  potters,  and  other  hand  v/orkers  are  producing 

;the  products  of  their  crafts,  without  realizing  hovt,'  great  a resource  of  skill  end 

! 

'jusefulness  the  handicrafts  provide  to  supplement  our  Sta.te's  great  industrial 

J 

(production. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLIC/ITION,  THURSDAY,  JWIUARY  29,  1942 

KNOT'  YOUR  STATE 
(t/eekly  Series  Release  ■^264) 

PENNSYLVANIA  POTTERS  DEVELOP  A NATIVE  ART 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretsry  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Coinmerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

From  an  output  of  a mere  $20,000  worth  of  material  in  1924,  the  handicraft 
industries  of  the  United  States  have  gro'vn  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  today 
turning  out  a product  valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars. 

For  a long  time  this  phenomenal  grovrth  of  handmade  products  passed  almost 
unnoticed  in  an  era  of  great  industrial  expansion,  yet  it  is  today  finally  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  public  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
of  the  present  generation.  The  recent  working  exhibit  of  Pennsylvania  handicrafts 
and  the  display  of  their  products  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  at  the 
State  Farm  Show  has  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  rising  importance  of  America's 
native  handicrafts.  Not  many  people  in  our  State  realize  that  in  Pennsylvania  was 
developed,  back  in  Colonial  times,  one  of  the  very  fev/  completely  original  arts  that 
have  yet  appeared  on  our  continent. 

The  old  Pennsylvania  potters,  particularly  those  who  had  fled  from  oppres- 
sion in  their  native  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  were  almost  completely  cut 
off  from  outside  influence.  Unlike  the  English  settlers  in  Philadelphia  a.nd  in  the 
western  cities,  they  were  living  in  isolated  communities  end  did  not  have  the  means 
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*to  import  many  of  the  manufactured  products  which  they  needed  for  their  domestic 
lives.  They  were  compelled  to  produce  those  things  themselves.  A few  of  these 

nearly  settlers  had  come  from  families  in  which  the  manufacture  of  pottery  had  been 

! 

! an  art  in  the  Old  Country  and  they  still  carried  the  secrets  of  the  craft  in  their 
i memories.  Often  on  their  isolated  farms  in  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  and  Mont- 
' gomery  Counties  they  were  forced  to  revive  the  arts  of  the  potter  to  supply  them- 

I 

! selves  with  cooking  and  table  utensils  for  their  daily  use.  Out  of  this  necessity 
grew  up  in  those  few  counties,  and  particularly  around  Ephrata,  the  manufacture  of 
tableware  and  of  stoneware  vessels  for  use  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the  farm. 

These  early  potters  like  "Johnny"  Glace  and  George  Huebner  were  first  of 
all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  things  entirely  practical  in  their  design.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Glace,  who  was  also  a farmer.  He  turned  out 
in  his  spare  time  quantities  of  rough  stoneware,  pie  plates,  flower  pots,  and  the 
like,  which  he  covered  math  simple  glazes  and  fired  in  open  m/ood-burning  kilns.  He 
was  a man  of  great,  though  simple,  skill  and  was  able  to  produce  vessels  of  enormous 
size  on  potters'  m/heels  vi/hich  he  made  on  the  farm  in  Berks  County, 

But  the  real  source  of  this  indigenous  art  m/as  the  genius  of  George 
Huebner  who  was  also  a farmer  and  also  produced  these  simple  utilitarian  objects. 
Hov/ever,  he  found  time  to  originate  a nem;  school  of  decoration  in  fine  earthenm/are 
vessels  and  platters,  m/hose  purpose  was  to  add  beauty  to  the  objects  of  common  use. 
Working  v/ith  crude  implements  he  developed  a highly  refined  art  based  on  original 
designs  m/hich  symbolized  the  great  truths  of  religion  very  close  to  the  hearts  of 
these  Plain  People. 

Huebner,  of  Berks  County  and  also  Montgomery  County,  acquired  great 
control  of  the  technique  of  the  potter's  art  and  was  able  to  produce  pov/erful 
effects  through  the  use  of  tm/o  colors  of  clay,  one  laid  above  the  other  so  that 
designs  scratched  on  the  top  surfaces  revealed  the  color  underneath.  This  sgraffito 
work  was  the  foundation  of  his  art,  though  he  also  added  effects  produced  through 
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'the  coloring  of  clay.  These  latter  "slip  work"  vessels  of  Huebner’s  have  been  the 
models  for  much  of  the  later  designs  produced  by  our  Pennsylvania  potters. 

Those  who  have  studied  Huebner's  work  are  amazed  at  the  similarity  betv/een 
its  general  effects  and  those  obtained  by  Persian  potters  and  designers,  and  there 
is  a direct  connection  between  the  two.  Huebner's  main  purpose  in  these  decorative 
dishes  was  religious.  He  Arms  trying  to  glorify  the  faith  by  wliich  his  people  lived, 
and  for  that  purpose  symbols  v/ere  used  largely  drav/n  from  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which  was  as  familiar  as  the  Psalms  of  David  to  the  imaginations  of  his  people. 

The  eagle,  the  dove,  the  heart,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the  tulip,  and  the  lily  became 
symbols  of  faith,  and  the  Church,  and  the  purity  of  men's  hearts. 

The  form  in  which  these  symbols  were  drawm  on  Huebner's  vessels  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  baptismal  certificates  and  the 
illustrated  hjonnals  brought  from  Europe.  These  designs,  in  turn,  can  be  traced 
back  to  Persian  illuminated  paintings.  Thus  the  similarity  bet^reen  Huebner's 
tulips  and  the  Persian  Tree  of  Life  is  not  an  accident.  The  bright  colors  with 
which  he  executed  his  design  were,  for  the  most  part,  a result  of  the  craving  for 
color  and  decoration  in  the  dark,  small  windov/ed  farm  houses  in  which  his  people 
lived. 

Many  of  the  early  potters  were  wanderers  drifting  from  place  to  place  and 
finding  employment  wherever  a potter's  wheel  W8.s  turning,  and  through  the  medium 
of  these  "hobo"  potters  a general  pattern  of  design  spread  through  the  eastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  all  the  changes  and  development  of  modern  machinery  throughout  the 
past  Century,  these  arts  have  been  preserved,  passing  on  from  father  to  son  among 
the  Plain  People  of  Pennsylvania, 

Today  in  the  Stahl  Brothers  of  Zionsville,  sons  and  grandsons  of  early 
Nineteenth  Century  potters,  in  the  'vork  of  Mrs.  Maaman  Keyser  of  Plymouth  Meeting, 
of  William  Ross  of  Oxford,  and  Daniel  Yoder  of  Philadelphia,  this  ancient  tradition 
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' has  been  preserved.  Other  Pennsylvania  potters  of  today,  such  as  Delight  Ansley 
; of  Solebury,  De  Forrest  Curtis  of  Wayne,  and  Harold  Rieger  of  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  Yoder  and  Ross,  are  applying  modern  scientific  knov/ledge  of  glazes  to  a technical 
skill  based  on  the  old  tradition  of  the  potters  of  our  State. 

At  this  time,  when  interest  in  our  handicrafts  is  constantly  growing, 
Pennsylvania  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  here  in  the  State  this  fine  example 
of  an  original  native  American  art  as  one  of  the  focal  points  in  the  development  of 
an  art  and  craft  movement  which  seems  destined  to  supply  more  and  more  of  our 
demands  for  objects  of  both  use  and  beauty. 
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Many  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  American  handicrafts  are  attracting  more 
and  more  attention.  The  large  crowds  that  gathered  about  demonstrations  of  weaving, 
pottery  making,  and  m.etal  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce's  exhibit 
at  the  State  Farm  Show  reveal  the  interest  of  the  people  of  our  State  in  practicing 
their  native  arts.  The  dozen  or  more  shows  which  recently  opened  in  New  York  City 
exhibiting  the  arts  and  crafts  of  t->wenty  American  republics  offer  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  a revival  of  the  practice  of  the  crafts  is  occurring  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  becoming  of  increasing  commercial  importance.  There  is  good  evidence 
that  Americans  have  at  last  come  to  realize  that  in  the  decoration  of  their  homes 
they  may  safely  turn  to  native  sources  and  native  traditions. 

Pennsylvania  is  particularly  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  its  handicrafts 
have  an  unbroken  history  going  back  to  early  colonial  times,  and  that  almost  every 
one  of  the  important  forms  of  native  crafts  is  made  from  ravi/  materials  found  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  State . 

Pennsylvania  does  not  rank  among  the  greatest  wool  producing  States  in  our 
Union  because  of  the  very  fact  of  its  high  industrial  development,  but  it  does  produce 
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3ome  of  the  finest  breeds  of  sheep  and  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  wool  in  our 
'ountry.  Pennsylvania  weavers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  to  produce  from 
)ur  high  grade  native  wool  a quality  of  hand-loomed  tv;eed  vi/hich  rivals  that  of 
Scotland.  This  association  of  Pennsylvania  wool  growers,  yarn  spinners,  and  hand 
weavers  follows  the  pattern  on  vi/hich  the  great  handicraft  industries  of  Europe  have 
oeen  built . 

Economies  miade  possible  through  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  rav;  materials, 
processed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  converted  in  Pennsylvania  into  the  finished  product 
will  enable  our  native  handicrafts  to  equal  any  in  the  world. 

^ It  is  not  in  weaving  alone  that  Pennsylvania  raw  m.aterials  are  being  turned 

into  finished  products  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  Pennsylvania  contains  the  oldest 
ontinuously  producing  iron  mine  in  Amierica..  Since  early  colonial  times  its  smdths 
jhave  been  harmnering  from  native  iron  a large  numiber  of  decorative  household  fixtures 
which  are  nov;  in  great  demand.  Pennsylvania  gunsmiths  produced  the  famious  Kentucky 
:long  rifles  with  which  our  pioneers  conquered  the  west  and  in  recent  years  Penn-, 
:sylvania  has  had  the  honor  of  having  among  its  citizens,  Samuel  Yellin,  the  greatest 
; American  master  in  the  art  of  wrought  iron.  Since  his  death  other  iron  'workers  in 
our  State  are  carrying  on  this  tradition.  Hinges,  locks,  lam.ps,  and  fireplace  fix- 
tures of  native  Pennsylvania  iron  are  among  the  prized  possessions  of  many  Amierican 
homes . 

Pennsylvania  is  America's  largest  producer  of  glass  and  glass  sand.  Years 
ago  it  was  the  home  of  famous  glass  works  and  glass  furnaces  like  those  of  "3aron" 

Von  Stiegel  whose  productions  are  no'w  collectors'  prizes  and  command  extraordinary 
prices.  From  Pennsylvania  materials  skilled  craftsm*en  are  today  producing  some  of 
the  finest  stained  glass  made  in  Amierica.  Delicate  and  oeautiful  vessels  of  blov/n, 
cut,  and  molded  glass  are  also  today  being  produced  in  Pennsylvania  work  shops,  and 
again  the  association  of  the  craftsmen  with  the  native  materials  gives  the  Penn- 
sylvania workmen  a peculiar  opportunity  to  excel. 

Even  anthracite  coal,  in  the  hands  of  a few  v/orkers  who  have  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  their  craft  for  several  generations,  has  been  fashioned  into  jewelry 
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rivaling  imported  jet  in  its  brilliance  and  finish. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  ceramic  arts  of  Pennsylvania  draw  the 
materials  of  their  pottery  and  tiles  directly  from  those  same  large  deposits  of  clay 
from  which  bricks  were  m.ade  which  gave  early  Philadelphia  the  nickname  of  the  "Red 
City." 

In  the  State  Departmient  of  Commerce's  exhibit  at  the  State  Farm  Show  there 
were  displayed  decorative  linen  textiles  woven  from;  flax  grown,  prepared,  and  spun 
on  Pennsylvania  farm^s,  and  here,  too,  when  the  foreign  sources  of  linen  are  now 
largely  cut  off  from  us,  may  be  found  opportunity  for  the  revival  of  one  of  our 
State's  oldest  industries  and  one  v/hich  almost  disappeared  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century . 

Shortages  of  ra.w  imaterials  from^  abroad  and  the  comiplete  blockade  of  the 
Axis  countries  now  provides  a great  opportunity  for  the  handicrafts  of  the  Amiericas 
to  establish  them.selves  in  the  favor  of  their  own  people,  and  to  retain  their 
popularity  after  this  vi/ar  is  over. 
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Pennsylvania  is  America's  greatest  producer  of  iron.  In  1940  the  State's 
"bbitput  was  SIA'CjT'  tlie 'national' total . This  fact  is  well  ■'kncn,vny  “birt“'it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  nearly  two  years  before  America  oecame  engaged  in  this  present  war,  Penn- 
sylvania's output  of  pig  iron  in  a single  year  between  1939  and  1940  increased  46%, 
the  largest  increase  recorded  by  any  of  the  ten  leading  iron-producing  states  in  our 
Union.  In  that  same  year  the  value  of  Pennsylvania's  output  increased  by  nearly 
$100,000,000.  A further  increase  of  approximately  20 o in  pig  iron  output  has 
occurred  in  1941. 

It  also  is  not  very  well  kno'wn  that  this  State  is  one  of  the  four  greatest 

producers  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States,  and  that  one  of  its  mines,  the  oldest 

operating  iron  mine  in  America,  after  a history  of  more  than  200  years  of  continuous 
production  is  still  one  of  the  fifteen  mines  in  the  United  States  y;ith  an  output  of 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  a year. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  modern  civilization  it  was  discovered  that  certain 

particles  of  iron  ore  had  the  strange  property  of  attracting  other  bits  of  iron,  and 

for  thousands  of  years  these  so  called  "lode  stones"  were  objects  important  in  the 


primitive  magic  of  early  man.  In  the  legends  of  the  past  can  be  found  thrilling 
tales  of  ships  dram'n  to  m.ountains  of  lode  stone  with  irresistible  force  because  - 
of  the  attraction  of  the  nails  or  pieces  of  iron  in  their  fittings  or  their  cargo 
for  these  magnetic  mountains. 

3y  suspending  pieces  of  this  mysterious  rock  from  threads  of  silk  the 
Chinese  navigators  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  able  to  direct  their  ships  on  long 
voyages  of  exploration,  even  so  far,  legend  tells,  as  to  the  shores  of  North 
America.  Tales  of  the  use  o:  this  magnetic  ore  spread  finally  into  the  west  and 
lead  to  the  invention  of  the  mariners'  compass  which  enabled  Columbus,  as  'well  as 
Spanish  and  English  explorers  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  establish  settlements  on 
our  shores. 

Few  Pennsylvanians  realize  that  in  the  Cornwall  mdne  in  Lebanon  County 
is  to  be  found  the  largest  body  of  magnetic  iron  ore  yet  discovered  in  the  w'estern 
world.  This  great  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore  (m.agnetite)  far  greater  than 
anything  in  the  legends  or  story  of  the  past,  has  been  knov/n  since  1732.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1742,  the  Cornwall  furnace  was  Duilt  on  the  edge  of  this 
ore  deposit  which  becamie  the  largest  single  source  of  iron  in  our  nation  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Today  v/e  face  a world  in  vi^hich  scarcity  of  som.e  of  the  most  usual 
miaterials  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  everybody.  The  great  demiands  of  war 
industry  are  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  find  enough  aluminum.,  copper,  and 
nickle,  and  rare  metals  for  the  alloying  of  steel  to  provide  us  with  the  great 
variety  of  brass,  chrom.e  plated  and  rustless  steel  home  fittings  which  have  been 
so  popular  in  recent  years.  But  it  must  not  oe  forgotten  that  nearly  all  of  these 
objects  can  be  replaced  without  any  loss  of  oeauty  or  usefulness  by  materials  made 
from  wrought  iron. 

Long  before  the  present  emergency  arose  there  was  already  growing  in 
America  a revival  of  interest  in  that  kind  of  finely  vi/rought  work  in  hammered 
iron  which  had  oeen  the  chief  decoration  in  the  homes  of  our  Colonial  days,  and 
which  had  provided  our  people  with  alm.ost  all  their  objects  of  utility.  At  a 
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time  when  all  the  non-ferrous  metals  ate  on  the  critical  list,  the  fact  that 
Am^erica  possesses  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  and  that  such  a supply  exists  in 
our  own  State  could  well  lead  us  to  a great  revival  in  the  use  of  the  work  of 
Pennsylvania's  iron  craft snsn, who  have  carried  on  a tradition  unbroken  through 
the  past  200  years.  Andirons  and  fine  screens  of  wrought  iron  are  to  be  found 
in  many  American  homes,  and  also  lamps,  lanterns,  candle  sticks,  wall  brackets, 
door  knockers  and  door  stops,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  the  miost  m:odern 
forms  of  lighting  fixtures  can  find  in  this  abundant  material  a solution  to 
many  of  the  problems  of  decoration  and  necessity  now  facing  our  people. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  handicrafts  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
recognized  by  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  as  a possible  source  of  employm.ent 
for  those  in  outlying  districts  who  cannot  participate  in  direct  industrial 
production  and  for  those  who  cannot,  because  of  age  or  disability,  endure  the 
strain  of  high  speed  factory  work. 

Many  of  our  old  blacksmiiths  were  actually  artists  at  their  craft. 

Not  very  long  ago  every  village  throughout  our  State  resounded  with  the  ring 
of  the  struck  anvil  and  had  somewhere  in  its  midst  a glowing  forge  where  bars 
of  heated  iron  were  being  haimnered  into  horseshoes  and  nails,  and  where  in  spare 
hours  lamps,  stands  and  many  other  objects  were  being  wrought.  The  revival  of 
this  ancient  art  while  m^any  who  are  skillful  in  its  practice  are  still  active 
and  able  to  develop  it,  it  is  pointed  out  in  a recent  statement  by  the  State 
Planning  Board,  is  one  more  of  the  m.any  ways  by  which  Pennsylvania  can  solve 
some  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  essential  miilitary  .materials 
through  the  use  of  native  m.aterials  and  native  skills.  Such  a revival  of  the 
use  of  wrought  iron  for  objects  of  beauty  and  use  mdght  also  provide  post-war 
employment . 
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The  United  States  is  so  rich  a country  in  almost  every  variety  of  mineral 
and  fuel  resources,  and  has  such  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  that  only  three 
times  in  its  history  as  a nation  has  it  been  comipelled  to  re-examine  its  store  of 
native  materials. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  we  vi^ere  suddenly  cut  off  from  all  supplies 
from  Europe  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  our  early  settlement  were 
forced  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  many  of  the  supplies  necessary  to  maintain  our 
national  life.  Such  a necessity  occurred  again  during  the  first  World  War,  though 
at  that  time  we  enjoyed  a free  interchange  of  products  with  much  of  Europe  and  all 
of  Asia. 

Today  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  150  years  the  United  States  is  com- 
pelled to  re-examine  all  its  resources.  Many  of  our  mineral  deposits,  which  would 
have  become  centers  of  important  industry  in  countries  not  so  lucky,  have  been 
neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  because  of  the  ease  with  which  we  could 
draw,  upon  supplies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  remembered  by  many  Pennsylvanians  that  for  a long  period  of 
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I years  there  were  found  within  this  State  America's  chief  resources  of  many  of  the 

I minerals  which  are  now  "critical"  because  of  war  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  That 
I 

‘the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  once  supplied  our  nation's  need  for  iron  is  frequently 
recalled,  but  it  is  not  so  vi^ell  known  that  Pennsylvania  at  one  time  vi^as  the  v/orld's 
largest  source  of  the  metal,  chromium,  now  so  vital  for  alloy  steel,  stainless  steel, 
and  for  electro  plating. 

Nickel  is  assuming  a very  high  importance  as  a miaterial  of  modern  industry 
; and  modern  war,  and  a scarcity  of  that  metal  is  reported  to  be  forcing  the  abandon- 

I 

ment  of  its  use  in  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  but  for  m.any  years  the  only 
nickel  produced  on  the  North  America  continent  came  from  a mdne  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Still  less  well  known  is  a fact,  which  is  of  no  military  imiportance 
at  all,  that  Pennsylvania  produces  from,  its  mines  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  cobalt, 
and  has  at  one  time  also  produced  zinc,  lead,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  asbestos, 
sulphur,  bromdne , iodine,  graphite  and  magnesia,  according  to  a summary  prepared  by 
the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

Pennsylvania's  known  reserves  of  many  of  these  strategic  or  critical 
minerals  have  not  oeen  fully  explored  because  of  the  availaoility  of  low  cost 
supplies  in  our  normal  markets.  Any  acute  or  long  continued  scarcity  of  m.any  of 
these  materials  might  compel  an  immediate  use  of  some  of  these  reserve  resources  of 
the  Keystone  State. 

Large  deposits  of  chromite  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania,  one  mdne, 
according  to  a report  by  the  State  Ceologist,  having  produced  100,000  tons  of  this 
mineral.  It  is  believed  that  other  ore  bodies  of  considerable  size  are  likely  to 
be  found  but  their  discovery  awaits  upon  improved  methods  of  exploration.  It  is 
also  possible  that  somie  of  the  old  chromite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  still  contain 
valuable  supplies  of  this  essential  metal. 

As  to  iron,  the  full  use  of  Pennsylvania's  resources  will  probably  be 
postponed  until  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  rich  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
which  have  an  estimated  future  life  of  from  23  to  30  years.  Pennsylvania's  resources 
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of  low  to  medium  grade  iron  ores  are  proOably  very  great,  as  the  area  within  which 

magnesite  iron  deposits  are  found  in  the  State  is  aoout  60  miles  long  with  a width 

sometimes  as  great  as  20  miles.  In  one  small  area  in  Lehigh  County  v;hich  has  been 
magnetically  surveyed,  a deposit  totalling  about  20,000,000  tons  has  already  been 
located.  In  connection  with  this  vast  deposit  of  miagnesite  is  also  found  a variable 
percentage  of  titanium  which  has  become  more  and  more  industrially  imiportant  in 
recent  years  as  a coloring  material  for  paint,  rubber,  and  other  products,  as  an 
alloy  for  increasing  the  hardness  of  vanadium  steel,  as  a substitute  for  the 

critical  materials,  zinc  and  lead  in  pigments,  and  as  a nontoxic  whitener  for  face 

powder . 

Pennsylvania's  resources  of  lead  in  Blair,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Montgomery 
County  were  at  one  time  of  consideraole  imiportance.  The  mining  of  these  deposits 
has  not  oeen  continued  to  any  extent  v;/ithin  the  past  2C  years,  though  reports  of 
the  discovery  of  quantities  of  unmined  ore  have  oeen  made  public  from  timie  to  time. 
There  are  also  in  various  parts  of  our  State  deposits  of  lov/  grade  manganese,  of 
alumina,  asbestos,  and  talc.  Deep  wells  in  the  southv/est  counties  yield  salts  of 
bromine,  iodine,  and  sodium.  Sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been  obtained  fromi  the 
pyrites  of  our  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  Amierica' s earliest  sources  of  graphite,  imiportant 
for  the  construction  of  crucibles  used  in  steel  m,anufacture , but  other  foreign  and 
domestic  sources  of  supply  have  lead  to  the  decline  of  this  industry  since  Pennsyl- 
vania graphite  is  not  of  a very  high  grade. 

Dolemite  lime  stone,  a miagnesiumi  bearing  rock,  occurs  abundantly  within 
our  State.  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  earliest  AmiSrican  producers  of  the  mineral 

magnesite,  a source  of  epsoni  salts  and  other  m.agnesium  drugs  and  chemicals,  but  if 
the  present  military  dem.and  for  metallic  miagnesiura,  or  the  growing  industrial  de- 
mand for  this  lightest  of  all  mietals  should  continue,  Pennsylvania's  dolemiite  lime 
stone  may  become  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  a similar  rock  has  already  been 

extensively  used  in  Europe  as  a source  for  this  now  vital  material. 
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of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Pla.nning  Board, 


One  of  the  most  persistent  notions  entertained  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  th'^t  Pennsylvania  people  are  sc  quiet  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
amuse  themselves.  Everybody  in  A,merica  recognizes  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war,  Pennsylvania  is  the  hub  of  American  industry.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Keystone  State  produces  more  steel,  coal  and  iron  than  any  other  part  of  our 
country,  and  that  along  its  tidal  v/aters  is  the  greatest  ship  building  industry 
in  all  the  Americas,  and  that  it  leads  the  'morld  in  its  output  of  many  important 
types  of  textiles. 

It  is  not  so  well  know'n,  however,  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  Nation's 
leading  state  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  forms  of  a^iusemient  enterprise  ’-diich 
depend  on  popular  approval.  Few  are  a-.-are,  a statement  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Penns  Ivania  Department  of  Commerce  p^oints  out,  that  Pennsylvania 
has,  for  instance,  more  professional  bands  and  orchestras  than  any  state  in  cur 
Union,  Its  seventy  bands  and  orchestras  are  almost  t'^/ice  as  many  as  those  of 
the  State  of  Nev''  York^  m.ore  than  twice  as  many  as  in  Illinois,  nearly  four  times 
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as  many  as  in  California  and  eight  times  as  many  as  in  Ohio.  Nothing  is  more 
significant  than  this  fact  of  the  ability  of  Pennsylvania's  people  to  combine  hard 
work  with  a thorough-going  enjoyment  of  their  leisure  time. 

Roller  skating  and  ice  skating  are  gaining  increased  recognition 
as  among  the  leading  healthful  and  active  forms  of  recreation.  Pennsylvania  has 
more  skating  rinks  than  any  other  state.  It  has  also  more  amusement  parks  than 
any  other  state,  exceeding  New  York  in  that  respect  three  to  one, 

Pennsylvania  does  not  lead  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  its  billiard 
parlors  and  dance  halls,  but  does  share  ?/ith  Texas  the  first  place  in  the  momber 
of  its  svv'imming  pools,  and  exceeds  that  State  three-fold  in  the  receipts  and 
employment  in  its  many  natatoriums. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Nev/  York  is  the  theatrical  center  of  America, 
and  probably  of  the  world,  Pennsylvania  is  a very  close  second  to  that  State  in 
the  number  of  its  theatres,  moving  picture  and  vaudeville  threatres  and  opera 
houses.  Both  in  indoor  and  outdoor  amusements,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will 
this  year,  as  for  many  years  in  the  past,  be  combining  the  greatest  industrial 
effort  with  that  hearty  enjoyment  of  life  which  has  distinguished  them  throughout 
their  long  history, 

f/ith  approximately  eighty  state-owned  recreation  areas  and  many 
hundred  municipal  swimming  pools  and  parks,  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
facilities  listed  above,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  every  inducement  to 
keep  themselves  fit  through  winter  recreation,  and  all  forms  of  outdoor  activity 
in  the  summer. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
( ./eekly  Series  Release  -/269) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  THREE  BILLION  DOLLAR  RETAIL  TR.iDE 

prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Comjr.erce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania's  nearly  135,000  retail  stores  sell  more  than  three  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  in  an  average  year,  and  were  reaching  close  to  the  four 

billion  mark  vAen  war  began  tc  cut  down  on  our  supply  of  m.erchandise  . 

Only  one  state  in  our  Union  surpasses  Pennsylvania  in  the  volum.e  of  its 
retail  trade,  but  no  state  in  the  Union  equals  Pennsylvania  in  the  number  of  stores 
and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  over  the  whole  area  of  the  State  outside  of 
its  largest  city. 

Thus,  in  New  York  State  there  were  reported  by  the  United  States  Census 
94,206  stores  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  104,444 

retail  stores  outside  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

An  annual  business  of  almost  $2,500,000,000  carried  on  in  these  stores 
represents  the  widest  distribution  of  public  wealth  and  purchasing  power  tc  be  found 
anywhere  on  our  continent . 

It  is  pointed  out  in  a statement  by  the  State  planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Gomcnerce  that  Pennsylvania's  retail  stores  emiploy 
348,000  sales  people,  a number  equal  to  more  than  half  the  total  population  of 


-more- 
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Pittsburgh.  Adding  to  this  number  the  more  than  125,000  active  proprietors  of  these 
stores,  the  total  number  of  workers  finding  their  support  in  retail  trade  is 
473,000. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problem.s  now  confronting  the  business  men  of  our 
communities  is  that  of  thousands  of  retail  stores  which  are  handling  products  whose 
manufacture  has  been  restricted  or  forbidden  because  of  the  necessities  of  war. 
Approximately  2,400  dealers  in  new  automobiles,  employing  more  than  20,000  salesmen 
and  doing  an  annual  business  of  more  than  3300,000,000  are  today  struggling  to  adapt 
themselves  to  ciroumstances  which  drastically  lirndt  further  retail  sales  of  cars 
until  the  war  is  over.  Dealers  in  many  sorts  of  household  appliances  such  as  . 
electrical  refrigerators  and  heating  devices,  are  encountering  an  extremiely  re- 
stricted supply  of  merchandise. 

The  resulting  problems  as  they  affect  pay  rolls  and  employm.ent,  are  m^atter 
to  which  the  people  of  every  community  in  the  State  miust  oegin  to  give  close 
attention.  Methods  of  local  cooperation  and  local  self-appraisal  miust  in  some 
instances  replace,  for  the  duration  of  the  '.var,  the  competitive  principles  on  which 
our  normal  system  of  free  enterprise  is  founded. 

The  pooling  of  resources,  of  plants,  machines,  and  manpower  left  idle  as 
a result  of  the  drastic  changes  miade  necessary  by  war  is  vital  not  only  to  National 
success,  but  also  to  the  survival  of  many  thousands  of  retail  business  enterprises 
on  which  the  Commionwealth ' s prosperity  depends. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  12,  1942 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(l/eekly  Series  Release  ^270) 

PENNSYLVANIA  COMTNITIES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairm.an  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Everyone  of  Pennsylvania's  9,900,160  inhabitants  lives  in  one  of  the 
2,560  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  State.  These  civil  divisions  are  communities 
variously  classified  as  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  and  towns. 

A summary  of  United  States  Census  data  for  1940,  recently  comipiled  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  shows  that  Pennsylvania's  forty-nine  cities 
range  in  population  from  Philadelphia,  Vvfith  1,931,334  inhabitants,  to  Corry  with 
6,935.  Philadelphia  is  the  State's  only  city  of  the  first  class  (having  a popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000),  while  Corry  is  one  of  forty-six  cities  of  the  third 
class  (having  a population  of  less  than  135,000).  Cities  of  the  second  class, 
are  defined  by  law  as  having  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  inhabitants  (Pitts- 
burgh with  671,659  is  the  State's  only  city  in  this  class),  and  cities  of  the 
second  class  - A,  as  having  a population  between  135,000  and  500,000,  (the  only 
one  in  Pennsylvania  being  Scranton,  with  140,404.) 

The  largest  of  the  934  boroughs  in  Pennsylvania  is  Norristown,  v/ith 
3S,181  persons;  the  smallest,  Tit.  Gretna,  with  42.  Of  these  294  are  "urban.", 
According  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  since  2,500  or  more  people  live  in 


each  one . 
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The  60  townships  of  the  first  class  (having  a population  of  300  or 
more  per  square  mile)  range  from  Upper  Darby  near  Philadelphia  (56,863),  to 
South  Versailles  near  Pittsburgh  (337).  Of  these  Abington,  Cheltenham,  Haverford, 
Lower  Merion,  and  Upper  Darby  in  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  District;  Harrison, 
Mount  Lebanon,  Shaler,  and  Stowe  in  the  Pittsburgh  Metropolitan  District;  and 
Hanover  in  the  Scranton-7/ilkes-Barre  Metropolitan  District  are  all  classified 
by  the  United  States  Census  as  "urban  ",  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  and 
a population  density  of  1,000  or  more  per  square  mile. 

The  remaining  1,516  townships  are  classified  as  of  the  second  class. 

In  Hempfield,  vi/est  ni'oreland  County,  the  largest  of  these  second-class  townships 
dwell  20,667  persons;  in  Barclay,  Bradford  County  the  smallest,  live  26. 

Bloomsburg  in  Columbia  County  is  Pennsylvania's  only  incorporated  town. 
In  it  live  9,799  people. 

Since  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  the  number  of  persons  in 
"rural"  Pennsylvania  has  risen,  increasing  each  decade,  from  less  than  400,000 
(about  nine-tenths  of  the  State  total  of  that  time,  or  one-fifth  of  the  number 
in  Philadelphia  today)  to  almost  three  and  one-third  million,  or  a little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  numiber  in  the  whole  State.  During  the  sam.e  period  the 
number  living  in  urban  communities  has  simdlarly  grown  from  less  than  50,000 
(little  more  than  a tenth  of  Pennsylvania's  total  in  1790)  to  more  than  6,500,000, 
slightly  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

However,  the  1940  census  shows  that  the  proportion  of  rural  population 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  dropped  from  nine-tenths  in  1790,  seven-tenths  in  1660,  and 
one-half  during  the  '90's,  to  less  than  one-third  in  1930,  has  risen,  though 
slightly,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  SKYLIIE  TRAILS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 


In  these  days  of  tire  and  oil  shortages,  Pennsylvanians  have  a fine 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  many  walking  trails  in  their  State  for  outdoor 
recreation.  To  do  so,  in  the  coming  months  of  spring  and  summer,  will  build  health 
in  our  people  and  use  none  of  the  tires,  oil  and  gasoline  now  being  conserved  by 
everyone  for  the  nation's  defense. 

Not  many  Pennsylvanians  realize,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sections  of  the  famous  Appalachian  Trail  stretches  across  their  ovm 
State  from  the  Delaware  ”'ater  Gap  along  the  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
down  into  the  highlands  of  western  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania  is,  in  fact,  a gatevray  to  this  2050  mile  pathway  over 
the  most  romantic  wild  scenery  of  the  eastern  United  States,  Beneath  a Pennsyl- 
vania pine  tree,  high  on  a mountain  trail,  is  the  half'^/ay  spot  on  the  longest 
mountain  footpath  in  the  world,  v/hich  stretches  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  bare 
granite  of  Mt . Katahdin  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine  to  the  spruce  pines  of  Mt, 
Oglethorpe  in  northern  Georgia, 
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Crossing  the  Delaware  at  the  ''ater  Gap,  the  Lehigh  at  Falmertcn,  and 
the  Susquehanna  a few  miles  above  Harrisburg,  this  long  trail,  following  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains,  affords  a splendid  opportunity  to  the  people  of  our  State 
for  outdoor  adventure  and  exercise.  It  offers  superb  views,  a constant  variety 
of  mountain  and  woodland  scenery  and  the  thrill  of  wilderness  life  only  a few 
miles  from  civilization,  from  big  cities,  from  railroads  and  bus  lines,  and  from 
comfortable  hotels. 

Starting  at  Mount  Minsi  at  the  ■'■’ater  Gap,  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenic  spots  in  our  nation,  this  "Sky  Line  Trail"  (for  that  was  its  original  name 
in  Pennsylvania),  bears  southwest  to  the  ’^.'ind  Gap,  the  gorge  of  a long  vanished 
river,  aften'fards  following  the  line  of  the  old  western  frontier  of  our  nation 
in  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  ”"ar.  From  this  northern  section  of  the  trail, 
detours  and  side  trips  can  be  taken  into  the  heart  of  the  Poconos,  or  to  the 
picturesque  country  along  the  route  to  Lake  Lenape,  For  those  ^vho  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  a long  walking  trip,  such  side  routes,  all  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in  Pennsylvania,  afford  pleasant  days  of  walking,  usually  close 
to  transportation  and  the  shelter  of  good  inns  and  hotels. 

At  Manada  Gap,  Pennsylvania's  Horseshoe  Trail  joins  the  Appalachian 
footpath.  Along  this  route  are  a number  of  hotels  at  easy  walking  distantes 
apart.  The  Horseshoe  Trail,  a bridle  trail  and  also  a footpath,  follows  the 
ridges  of  Pennsylvania's  hills,  past  Hopev/ell  Furnace,  a National  park  area,  past 
the  old  Elizabeth  Furnace  m.ade  famous  by  the  great  l8th  Century  glass  works  of 
"Baron"  Stiegel,  and  on  through  the  Cornwall  forest  to  Velley  Forge.  The  main 
trail  bears  west  from  k'lanada  Gap  to  the  Susquehanna,  through  a region  of  splendid 
views  and  great  natural  beauty,  and  at  the  river  bends  south  through  the  Caledonia 
State  Park  to  the  Maryland  border. 

During  the  next  outdoor  season,  two  important  personal  obligations 
are  laid  on  us  all  - to  keep  physically  and  mentally  fit  for  the  great  efforts  now 
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facing  every  citizen  of  the  nation,  and  to  conserve  all  those  resources  and 
materials  w’'ich  the  nation  must  have  available  for  the  grim  business  ahead  in  194-2, 
and  the  years  that  follow,  no  matter  hov;  many  or  how  fev/  those  years  of  trial  and 
effort  must  be.  The  many  Pennsylvania  outing  and  hiking  clubs  which  have  main- 
tained their  sections  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  as  well  as  the  Horseshoe  Trail 
Association,  have  done  yeoman  work  to  provide  our  people  with  means  of  healthful 
outdoor  recreation  for  this  hour  v'hen  so  many  of  our  accustomed  activities  have  to 
be  curtailed.  Information  as  to  the  routes  and  facilities  along  these  Pennsylvania 
mountain  pathways  may  be  had  from  the  Tourist  Division  of  the  State  Departm.ent  of 
Commerce,  as  well  as  from  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  in  "'ashington,  D.  C,, 
and  from  the  Horseshoe  Trail  Club  in  Philadelphia, 
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WAR-MACE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  IIDUSTRY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Pennsylvania  industry  is  today  engaged  in  the  greatest  feat  of  mass 
conversion  from  the  processes  of  peace  to  the  processes  of  war  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  long  history  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Filling  the  State's  \'ar  orders,  now  totalling  more  than  $1,750,000,000, 
requires,  on  a scale  never  known  before,  the  introduction  of  new  skills  and  new 
machinery,  the  retraining  of  skilled  v/orkers,  and  the  widespread  education  of  many 
thousands  of  unskilled  workers.  There  is  little  time  in  the  midst  of  this  tremen- 
dous effort,  which  must,  in  the  near  future,  be  doubled  and  more  than  doubled,  to 
consider  the  consequences  and  the  opportunities  which  this  mass  conversion  of 
industry  is  certain  to  develop  when  the  war  is  over, 

Pennsylvania  is,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  productive  area  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  during  the  past  20  years  many  new  opportunities  have 
developed  of  which  the  State's  industries  have  not  yet  taken  full  advantage, 
Pennsylvanians  have,  in  every  recent  year,  been  driving  1,050,000  passenger  cars, 
and  nearly  270,000  trucks,  a total  of  more  than  2,l20,000  m.otor  vehicles.  Yet  the 
State  has  at  no  time  produced  any  substantial  share  of  America's  motor  cars,  and 
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out  of  the  444,000  employees  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry,  less  than  9j000  or 

I about  2^,  have  employment  in  Pennsylvania  plants. 

♦ 

I 

Pennsylvania  ranks  fifth  among  American  states  in  the  value  of  its  farm 
! implements  and  miachinery.  Nearly  $130,000,000  worth  of  farm,  equipment  is  o^vned 
|j  and  in  use  in  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  v/ith  all  its  busy  manufactures,  the  State 
t produces  not  much  more  than  $6,000,000  worth  of  such  equipment  every  year, 

I-'Iany  of  those  modern  appliances  which  have  created  the  character  of  our 

I! 

: present-day  world  are  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  in  a quantity  inadequate  to 
; supply  even  a fraction  of  the  demands  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

In  a statement  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Departmient 
of  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out  that  although  Pennsylvania  is  a leader  among  all 
the  states  in  our  Nation  in  the  heavy  industries,  in  the  processing  of  raw 
materials,  and  in  many  lines  of  mianuf  acture , its  industries  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  great  opportunities  that  lie  waiting  at  their  doors.  For  instance, 
Pennsylvania  ranks  first  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  its  farm  cash  income 
from  chickens  and  eggs,  v^hich  totalled  more  than  $47,000,000  in  1940;  140,000 
Pennsylvania  farms  raised  and  sold  the  16,000,000  chickens  that  Pennsylvania  dis- 
posed of  in  the  market.  Only  one  state  exceeds  Pennsylvania  in  its  output  of 
farm-churned  butter,  only  two  states  outrank  Pennsylvania  in  farmers'  cash  income 
for  milk,  which  amounted  in  1940  to  $104,249,000,  a total  of  397?049,552  gallons 
of  milk  being  produced  for  sale  on  Pennsylvania  farms;  116,000  hives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania bees  produced  35I855OOO  pounds  of  honey.  Yet  with  this  very  important 
agricultural  production  from  our  poultry  farms,  our  dairies  and  our  bee  keepers, 
our  factories  produced  an  insignificant  part  of  the  National  total  of  dairymen's, 
poultrymen’ s , and  apiarist's  supplies, 

’"hen  the  time  comes  for  the  reconversion  of  Pennsylvania's  enorm.ous  war 
industries  back  to  the  uses  of  peace,  these  facts  and  many  others  of  their  kind 
should  be  remembered,  A great  war  breaking  the  old  pattern  of  a Nation's 
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industries  and  changing  the  sources  and  the  flow  of  its  raw  materials  also  provides 
- a period  in  which  new  industrial  patterns  may  be  made.  Today  amidst  all  the  striv- 
ings of  our  great  war  effort,  our  industries  must  find  the  time  to  consider 
1 whether  their  former  products  are  those  which  will  be  most  suited  to  the  Nation's 
; needs,  in  the  new  world  that  is  now  being  made.  V'hen  a reconversion  from  7/artimie 
processes  to  those  of  peace  occurs,  there  v/ill  come  the  one  great  0].;portunity  of 
this  generation  to  readapt  the  output  of  many  of  our  factories  to  products  not 
formerly  manufactured  in  our  State  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  needs  of  our 
people . 
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ZONING  FOR  DEFENSE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Bo'crd. 

Pennsj^lvania  planning  and  zoning  laws  have  proved  their  worth  wherever 
they  have  been  applied  in  the  past  few  years.  This  is  particularly  true  in  all  the 
localities  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  construction  of  defense  plants  has  brought  a ' ' 
large  number  of  temporary  v/orkers  into  communities  that  did  not  have  housing 
adequate  for  such  a sudden  incrt.;ase  in  their  populetion.  It  is  also  true  for  those 
communities  where  the  expo^nsion  of  existing  plants  has  brought  about  new  problems 
not  only  of  the  housing  of  additional  workers,  but  also  of  providing  those  workers 
and  their  families  with  noc'ded  facilities  such  as  schools  and  recreation, 

Pcnnsylva.nia  planning  and  zoning  lav/s  have  enabled  cornm.unit  ics , v/here 
such  problems  have  arisen,  to  deal  with  them  V'/isely  and  to  assist  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  solving  construction  and  housing  problems  involving 
thousands  of  workers. 

Experience  v/ithin  the  past  tv/o  years  throughout  the  country  has  shown 
that  the  temporary  housing,  servicing,  entertaining,  and  policing  of  -workers 
crowded  into  our  toyms  ^nd  cities,  or  moved  into  our  rural  districts  can  occasion 
difficulties  in  a largo  area,  surrounding  the  sites  of  defense  plants.  Some  of  these 
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difficulties  exist  only  during  the  construction  period,  but  others  such  :^s  depre- 
ciated property  vclues  and  a lowered  public  tax  base  may  linger  for  years. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  these  disturbing  effects  may  bo  minimized 
if  local  officials  Vviscly  use  the  planning  and  zoning  powers  w’  ich  have  been  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  and  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  rush  made  necessary  by  a great  n-.tional  emergency,  communities  that 
do  not  have  zoning  ^-rotection  may  very  well  find  that  many  years  of  their  future 
existence  have  been  h'^.ndicapped  by  the  hasty  and  unplanned  construction  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  within  the  next  year. 

The  proper  operation  of  cur  war  program  may  also  be  seriously  handicapped 
through  the  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  that  can  occur  as  a result  of  improper 
emergency  construction,  badly  planned  housing  locations  and  unnecessary  congestion, 
which  have  already  developed  in  many  areas  throughout  the  country. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dopartmiont  of  Commerce,  lies  in  the  immediate  use  of  the 
State's  planning  and  zoning  enabling  laws.  Adequate  use  of  these  laws  is  not  being 
made  at  the  present  time  by  many  of  the  communities  of  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Army  engineers  connected  with  large  construction  projects  in  other 
states  testify  that  gr^.  at  confusion  has  resulted  bec-'use  of  the  influx  of  temporary 
workers  in  communities  where  there  is  no  loca.1  planning  and  zoning  protection,  and 
that  these  difficulties  are  minimized  wherever  such  a protection  exists,  local 
agencies  are  still  not  making  full  use  of  our  zoning  laws. 

Also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
consistantly  regarded  zoning  laws  as  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  protection 
of  property  values,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  protectc.d  b such  laws,  only  l8  of  our  State's  1,500 
second  class  to'vnships  are  today  protected. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  a full  r^'aUzation  of  the  importance  of  zoning 
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laws  in  the  present  emergency  is  the  fact  that  Crawford  County  is  no’.v  adopting  a 

zoning  ordinance,  and  that  it  is  the  first  county  in  Pennsylvania  to  take  full 

advantage  of  the  county  zoning  enabling  act  passed  bj''  the  General  A.ssembly  in  1937 • 

This  action  of  the  Crrw'ford  County  Commissioners  was  felt  to  be  necessary  because 

of  a la.rge  v/ar  industry  plant  being  erected  in  that  county,  but  many  others  of  the 

feeling 

communities  of  our  State  already/the  effect  of  V7a.r  time  expansion  in  their  midst 
must  now  act  rapidly  to  protect  themselves  and  speed  the  Na.tion's  war  effort  if 
they  wish  to  avoid  serious  consequences  to  themselves  and  to  that  war  effort  in  the 
next  few  years. 
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PENNSYLV.^\iIA'S  GASOLINE  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  Jamies,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  upon  which  the  success  of  our  defense 
industries  depends  is  transportation. 

Eventually  a shortage  in  passenger  transportation  is  likely  to  result 
from  the  rationing  of  tires.  Everyday  thousands  of  jvorkers  throughout  the  State 
of  piinnsylvania  commute  from  their  homes  to  their  work  in  motor  vehicles  of  one 
type  or  another  and  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  this  transportation. 

Now  they  are  not  only  confronted  with  a tire  shortage,  but  also  with  the 
threat  of  rationing  gasoline. 

Just  what  is  our  predicament  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  where  does  our  State 
stand  in  regard  to  its  gasoline  supply? 

In  1941  a total  of  2,281,307  motor  vehicles  were  registered  in  this  State. 

9 

Of  these  1,999,866  were  passenger  cars,  274,967  trucks,  and  6,472  busses.  These 
vehicles  consumed  an  estimated  total  of  1,632,944,000  gallons  of  gasoline  within  the 
same  year,  or  6.7Eo  of  the  United  States  total  production.  Normally,  passenger  auto- 
mobiles use  66Y  of  America's  gasoline,  trucks  2lY,  busses  2%,  while  11, ^ is  consumed 
■in  farm  tractors,  stationary  engines,  and  for  other  industrial  purposes.  Despite 
our  increased  need  for  gasoline,  there  has  been  no  time  during  the  past  3 years,  it 
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is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce,  when  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  have  consumed  m.ore  gasoline  than  the' 

State  has  refined. 

This  fact,  as  it  stands,  would  apparently  miake  Pennsylvania  self-sufficient 
regarding  gasoline,  but  on  looking  closer  into  the  matter  it  will  be  seen  that  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  faced  -.vith  a shortage  just  as  acute  as  that  of  m.any  other  eastern 
seaboard  states. 

Most  of  the  large  oil  refineries  of  the  ComLmcnv.'ealth  are  located  in  and 
around  the  industrial  area  of  Philadelphia,  and  im.port  from  western  and  south- 
western states  a large  part  of  the  crude  oil  refined  for  gasoline.  The  oil  is 
brought  to  Pennsylvania  mainly  by  three  m.ethods;  by  tankers,  coming  up  the  coast 
from  the  Gulf  region;  oy  rail  tankcars;  and  by  pipe  lines.  ;vTth  the  increased  war 
effort  of  today  the  first  t'wo  of  these  three  methods  have  becomes  decidedly  inadequate 
to  supply  the  increasing  dem.and  and  the  pipe  lines  are  not  yet  sufficient  in  numioer 
and  capacity  to  take  over  the  further  amounts  needed. 

Pennsylvania's  own  oil  fields,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  produce  every 
year  from  17,000,000  to  19,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  of  such  high  quality  as  a 
source  of  luoricating  oil  that  the  gasoline  produced  froim  this  crude,  though  an 
important  item  of  State  supply,  is  not  the  product  of  primary  importance.  It  must 
also  be  remem.bered  that  these  fields  are  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
east  coast  industrial  cities. 

Despite  a national  consumiption  of  gasoline  which  reached,  in  1941,  an 
estim.ated  total  of  24,425,476,000  gallons,  there  is  no  shortage  of  the  crude  oil 
from  which  this  gasoline  is  produced.  The  problem  is  wholly  one  of  transportation 
of  the  crude  oil  to  our  great  eastern  refineries,  or  of  gasoline  from  inland 
producers . 

This  problem  cannot  be  immediately  solved. 

The  gasoline  and  tire  restrictions  already  in  effect  indicate  that  the 

use  of  passenger  automobiles  for  non-defense  purposes  will  very  probably  be 
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considerably  reduced,  particularly  in  the  east. 

The  strain  of  war  work  makes  outdoor  recreation  in  Pennsylvania' s many 
parks  and  scenic  spots  a greater  necessity  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  the 
people  of  our  State  will  be  conserving  both  rubber  and  gasoline  for  vital  purposes 
by  using,  wherever  possible,  public  transportation  in  seeking  their  outdoor 
pleasures  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year. 
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AGE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  nsmie  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  5.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Everyone  knows  that  as  individuals  we  are  growing  older;  but  do  we  ever 
think  what  significant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  age  pattern  of  the  total 
population  of  our  State?  These  changes  are  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commierce  in  an  analysis  of  a recent  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Census  release. 

In  1920  only  slightly  more  than  ^00,000  Pennsylvanians  were  65  years 
of  age  and  over.  They  amounted  to  4.6'^  of  our  total  population.  By  1930  the 
number  had  risen  to  513,352  or  5.31  of  the  total  population  at  that  time.  This 
age  group  continued  to  increase  during  the  next  ten  years  and,  by  1940,  it  reached 
a total  of  677,468  or  6.9/^  of  the  total  population.  Thus,  during  the  twenty  year 
period  between  1920  and  1940,  this  age  group  had  an  increase  of  over  275,000 
persons,  making  the  total  number  7G%  greater  than  in  1920. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  older  persons  has  an  effect  on  many  things. 
Manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel  are  producing  more  item.s  desired  by  those  over 
65.  More  recreational  facilities  suitable  for  elderly  people  must  be  provided; 
Increased  demands  are  made  for  medical  care;  and  greater  pressure  is  being  brought 
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to  bear  for  old  age  pensions.  These  examples  and  many  others  that  can  be  given 
illustrate  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  age  of  our  population. 

When  studying  the  trend  of  the  group  at  the  other  extreme,  or  those 
under  5 years,  just  the  reverse  is  noted.  In  1920  the  number  of  persons  under 
5 years  of  age  totaled  more  than  a million  or  11.5^  of  the  total  population. 

By  1930  this  had  declined  to  slightly  less  than  900,000  or  9.3;^  of  the  total 

population  at  that  tim.e.  Continuing  to  decrease  during  the  next  10  years,  this 
group  totaled  only  726,065  in  1940  or  1 of  the  total  population.  Thus,  this 
this  age  group  during  the  20  year  period  1920  to  1940  declined  nearly  280,000, 
or  a decrease  of  nearly  28^^  from  1920. 

This  decrease  in  number  of  children  under  5 creates  the  opposite  effect 
of  the  changes  in  the  older  group  previously  mentioned.  Fev/er  baby  clothes  are 
needed,  fevv^er  baby  carriages,  toys  and  m.any  other  things  which  are  used  by  children 
While  the  age  groups  discussed,  namely  those  persons  65  and  over  and 
those  under  5,  are  at  the  two  extremes  of  our  population  pattern,  they  do  have  a 
degree  of  similiarity  in  that  they  represent  what  could  be  called  the  inactive 

group.  Most  of  the  persons  whose  ages  fall  bet'ween  these  groups  are  either  going 
to  school  or  are  considered  part,  of  the  laoor  force  and  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
active  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  nu.mber  in  the  inactive 
group  (small  children  and  older  persons)  remained  relatively  constant  during  the 
20  year  period  1920  - 1940,  at  a figure  slightly  in  excess  of  1,400,000.  Hov>/- 
ever,  the  change  in  composition  of  this  group  is  orought  to  mind  very  strikingly 
when  it  is  found  that  the  proportion,  comprised  of  the  older  people,  jumped  from 
a percentage  of  less  than  30  to  nearly  50:^. 

The  proportion  of  our  total  population  represented  by  the  age  groups 
between  5 and  65  has  remained  rather  constant,  representing  approximately  85,^ 

of  the  total  population  since  1920.  Within  this  oroad  range,  however,  the  State 

Planning  Board's  analysis  shows,  there  has  been  a shift  which  naturally  conforms 

somewhat  to  that  already  discussed,  or  a decided  increase  in  the  older  age  brackets 

The  percentage  of  our  population  represented  by  persons  aged  5 to  20 

inclusive  was  30.7,  32.0  and  28.5  in  1920,  1930  and  1940  respectively.  The  total 
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number  in  1940  was  2,822,701 . In  the  age  group  21  to  64  there  has  been  a steady 
increase  of  approximately  500,000  persons  each  decade  since  1920,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population  represented  oy  this  group  increased  sharply  between 
1930  and  1940.  In  1920  there  were  in  excess  of  4,600,000  persons  in  this  group 
or  53. 2"^  of  the  population.  3y  1930  the  percentage  increased  slightly  to  53.4  or 
a group  numbering  more  than  5,100,000.  By  1940  this  had  increased  to  5,673,940 
or  57.3^  of  the  total  population.  The  size  of  this  particular  group  is  of  especial 
importance  at  this  time  because  it  furnishes  most  of  our  soldiers  and  defense 
workers.  This  group  of  more  than  million  persons  m.akes  one  realize  Pennsyl- 
vania's tremendous  importance  in  the  National  crisis. 
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RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  POPULATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
bj'’  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairm.an  of  State  Planning  Board. 


During  the  past  several  years  and  especially  since  Pearl  Harbor,  interest 
in  the  racial  origin  of  our  population  has  increased.  The  registration  of  aliens, 
acts  of  sabotage,  the  disclosure  of  spy  rings,  etc.  have  all  contributed  to  the 
awakening  of  this  interest.  While  the  number  of  persons  in  each  racial  category  is 
no  indication  of  the  probability  of  trouble,  it  is  timely  to  examine  the  trend  and 
the  pattern  of  cur  racial  characteristics.  This  was  done  in  an  analysis  of  informa- 
tion recently  released  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  number  of  native  white  persons  in 

Pennsylvania  has  steadily  increased.  From  slightly  more  than  7 million,  and  repre- 
senting 80.8^  of  the  population  in  1920,  the  number  of  native  white  increased  to 

almost  8 million,  or  82.6%  of  the  population  in  1930.  By  194-0  this  ntomber  had  risen 
to  8,453)729j  or  85.4^  of  the  total  number  of  people  in  the  State.  Not  all  of  this 
number  came  from  native  parentage  but  the  fact  that  they  were  born  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  makes  them  less  susceptible  to  foreign  influence. 

The  number  of  foreign-born  vi/hite  persons  during  the  past  two  decades  has 
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steadily  declined.  In  1920  there  were  nearly  1,400,000  persons  in  this  category, 
who  constituted  15*9^  of  the  total  population.  By  1930  this  had  declined  to  approx- 
imately 1,250,000,  or  12.8^  0:^  the  population  at  that  time,  A large  loss  took  place 
during  the  next  decade  and  by  1940,  there  were  only  973>260  in  this  classification. 
This  represented  9*8^  of  our  total  population.  The  major  reason  for  this  sharp 
decline  during  the  latter  decade  v/as  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  revision  in  immigra- 
tion laws.  The  distribution  of  foreign-born  white  persons  by  country  of  origin  was 
not  available  for  1940,  but  in  1930  Italy  furnished  the  greater  number  amounting  to 
225)979*  Poland  was  second  with  166,672,  while  Czecho “Slovakia  and  Germany  were 
next  'With  111,171  and  110,622  respectively. 

The  numiber  of  negroes  in  the  State  ha,s  never  exceeded  half  a million 
persons.  From  a total  of  285)000,  or  3*3^  of  the  population  in  1920,  the  number  of 
negroes  increased  to  over  430,000,  or  4,5/^  of  the  total  population  in  1930,  After 
1930  the  increase  was  relatively  slight  and  by  1940  had  reached  470,172,  or  4.7^  of 
the  total  population.  The  large  raigrati.on  of  negroes  to  Philadelphia  between  1920 
and  1930  was  the  main  factor  in  the  sharp  increase  shov/n  for  the  State,  fliile  this 
migration  of  negroes  from  other  states  to  Philadelphia  slov/ed  considerably  during 
the  decade  from  1930  to  1940,  Philadelphia  still  remained  the  negro  center  of  the 
State  since  it  contained  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  or  over  half  of  the  total 
number  in  the  State. 

Races  other  than  those  mentioned  above  never  have  constituted  an  appreci- 
able proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State,  remaining  alv/ays  less  than  1^, 

There  were  only  2,723  persons  in  this  classification  in  1920,  increasing  to  7)491  in 
1930,  but  declining  sharply  to  3)019  in  1940,  This  small  group  includes  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Mexicans  and  Indians,  No  figures  showing  the  number  of  each  were  available 
for  1940,  but  in  1930  there  were  293  Japanese,  523  Indians,  2,557  Chinese  and 
3,405  Mexicans, 

The  total  population  of  our  State  is  composed  of  many  races  and  Pennsyl- 
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fvania's  might  and  importance  in  the  Nation's  rnanpoarer  can  be  emphasized  by  the 
general  statement  tha,t  more  than  4/5  of  her  people,  numbering  nearly  8/  m.illion 
"are  native  white,  one-tenth  or  almost  a million  are  represented  by  foreign 

jborn,  of  which  many  are  naturalized  citizens,  v/hile  the  balance  is  composed  for 
jthe  most  part  of  negroes  with  very  few  persons  of  other  races. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  A.i!AZING  VARIETY 

Prepared  for  t he  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  old  Keystone  State  is  the 
unequalled  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  its  natural  features  and  its  production,  it 
is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

The  many  sided  demands  of  a modern  war  have  brought  into  sharp  relief  the 
varied  nature  of  Pennsylvania's  industrial  output.  The  changing  colors  of  its 
summer  fields,  as  one  flies  over  them  or  passes  by  them  along  the  railroads  and  high- 
ways, makes  evident  the  diversified  nature  of  the  State's  farms  and  their  products. 
The  year  round  search  for  outdoor  pleasure  by  the  hard  working  people  of  our  eastern 
states  has  made  them  keenly  aware  of  the  scenic  variety  of  Pennsylvania' s 
countryside . 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  the  world  no  other  area  of  45,000  square  m.iles 
equals  Pennsylvania  in  the  richness  and  varied  nature  of  its  resources  and  products. 
Vi/here  else  can  be  found  an  industrial  pattern  so  rich  and  varied  as  to  lead  a whole 
hemisphere  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  on  one  hand,  and  of  delicate  sheer  silk 
and  nylon  hosiery  on  the  other?  What  other  region  of  the  earth  produces,  at  the 
same  time,  more  coal  and  more  lace  curtains,  more  cement,  and  more  umbrellas,  more 
zinc  and  more  shirts,  and  more  glass,  more  coke,  more  cigars,  - more  of  all  these 
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ithan  any  other  state  in  the  nation,  or  any  nation  but  our  own  in  the  whole  western 

I 

!world? 

Hearing  these  facts  about  Pennsylvania  a stranger  might  well  imagine  the 
whole  area  of  this  State  to  be  nothing  but  a long  line  of  factory  chimneys.  But 
one  would  also  have  to  tell  him  that  Pennsylvania  contains  more  than  13,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  that  nearly  46  per  cent  of  its  whole  area  is  a woodland  and  that 
more  than  2,700,000  acres  of  that  woodland  is  owned  by  the  public  as  park  or  forest 
land,  or  as  game  preserves,  and  is  devoted  to  wild  life,  flood  control  and  public 
recreation . 

But  if  that  is  so,  between  your  industries  and  your  forests,  the  stranger 
would  conclude,  there  can  be  nothing  else.  You  must  depend  for  your  food  supply 
on  other  places.  But  that  would  be  far  from  true.  For  in  addition  to  all  its 

A 

great  and  varied  industries  and  its  many  million  acres  of  wild  land,  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  America's  great  farming  states.  It  produces  more  steel,  but  also  grows  more 
cigar  leaf  tobacco.  It  mines  more  coal,  but  also  harvests  more  buckwheat.  It  sells 
more  poultry  and  eggs  than  any  State  in  the  union,  as  well  as  more  zinc  and  more 
silk  goods.  It  is  among  the  Nation's  greatest  sh.ip  builders,  it  possesses  one  of 
the  nation's  two  busiest  sea  ports  and  the  world's  oldest  cpntinuously  productive 
oil  fields,  but  it  also  stands  among  the  Nation's  greatest  producers  of  both  potatoes 
and  apples.  It  is  the  only  State  with  outlets  within  its  own  area  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  to  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  highways  would  reach 
three  times  around  the  earth  and  include  the  finest  protected  roadway  built  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  With  all  this  teeming  industry  and  modern  transportation  the 
State  has  also  9,500  miiles  of  fishing  stream.s,  and  every  year  in  its  woodlands  nearly 
a million  hunters  bag  more  than  13,000  tons  of  bear  and  deer. 

In  war  or  in  peace  Pennsylvania  is  a land  of  inexhaustible  energy  and 
variety,  a vital  factor  in  American  progress  and  success. 
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MACHINE  REPAIR  SHOPS 

Pennsylvania  Contrasts 

prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


Pennsylvania  is  the  typical  American  state.  It  represents  the  whole  range 
of  our  National  activities.  Within  its  borders  may  be  found  every  type  and  condition 
of  healthy  life  and  industry. 

In  a statement  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  Commonwealth's  m.ost  populated  County, 
Philadelphia,  there  live  today  miore  than  14,000  persons  per  square  mile.  In  the 
State's  least  densely  populated  County,  Pike,  there  are  only  13.7  persons  per  square 
mile,  a density  less  than  that  of  Nebraska  in  1890,  while  the  average  density  of  the 
State's  population  is  today  greater  than  that  of  India,  China,  Russia,  Spain,  France, 
Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Pennsylvania's  169,027  farms  occupy  14,594,134  acres  of  land  and  the  State's 
more  than  9,000,000  acres  of  improved  farm  land  is  nearly  twice  the  area  of  arable 
land  in  Austria,  and  is  more  than  that  of  Ireland  or  Sweden  or  of  England  and  'Wales. 
The  precent  of  land  in  farms  rises  from  a low  of  6%  in  one  of  our  forest  counties 
to  a high  of  84.2)^  in  Greene.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  counties  in  the 
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' State  have  a smaller  percentage  of  land  in  farms  than  does  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania's  1941  registration  of  motor  cars,  1,999,666,  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  Central  and  ^outh  America,  eleven  times  that  of  Germany  and  twenty  times 
greater  than  that  of  Japan.  There  is  great  v:.riation  in  the  distribution  of  Penn- 
sylvania's cars.  In  one  county,  the  one  least  dense  in  population,  there  is  a 
registered  car  for  every  3.24  persons;  in  another,  the  most  densly  populated,  there 
is  a car  for  only  every  7.4  persons  while  the  average  is  one  car  for  each  5.17  per- 
sons in  the  Commonwealth. 

Just  as  there  is  a very  wide  variation  among  Pennsylvania's  counties  in  the 
density  of  population,  there  is  also  a wide  variation  in  birth  rates.  In  one  Penn- 
sylvania county  more  than  twenty-three  births  occursd  in  1940  among  residents  of  the 
county  for  every  thousand  persons^  in  another,  less  than  seven  per  thousand.  Thus 
there  are  sections  of  Pennsylvania  with  a birth  rate  as  high  as  Spain  or  Bulgaria 
and  nearly  as  high  as  Roumania,  the  most  prolific  nation  in  Europe,  and  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  Italy,  and  there  are  other  sections  of  the  State  where  the  birth  rate 
is  lower  than  the  average  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  One  curious  feature  in  this 
contrast  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  the  highest  and  lowest  birth  rates  are  found  in 
counties  with  a very  high  percentage  of  native  Americans  in  their  population. 

In  one  county  of  our  State,  in  1940,  over  a billion  dollars  was  invested 
in  manufactures.  In  one  county  that  investment  was  only  $193,200,  yet  that  latter 
county  is  fifth  in  the  value  of  real  estate  per  capita,  while  the  former  is  fourth 
in  that  same  value.  These  striking  contrasts  emphasize  the  fact,  vi/ell  known  to 
Pennsylvanians,  but  perhaps  not  so  well  knovm  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  everyone  else, 
that,  for  every  type  of  •‘•'■merican  living,  Pennsylvania  provides  a variety  of  oppor- 
tunity perhaps  unequaled  anyv^^here  else  on  our  continent. 
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OUR  OCCUPATIONS 
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I The  occupation  of  every  American  is  today  a matter  of  national  imiportance. 

i 

i There  is  no  time  now  for  driving  square  pegs  into  round  holes.  The  pegs  and  the  holes 
I must  fit.  Manpower  in  industry,  just  as  much  as  on  the  battlefield,  is  a national 
resource  which,  above  all  others,  has  to  be  conserved.  This  fact  is  fully  realized 
: by  those  who  have  filled  out  questionnaires  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  are  applying  for  positions  in  war  industries. 

The  follovi^ing  analysis  of  U.  S.  Census  data  on  employmient  made  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Departm,ent  of  Commerce  gives  a few  outstand- 
I ing  facts  as  to  Pennsylvania's  peacetim.e  laoor  resources  which  are  at  this  hour  being 
I transform.ed  into  wartim.e  labor  resources  through  the  greatest  mass  changes  of  occupa- 
tion ever  witnessed  in  our  Country's  history. 

vVhat  is  this  reservoir  of  occupations  from  which  we  must  no'w  draw  the  man- 
power for  a total  industrial  war? 

Nearly  five  miillion  skilled  male  workers  (craftsmxen,  foremen  and  kindred 
workers)  were  employed  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  week  of  March,  1940,  and 

half  of  these  were  located  in  eight  states,  namely;  Pennsylvania,  Nev;  York,  Nev; 

Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  From  this  class  of  workers 
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come  the  occupations  most  immediately  useful  for -the  war  production  program.  In  this 
group  were  418,1.76..  Pennsylvanians. 

In  these  eight  states  were  also  located  nearly  half  of  the  em.ployed  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  Nation,  a group  which  includes  technical  engineers,  chemists 
physicans,  dentists,  trained  nurses,  etc.,  who  are  also  in  great  demand  in  t he  war 
effort.  Of  this  professional  group,  205,026  were  located  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1940,  Pennsylvanians  numbering  657,437  were  em.ployed  as  operators, 
attendants  or  helpers  in  connection  v/ith  motor  cars  and  trucks,  store  deliveries, 
stationary  engines,  street  cars,  mines,  etc.  Of  these,  164,418  were  em.ployed  as 
mine  operatives  and  laborers  and  106,212  as  chauffeurs,  truck  drivers  and  delivery 
men.  Nearly  100,000  in  all  this  oper.ator  group  -were  unemployed  at  that  timie,  so 
that  Pennsylvania  had  then  availaole  miore  than  750,000  persons  trained  in  the  opera- 
tion or  miaintenance  of  various  forms  of  motor  equipment  or  engines.  This  class,  like 

that  of  skilled  miachin^  workers,  can  be  rapidly  adapted  to  present  day  needs. 

7/om.en  numibering  231,962  were  smiployed  as  clerical  workers,  salespersons 
and  kindred  vvorkers,  -which  included  69,226  stenographers,  typists  and  secretaries  and 
62,684  saleswomen.  An  additional  21,571,  or  more,  seeking  work  at  these  occupations 
in  March,  1940,  add  to  the  total  of  our  resource  of  vvomien  clerical  workers  -who  will 

be  called  on  to  assume  a large  place  in  maintaining  our  machinery  of  distribution, 

as  well  as  to  provide  a reserve  of  industrial  -workers.  To  this  group  should  be  added 
the  210,226  women  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the  additional  20,263 
seeking  work  in  these  industries  in  1940,  all  of  'whom  rniay  be  em.ployed  in  plants 
manufacturing  textiles  or  other  products  for  the  armied  force. 

ether  occupations  in  1940  in  Pennsylvania  included  10,144  em.ployed  clergy- 

m.en,  8,169  male  and  138  female  lawyers  and  Judges  and  12,'T.18  male  and  682  fe.male 

physicans  and  surgeons.  Trained  and  student  nurses  numioered  575  miale  and  27,549 

female.  A male  group  having  a very  small  proportion  unem.ployed  -was  far.mers  and  farm 

managers  v;hich  totaled  109,9  50  persons  employed  with  only  1,009  seeking  work.  Among 

the  female  farmers  and  farm  managers,  there  were  2,575  employed  and  out  12  seeking 
v;o  rk . 
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The  1940  labor  force  of  Pennsylvania  totaled  nearly  3,750,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  hundreds  of  occupations.  Today  in  the  midst  of  our  war  effort,  the  number 
of  the  State's  workers  will  doubtless  greatly  increase,  but  the  i.mmediate  need  is  for 
every  man  or  vvoman  in  the  Comim.onwealth  to  find  that  occupation  in  which  his  training 
and  experience  enable  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  ensure  for  our  Nation  a swift  and  deci- 
sive victory. 
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Pennsylvania  leads  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  machine  shops  and  in  its 
shops  engaged  in  the  repair  of  machinery.  Studies  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  disclose  that  Pennsylvania  employs  more 
workers  in  this  branch  of  industry  than  does  any  other  state,  and  produces  a product 
nearly  25^  greater  in  value  than  does  its  nearest  rival.  This  leadership  in  machine 
shops  and  machine  shop  products  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  and  the  Common- 
wealth during  our  present  war  emergency, 

Pennsylvania  industry/  is  today  operating  under  the  largest  demand  ever 
made  during  its  whole  history.  The  mere  maintenance  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
machines  now  operaiting  on  a 24  hour  day  involves  the  services  of  thousands  of 
workers.  As  our  war  industries  develop  their  maximum  capacity,  it  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  adaptability  of  these  thousands  of  machinists  whether  the  great  output 
expected  of  the  Commonwealth  cm  be  maintained. 

Present  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  automobiles  and  on  hundreds  of  typos 
of  domestic  equipment  and  small  machinery  mean  that  normal  replacement  of  all  these 
important  devices  v/ill  be  impossible  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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I We  are  concerned  today  with  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  the  restrictions 

Ion  the  sale  of  tires i If  the  war  continues  for  a period  of  years,  another  important 
I consideration  virill  have  to  enter  into  our  industrial  and  personal  problems.  How  can 
the  life  of  our  present  manufacturing  and  domestic  machinery  be  prolonged  for  the 
duration  of  the  war?  That  must  be  done.  To  maintain  our  distribution  of  the 
necessities  of  civilian  life,  to  provide  transportation  for  our  workers,  to  make 
possible  the  saving  of  labor  in  fsrming  and  in  domestic  work,  which  releases 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  for  the  war  industries,  all  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  machinery  which  v/ere  in  the  possession  of  the  American  public  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  must  bo  kept  going. 

More  than  machine  shops  in  the  United  States  are  normally  devoted  to 

that  task.  Of  this  number,  about  300  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  National  total,  although  the  Planning  Board's  survey  reveals  that  Pennsyl- 
vania employs  15^  of  all  the  Nation's  workers  in  this  class  of  establishment.  In 
machine  repair  shops  alone,  nearly  35OOO  Pennsylvanians  find  their  normal  livelihood 
according  to  Commerce  Department  records, 

iphen  England  was  faced  with  invasion  and  found  herself  stripped  of  air- 
planes and  artillery  after  Dunkirk,  it  was  to  the  Nation's  machine  shops  that  the 
industries  of  Great  Britain  were  forced  to  turn  in  the  famous  "bits  and  pieces" 
program  which  enabled  that  country  to  fight  off  the  menace  of  a German  invasion. 

Vi/ith  America's  v/idespread  and  enormously  potent  industrial  machinery  now 
getting  into  its  wartime  stride,  it  may  never  be  necessary  to  turn  all  our  Nation's 
m.achine  repair  shops  into  agents  of  direct  production,  but  if  that  does  become 
necessary,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  in  point  of  equipment  and  in  skilled 
personnel,  the  machine  shops  of  Pennsylvania  a.nd  of  the  United  States  as  a whole  are 
probably  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Forty-seven  counties  of  the  Commonv/ealth  have  establishments  devoted  to 
the  repair  of  machinery.  Thirty-four  of  the  State's  machine  repair  shops  also 
engage  in  various  types  of  manufacturing,  make  models  and  patterns,  machine  tools 
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produce  bearing  metal  and  steel  furniture,  and  generally  exhibit  an  ability  to 
handle  any  type  of  v/ork  or  to  produce  in  an  emergency  almost  ainy  kind  of  product. 
Many  of  them  are  today  at  work  on  war  orders.  They  are  also  vitally  needed,  not 
merely  to  keep  the  household  refrigerator  going,  or  to  repair  the  family  washing 
machine,  or  the  car  that  this  year  ca.nnot  be  replaced  by  a new  one,  but  also  to 
provide  the  thousands  of  parts  and  replacements  necessary  to  an  industrial  machine 
speeded  up  beyond  anything  ever  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  v;orld* 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLIC,A.TION,  TIRIRSDAY,  MAY  28,  1942 

your  state 

(Weekly  Series  Release  )f28l) 

OUR  ALIEN  POPULATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mar.k  S.  Jsjsies,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

Pennsylvania' s population  contains  the  highest  proportion  of  American 
citizens  of  any  state  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  groups  according  to  an 
analysis  of  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census  reports  by  the  Sta,te  Planning  Board  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Commerce.  This  proportion  has  increased  steadily  over  the 
past  twenty  years. 

In  1940  there  were  260, 708  persons  cl.assified  as  aliens  having  Pennsyl- 
vania as  their  residence  (persons  are  classified  as  aliens  who  have  obtained  only 
their  first  papers  or  those  with  no  papers).  There  were  also  68,042  persons  whose 
citizenship  was  not  reported.  In  this  latter  group  it  is  improbable  that  many  were 
citizens  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  almost  the  entire  number  v/ere  aliens  who 
had  taken  no  steps  toward  becoming  citizens  or  who  had  obtained  their  first  papers 
only.  This  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  number  of  those 
persons  reported  to  be  aliens  is  added  to  those  of  unknown  citizenship  status,  the 
resulting  total  is  approximately  equal  to  the  number  registered  under  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  of  1940, 
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By  coinbining  the  tv;o  classifications  (aliens  and  citizenship  not 
reported),  Pennsylvania’s  total  becomes  328,750  or  3»3^  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  In  the  remainder  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the 
percent  of  non-citizens  ranged  from  4,2^  of  the  total  population  for  Vermont  to 
Connecticut’s  8.9/°.  In  Mew  York  the  percentage  was  8.0  and  in  Mew  Jersey  6.1. 

Other  states  outside  of  the  Ne's,/  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  groups  having  relatively 
large  proportions  of  their  population  as  non-citizens  are  Michigan,  probably  because 
of  the  automotive  industry,  and  the  western  states  led  b^.  California  with  6.5^  and 
followed  by  Washington,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

The  number  of  aliens  and  those  persons  whose  citizenship  was  not  re- 
ported in  Pennsylvania  has  steadily  declined  over  the  twenty  year  period  from  1920 
to  1940.  In  1920,  9.1/0  of  our  total  population,  amounting  to  791)446,  was  in  this 
category.  By  1930,  the  number  had  declined  to  468,791)  or  4.9/  of  our  total  popula- 
tion at  that  time.  As  mentioned  previously,  by  1940  only  328,750,  or  3.3/  of  the 
total  population,  were  so  classified. 

The  total  number  of  aliens  and  those  whose  citizenship  was  not  reported 
in  the  United  States  was  4,314,631.  In  Pennsylvania  resided  7.6/  of  this  amount. 

In  New  York,  the  state  having  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  this  classification, 
there  were  1,077)813  or  almost  one-quarter  of  the  nimiber  in  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing New  York  was  California  v.dth  451,297  e.nd  Massachusetts  with  351)604  or  10.5/ 
and  8.2/  of  the  nation's  total  respectively.  States  having  the  least  number  of 
aliens  are  generally  found  in  the  south  - in  the  South  Atlo.ntic,  East  South  Central 
and  West  South  Central  groups  where  most  of  the  states  have  less  than  one  percent 
of  their  total  population  considered  as  non"*cit izens . 

In  almost  all  instances  the  ages  of  aliens  were  in  excess  of  21  years. 

Of  those  in  the  United  States,  95*7/  were  in  this  group.  In  Pennsylvania  the  per- 
centage v/as  97.4/. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7^262) 


PEilNSYLVANIA'S  COAL  INSURES  THE  AIvTRIC/Ji  FUTURE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Comm.erce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


Among  Pennsylvania's  surplus  resources  is  all  the  raw  material  required 
to  supply  both  ruboer  and  gasoline  for  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  Keystone  State  has  vast  limestone  deposits  ‘which  have  made  it  for 
many  years  the  greatest  producer  of  Portland  cement  on  this  continent  and  also  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  sources  of  lime  and  limestone.  It  is  also  the  Nation's 
largest  coal  producer,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  has  supplied  the  homes  and 
industries  of  our  Nation  with  more  than  ten  billion  tons  of  that  fuel  - a quantity 
of  mined  carbon  equal  in  bulk  to  the  tallest  mountain  on  the  earth. 

These  coal  deposits,  according  to  a statement  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Gormrierce,  are  closest  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
any  large  coal  field  in  the  Nation,  and  are  closest  also  to  New  York  and  to  New 
England.  Together  with  the  State's  limestone .they  provide  a source  for  unlimited 
quantities  of  both  synthetic  rubber  and  of  nylon,  and  might  also  produce  in  case  of 
need  a supply  of  liquid  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
our  east  coast  motor  cars,  trucks,  airplanes  and  Diesel  powered  shipping. 

These  possicilities  insure  the  future  of  American  industry,  but  they  are 
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not  available  today  in  our  present  emergency  because  of  the  time  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  plants.  For  many  generations  coal  has  been  important  only  as 
a fuel.  It  has  only  lately  been  realized  that  it  is  m.uch  more  than  a fuel.  The 
time  may  well  come  when  the  burning  of  coal  merely  as  a source  of  heat  may  seem,  a 
criminal  waste  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable  source  of  industrial  raw  material. 

A shovelful  of  Pennsylvania  coal  represents  not  only  heat  for  our  homes 
and  power  for  our  industries,  but  also,  in  the  future,  tires  for  our  cars  and  gas- 
oline and  oil  to  drive  them  along  the  highways.  Even  today  it  can  provide  shirts, 
dresses,  stockings,  and  underwear  of  the  strongest,  most  durable  silk-like  miaterial 
ever  known,  as  well  as  dyes  of  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  m.any  shades  never 
seen  in  any  rainbow.  That  shovel  of  coal  represents,  also,  drugs  v/hich  are  today 
performing  miracles  of  healing,  drugs  which  have  robbed  pneumonia  of  its  age-old 
terrors,  drugs  which  have  conquered  some  of  the  most  dangerous  internal  infections, 
powerful  antiseptics  and  anodynes  which  have  brought  to  thousands  of  sufferers  rest 
and  relief  from  pain. 

By  a process  called  hydrogenation,  which  means  that  adding  of  hydrogen 
gas  to  the  carbon  compounds  in  coal  under  great  pressure,  there  can  be  derived  from 
coal  a motor  fuel  similar  to  gasoline,  and  of  such  high  quality  that  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  In  America,  with  our 
abundant  oil  supplies,  we  have  not  ever,  in  the  past,  found  it  necessary  to  develop 
that  process.  If  we  had  done  so,  however,  the  present  shortage  of  gasoline  on  our 
eastern  coast  could  never  have  occurred.  The  importance  of  making  use  of  this  pro- 
dess against  just  such  an  emergency  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  on  March  25  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  recommended  the  allocation  of  $85,000  for  erection  of  an 
experimental  plant  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  extraction  of  liquid  fuel  from  coal. 

Coke  mixed  with  limestone  in  the  heat  of  an  electric  furnace  forms 
calcium  carbide  fromi  which  acetylene  gas  can  be  generated.  From  acetylene  is 
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derived  butadiene,  the  source  of  the  type  of  artificial  rubber  most  used  today  in 
Europe . 

Coal  is  today  the  one  sure  insurance  policy  which  nature  has  provided 
for  the  American  way  of  life.  It  makes  possible  the  smelting  of  steel,  through 
its  product  coke  it  maintains  the  fertility  of  our  fields  through  the  large  output 
of  ammonium  salts  from  the  by-products  doke  ovens  and  so  helps  to  feed  us,  to  clothe 
us  and  to  shelter  us,  to  keep  us  in  health  and  to  provide  us  with  transportation. 
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AUTOMOTI^^^  ECTtip^.:Emt  PENNSYL VAJil.I  FARI'S 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  liark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Although  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  farmers  does  not  represent 
a sizable  proportion  of  the  total  in  use,  it  is  a very  important  proportion  in 
these  critical  times.  Statistics  relating  to  automotive  equipment  used  on  farms 
have  been  analyzed  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce  from  reports  issued  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  and  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  are  revealed. 

In  Pennsylvania  during  1940  only  about  one  out  of  tv;elve  passenger 
automobiles  was  owned  by  farmers.  However,  almost  three-quarters  or  73.8  per  cent, 
of  the  169,000  farms  in  our  State  had  one  or  m.ore.  This  v/as  considerably  more  than 
the  per  cent,  of  farms  having  cars  in  the  United  States  v/here  the  percentage  was 
only  56.1. 

Lancaster  leads  all  other  counties  in  actual  number  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles on  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  having  6,574  but  ranks  only  seventeenth  in  the 
per  cent,  of  farms  having  cars  with  77.8.  The  leading  counties,  in  this  respect, 
are  located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  namely  Cumberland  and  Franklin  with  67.1  and 

63.8  per  cent,  respectively.  Lebanon  County  ranks  third  with  83.5  cent, 
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Counties  having  the  least  ^-pro- 
portion of  their  farmers  as  automobile  owners  are  Forest,  Clearfield  and  Elk  'pvitn 
60.5,  59.8  and  57.6  per  cent,  respectively.  These  latter  counties  are  among  the 
least  important  in  agricultural  production. 

Of  the  total  number  of  motor  trucks  in  use  in  our  State  in  1940,  one  out 
of  six  was  emiployed  for  farm  use.  Almost  one-quarter,  or  23.1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  farms,  had  motor  trucks.  This  compares  v;ith  15.5  per  cent,  in  the 
Nation.  Lancaster  again  led  all  other  counties  in  actual  numoer  of  motor  trucks 
with  1,852  but  ranked  thirty-first  in  the  per  cent,  of  farms  having  trucks.  Of  the 
counties  in  the  State,  the  leaders  in  proportion  of  fc^rms  having  trucks  v;ere 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  with  52.3,  48.6  and  43.0  per  cent,  respectively. 
Counties  having  a low  per  cent,  of  farms  having  trucks  ,vere  Juniata,  Gra'wford  and 
Greene  with  13.4,  12.5  and  9.8  respectively. 

There  were  54,842  tractors  in  use  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  in  1940,  out- 
numbering the  trucks  by  more  than  10,000.  Of  the  total  farms  in  the  ^tate,  30.2 
per  cent,  had  tractors  while  the  National  percentage  was  only  23.1.  Lancaster 
County  led  all  others  in  total  number  wit):  3,156.  Bucks  County  was  the  leader  in 
the  percentage  of  farms  having  tractors  with  50.1,  closely  followed  by  Lehigh  and 
Montgomery  with  47.9  and  46.6  per  cent,  respectively.  Counties  having  tractor 
facilities  on  the  least  proportion  of  their  farms  were  Sullivan,  Cameron  and  Greene 
vi^ith  18.0,  17.6  and  8.5  per  cent,  respectively.  The  type  of  farming  probably 
explains  the  smiall  number  in  Greene  County  which  is  chiefly  a sheep  raising  center 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  tractors.  Cameron  and  Sullivan  are  not  intensively 
farmed  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  lack  of  tractors  there. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  automotive  equipment  plays  a oig  part  in  the 
business  of  farming  Pennsylvania.  Passenger  cars  and  trucks  are  necessary  to  get 
the  farmer  and  his  produce  to  markets  and  the  latter  mode  of  conveyance,  in  addition, 
is  needed  on  the  farm.  V/hxle  only  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  our  farms  have 
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tractors,  they  are  employed  for  t he  most  part  on  the  larger  f_rms  and  the  tilling 
of  a much  larger  proportion  of  our  land  in  farms  is  dependent  upon  this  medium.. 

Thus,  by  cooperating  in  the  gasoline  and  tire  rationing  programs,  we  help  to  insure 
adequate  automotive  supplies  for  the  farmer  from  v/hence  comes  one  of  the  .most  i.mpor- 
tant  commodities  - food. 
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JULE  DAIRY  MOOTH  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Hark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Milk  is  "the  most  nearly  perfect  food"  and  the  dairy  industry  in  general 
is  rising  to  new  production  levels  in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  exacting  dietary 
demands  of  a nation  at  war. 

Each  year  during  this  month  the  dairy  industry  intensifies  its  promo- 
tional activities  and  the  1942  "June  Dairy  Month"  has  chosen  the  slogan,  "Make 
America  Nutrition  Conscious  — Use  More  Dairy  Products", 

Pennsylvania,  points  out  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce,  plays  a prominent  role  in  the  dairy  industry  and  last 
year  ranked  third  among  the  48  states  in  cash  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products.  Last  year  this  income  reached  $115,332,000  or  approximately  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cash  Pennsylvania  farm  income  from  all  crops. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Lend-Lease  Program  as  well  as  increas- 
ing local  demand,  the  dairy  products  industry  has  hoisted  its  production  sched- 
ules and  last  year  showed  an  increase  of  almost  11  per  cent.  In  1940  cash  farm 
income  from  sale  of  dairy  products  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  $104,000,000  or 
$11,332,000  less  than  last  year. 
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The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  used  for  milking  purposes  in  the  last 
three  years  offers  an  interesting  contrast.  Last  January  there  v/ere  897  ^000 
heifers  and  cows  on  Pennsylvania  farms  or  a.n  increase  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
same  date,  1941,  and  more  than  three  per  cent  more  than  on  the  same  date  in  1940. 

The  scope  of  milk  production  among  Pennsylvania's  farms  is  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  about  seven  out  of  each  10  farms  in  the  State  produce  milk. 
According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1940,  Pennsylvania  has  169,027  farms  and 
approximately  125,000  are  classed  as  milk  producers. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Milk  Dealers  that 
Pennsylvania  plants  and  equipment  of  processors,  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  milk  and  milk  products  (fluid  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  milk  powder,  evaporated 
and  condensed  milk,  cheese  and  butter)  represent  an  investment  in  excess  of 
$200,000,000. 

As  was  the  case  in  former  years,  Pennsylvania  in  1941  led  all  states  in 
the  nation  and  areas  of  equal  size  in  the  world,  in  the  production  of  ice  cream, 
producing  over  42,000,000  gallons. 

In  Pennsylvania,  "June  Dairy  Month"  is  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Departments  of  Health,  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the  Milk  Control  Commission, 
as  well  as  by  the  State  Grange,  the  Council  of  Farm  Organizations,  and  by 
organizations  representing  the  State's  Cooperatives,  its  cattle  breeders,  its 
dairymen,  its  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  ice  cream  manufacturers  and  milk 
dealers. 
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Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  three  leading  states  in  the  Union  in  the  refin- 
ing of  cane  sugar.  Every  year  the  State's  refineries  produce  from  500,000  to  600,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar,  valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000.  Only  New  York  and  Louisiana 
exceed  Pennsylvania  in  the  value  of  their  output  of  cane  sugar  products.  In  addition 
to  this  direct  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  points  out  that  2,821  establisliment s in  Pennsylvania  viith  65,512  employees 
v/ho  earned  $78,602,000  and  produced  $383,4-98,000  worth  of  food  products,  all  use 
sugar,  molasses  or  cane  syrups  in  their  output  of  food  stuffs.  Thus,  52  per  cent, 
of  all  the  food  and  kindred  products  produced  in  Penns^Avania  are  more  or  less 
dspe'iident  on  the  Nation's  supply  of  cane  sugar  for  the  mat'- rial  used  in  their  in- 
ducrbry.  Ijarge  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses  and  syrups  arc  packaged  in  Pennsylvania 
for  direct  consumption,  but  a larger  quantity  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  other 
food  products  which  cTC  rna-de  more  nutritious  and  palatable  by  their  sugar  content. 
Flavoring  syrups  and  extracts  voAucd  a.t  $4, 760,000  are  either  sold  direct  to 
consumers,  to  soda  fountains  or  are  employed  in  the  m.anufacture  of  soft  drinks  and 
packaged  foods.  Cane  sugar  products  are  indispensable  ingredients  in  the  manufacture 
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in  Pennsylvania  of  nearly  $31 j 000 j ^00  worth  of  canned  and  preserved  foods  every 
year,  24-g- million  dollars  worth  of  carbonated  and  soft  drinks,  nearly  $55i000,000 
v/trth  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  more  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  confectionery, 
'133,000,000  worth  of  ice  cream  and  $139j000>000  worth  of  bakery  products. 

Sugar  products  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale  a.nd  porter,  and  as 
a basis  for  distilled  liquors  and  commercial  alcohols.  They  are  employed  in  the 
mrnufacture  of  ice  cream  cones,  in  the  preparation  of  condensed  milk,  and  in  the 
compounding  of  catsup  and  sauces. 

American  consumption  of  sugar  is  higher  than  that  in  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  sugar  cane  products  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  many  articles  of  food  demanded  by  American  taste  and  possibly  demanded 
because  of  the  great  energy-producing  properties  of  sugar  as  a food,  Pennsylvania’s 
important  position  in  sugar  refining  and  remanuf acturo  has  been  made  possible 
largely  through  the  facilities  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  which  provides  a short 
haul  from  Cuban  and  Lat in-American  sources  of  sugar  cane.  It  is  also  a tribute  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania  industry  that  it  has  attained  such  an 
important  position  in  the  manufacture  of  a product  of  vAich  all  the  raw  material 
comes  from  sources  outside  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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In  1940  Pennsylvania' s population  v;as  at  last  almost  evenly  divided  between 
males  and  females.  In  1910  there  were  222,000  rriore  males  than  females  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's population.  In  1940  there  were  only  2,234  more  males  than  females.  This 
remarkable  change  in  the  course  of  the  past  30  years  reflects  the  fact  that  for  miany 
years  preceding  the  first  World  War  a very  large  numoer  of  male  inimigrants  coming  to 
the  United  States  were  employed  in  Pennsylvania's  coal  mines  and  steel  mills,  and 
became  part  of  the  State's  population.  Even  today  among  our  foreign-born  white  pop- 
ulation there  are  64,000  more  men  than  women.  Among  our  native  white  population 
there  are  nearly  55,000  more  females  than  males  and  among  our  negro  population  9,000. 
Among  the  other  races  making  up  our  population  there  is  a predominance  of  about 
1500  males. 

The  distribution  of  males  and  females  in  the  Pennsylvania  population  is  not 
uniform  over  the  whole  area.  Curiously  enough,  both  the  highest  percentage  of 
females  and  of  males  are  to  be  found  in  the  less  densely  settled  counties  in  the  north 
of  the  state.  Due  to  special  local  em.ployment  conditions,  Cameron  County  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  females  in  its  population,  -while  Wayne  County  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  males.  Generally  speaking  however,  there  is,  today,  a higher  percentage 
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of  males  in  the  western  steel  and  coal  counties,  in  tho  counties  of  the  northern  tier 

and  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  State  and  an  excess  of  females  in  the  urban 
and  industrial  sections.  In  Philadelphia,  only  48.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
male.  Save  for  Cameron  County  that  is  the  lov/est  percentage  in  the  State. 

One  curious  fact  revealed  by  the  studies  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  that  sex  distribution  in  Pennsylvania's  population  varies 
rather  decidedly  with  age.  For  instance,  up  to  age  19  there  are  more  males  than 
females  in  the  population.  From  ages  19  to  44  there  is  a large  excess  of  women  over 
men,  from  ages  45  to  64  a large  excess  of  men  over  women.  After/64  the  superior 
longevity  of  wom.en  begins  to  be  evident  and  from  then  on,  to  the  end  of  life,  there 
is  a considerable  predominance  of  females. 

7/hen  sex  distribution  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  place  of  residence 

it  is  discovered  that  at  age  24  there  is  a considerable  excess  of  women  over  men  in 
the  urban  areas  of  our  State,  and  at  the  same  age  an  excess  of  men  over  v/omen  on 

farms.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  ages  from  14  to  49  the  city  population  is  preponderan 
tly  female.  Only  betv;een  49  and  59  is  there  an  excess  of  urban  males,  an  excess  pro- 
bably due  to  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  former  imimigrants  in  the  urban 
population . 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  this  group  of  the  foreign-oorn  grows 
progressively  older,  Pennsylvania  cities,  like  those  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  our 
country,  will  shov/  in  all  age  groups,  beginning  with  the  15th  year,  a considerably 
larger  female  than  male  population.  The  rural  population,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
an  excess  of  males  at  all  ages. 

Another  very  odd  circum.stance  revealed  by  the  studies  of  the  Planning  Board 
i^  th&t  there  is  a very  marked  tendency  for  women  to  remain  under  age  25  indefinitely 
Both  in  1920,  in  1930,  and  in  1940,  there  is  a v ery  large  excess  of  women  recorded 

by  the  census  in  the  age  group  of  19  to  24.  It  would  be  natural  to  anticipate  that 
this  age  group  would  move  on  by  10  years  and  that  by  1940,  there  would  be  recorded 
an  unusual  number  of  womien  aged  from  29  to  34  in  our  population  since  there  was  a 
very  large  group  aged  19  to  24  in  1930.  This  however,  does  not  occur  and  with  every 
census  we  see  the  same  phenomenon  recorded  in  the  State's  population  figures  and  in 
those  of  the  nation.  But  this  record  merely  sustains  the  evidence  of  our  eyes. 
Pennsylvania's  women  are  perennially  young. 
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The  dema.nds  of  the  nation's  war  effort  for  ever-increasing  production 
have  put  many  thousands  of  women  into  Pennsylvania  factories  doing  v/ork  that 
women  have  never  done  before, 

Dovm  through  nearly  two  centuries  of  war  and  peace,  since  the  firing  of 
the  first  shot  in  the  Revolutionary  YAr  to  the  present  day,  Pennsylvania  women 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  writing  of  American  history. 

Today,  seven  months  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  thousands  of 
mothers,  grandmothers,  and  girls  just  out  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  have 
taken  their  place  on  the  production  front.  They  have  turned  from  cooking  to  elec 
trie  welding,  from  sewing  the  seams  of  Sunday  frocks  to  sewing  the  gores  of  Army 
parachiites , from  measuring  flour  for  an  apple  pie  to  mea.suring  TNT  for  o.  high 
explosive  shell. 

They  will  be  missed  in  their  former  occupations  but  they  are  needed  in 
their  new  ones. 

/ 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  all  other  industrial  o.reas  of  our  country,  there 
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has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries.  The  percentage  of  males  in  these  types  of  occupation  de- 
clined from  82  per  cent,  to  77  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  from  1930  to  194-0.  As 
women  replace  men  called  to  the  service  the  percentage  will  further  decline. 

According  to  data  appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning,  a 
publication  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce, there  is,  in  normal  times,  a very  marked  division  between  the  eastern  and 
the  v/estern  sections  of  the  State  in  the  number  of  male  and  female  factory  and 
mechanical  workers. 

In  the  section  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  a very 
high  percentage  of  factory  and  mechanical  workers  are  male. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State  the  percentage  of  males  to  the 
total  manufacturing  employment  is  decidely  l07/er  and  well  below  the  state  average. 
Among  individual  counties  there  are  marked  variations.  In  two  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  Forest  and  Fulton,  in  1940,  100  per  cent,  of  all  industrial 
employees  were  male.  In  three  counties,  Camieron,  Juniata  and  Wayne,  less  than 
forty  per  cent,  of  all  factory  workers  were  male. 

Some  of  these  extremes,  such  as  the  contrast  between  the  neighboring 
counties,  Cameron  and  Forest,  are  due  to  local  employment  conditions,  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  in  the  less  densely  settled  areas  and  in  the  heavy  industrial 
area  of  the  west,  the  percentage  of  male  x7orkers  is  normally  high.  In  the  urban 
areas  and  the  diversified  manufacturing  areas  of  the  east,  including  the  anthra- 
cite coal  regions,  the  percentage  of  female  workers  is  usually  greater  than  the 
state  average. 

Textile  industries  normcilly  employ  largo  numbers  of  female  v^orkers. 

Steel  mills  and  coal  mines  employ  relatively  few.  Such  facts  as  these  tend  to 
produce  marked  variations  in  the  social  pattern  in  a state  like  Pennsylvania  which 
is,  for  instance,  the  greatest  steel  and  coal  producer  in  the  nation  and  also  the 
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greatest  producer  of  stockings,  knitted  goods  and  v^oven  silks  and  rayon*. 

The  d.ncrease  in  the  percentage  of  female  'vorkers  in  industry  observable 
over  the  course  of  the  past  fifty  years  reflects  the  very  greatly  increasing 
importance  in  our  normal  peace-time  lives  of  the  veriety  of  consumer  goods  which 
can  be  produced  by  female  labor. 

In  a time  of  war  the  presence  in  our  population  of  a large  number  of 
women  who  are  car  drivers,  or  accustomed  to  the  use  of  business  mpchinos  or  of 
the  various  household  devices  produced  by  modern  industry,  becomes  an  important 
element  in  our  national  strength.  In  no  other  country  are  the  women  so  trained 
and  skillful  and  consequently  in  time  of  need  no  other  country  has  such  a produc- 
tive resource  to  call  upon,  to  aid  its  output  of  the  many  materials  necessary 
for  success  in  modern  v;ar. 
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The  second  World  War,  like  the  first,  has  done  much  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  American  about  the  geography  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Never  before  in  American  history  have  so  many  maps  been  on  display  in  the  homes  of 
our  people.  New  Caledonia,  the  Java  Sea,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  were  mere  vague 
names  to  the  average  American  until  1942,  Now  these  rem.otc  places  have  a meaning 
they  never  had  before.  American  soldiers  occupy  some  of  the  remotest  outposts  of 
the  civilized  world.  That  fact  has  broken  dovTi  an  unawareness  of  v/orld  geography  of 
which  Americans  have  often  been  accused,  and  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  geography 
of  our  ov/n  localities. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  a statement  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Comnaerce,  there  is  noticeable  a great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  specialized  maps  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  strategy  of  such  a world- 
wide war  is  economic  as  m.uch  as  military.  That  fact  compels  us  to  assemble  all 
available  knowledge  of  raw  materials,  industrial  activity,  land  use,  transportation 
facilities,  pipe  lines  and  electric  power  lines  in  the  form  of  maps  by  which  plant 
locations  for  war  industries  may  be  decided  on. 
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Thousands  of  aviators,  who  only  a year  ago  were  in  civilian  life,  are  now 
swarming  across  our  skies.  IJaps  based  on  the  most  careful  study  of  the  surface  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  of  all  the  traveled  portions  of  the  United  States  are  necessary 
for  the  direction  of  thousands  of  flights  made  every  day  by  aviators  of  the  -^rmy  and 
Navy.  The  fact  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  photo- 
graphed from  the  air  in  a program  of  mapping  which  was  completed  only  a few  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Pla.nning  Board,  has 
made  it  possible  to  provide  information  for  mapping  purposes  and  for  the  location 
of  industrial  plants  vi^hich  has  never  been  available  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  These  modern  air  photogre.phs  of  the  Commonwealth  made  from  a uniform 
height  of  20,000  feet  reveal  every  house,  every  road  and  tree,  every  patch  of  plowed 
land  in  the  45,000  square  miles  of  Pennsy'lvania.  This  is  a far  cry  from  the 
laborious  surveying  of  our  State  v;hich  began  260  years  ago  with  the  labors  of 
Thomas  Holme,  Surveyor  General  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Holme's  map,  the 
first  now  extant  showing  in  detail  the  features  of  Pennsylvania  geography,  included 
only  Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  Counties.  It  was  printed  in  England  by  Robert 
Grune,  sold  at  the  "Roso  and  Crovoi,  Budge  Row",  and  v'as  drawn  on  a scale  of  32 
furlongs  to  an  inch. 

These  early  American  map  makers  regarded  their  work  with  the  same  personal 
pride  as  that  of  a modern  author  or  painter  and  usually  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
map  a personal  dedication  to  some  distinguished  gentlema.n  of  the  time.  Louis  Evans, 
for  instance,  who  in  1755  published  a general  map  of  the  British  Colonies  on  which 
Pennsylvania's  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  were  called  the  Endless  Moun- 
tains, presents  his  map  with  these  words:  "To  the  Honorable  Thomas  Pounall:  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  pay  you  this  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  great  assistance  you  have 
given  me  in  this  map". 

The  first  com-plete  map  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Commionwealth  no";  in  the 
collection  of  the  State  Archives  \;as  that  dravn  by  L'illiam  Scull  and  printed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1770.  This  map,  showing  in  some  detail  all  the  physical  features 
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of  the  State  including  a Great  Swamp  which  covered  most  of  the  area  to  the  east 
of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  and  a great  Buffalo  Swamp  to  the  west  of  the  center 
of  the  State,  v;as  dedicated,  "To  the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn, 
Esquires,  true  and  absolute  Proprietaries  and  Governors  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  Esquire,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  same". 

The  modern  Pennsylvanian  looking  at  this  map  would  find  many  surprises.  Harrisburg, 
for  instance,  does  not  exist,  but  prominent  in  that  portion  of  the  map  are  the 
names  of  Hummolstown  and  Middletovm,  In  these  early  maps,  roads  and  water  courses 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  Vv^cre  the  features  of  largest 
importance,  but  by  1792  when  Reading  Howell  ceraplcted  his  famous  and  beautiful  map 
of  the  Commonwealth,  our  knowledge  of  these  physical  features  was  in  a general  way 
complete,  for  Reading  Howell’s  map,  executed  during  the  governorship  of  Thomas 
Mifflin,  could  be  used  today  for  the  location  of  many  of  the  well  knov/n  towns, 
cities,  streams  and  rivers  of  present  day  Pennsylvania., 

V/hat  changed  map-making  so  markedly  in  the  past  150  years  first  the 

discovery  of  important  mineral  deposits  in  the  State,  particularly  those  of  anthra- 
cite and  bitum.inous  coal.  A large  number  of  pjodern  maps  are  devoted  to  locating 
not  political  boundaries  but  economic  areas  \7hose  importance  is  based  on  these 
buried  treasures  of  geology.  R'ith  the  grea.t  cojial  and  railroad  boom  of  the  l840's 
and  185c' s,  map-making  went  through  another  phase.  For  the  first  time  contours 
became  important,  the  level  of  land  from  cast  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  in 
the  Commonwealth  wa.s  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  canal  diggers  and  the 
railroad  surveyors  of  the  middle  19th  Century, 

Of  late  years  the  importance  of  this  third  dimension  of  m.ap-making  has 
greatly  increased.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  enough  for  an  aviator  to  know  the 
appearance  of  the  land  which  lies  below  him  at  any  particular  point.  He  must  also 
for  his  o^wn  safety  know  the  height  of  the  mountains  along  his  whole  route  of 
travel.  So  modern  maps  deal  with  three  dimensions,  but  they  must  also  frequently 
deal  with  econom.ic  values,  with  the  density  and  flow  of  population,  with  the  nature 
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of  the  soil  and  its  uses,  vdth  all  the  facilities  that  modern  civilization  has 
created  for  the  past  260  years.  Such  a great  v/ar  as  this,  putting  a pressure  on 
all  our  resources,  increases  the  demand  for  maps  of  every  kind.  The  files  of  the 
State  Department  of  Coram.erce  contain  maps  on  various  of  these  subjects  and  the 
specific  information  from  v;hich  others  could  be  prepared. 

The  modern  map-makers  rarely  sign  their  productions  and  rarely  dedicate 
them  to  the  distinguished  men  of  our  ov;n  time.  Yet  the  traditions  of  care  and 
accuracy  established  by  such  old  cartographers  as  Thomas  Holme  and  Reading  Hov;ell 
still  remain  and  there  are  fe\7  productions  of  modern  science  more  reliable  than 
maps. 
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PRACTICAL  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

Two  hundred  ninety-three  Pennsylvania  communities  are  now  operating  under 
the  protection  of  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Enabling  Act  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
July  issue  of  ’’Pennsylvania  Planning”,  a publication  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  these  communities  are  listed  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
present  day  conditions  have  caused  a number  of  Pennsylvania  counties  and  civil  sub- 
divisions to  organize  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions  as  a miCasure  of  war-time  and 
post-war  security.  Forty-nine  communities  in  Allegheny  County,  tv;enty-four  in 
Delaware  County,  seventeen  in  the  Harrisburg  area,  and  sixteen  in  Montgomery  County, 
now  have  active  Planning  or  Zoning  Commissions  or  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Harrisburg, 
participating  in  the  activites  of  a Regiona.1  Planning  Commission. 

Every  period  of  war  involves  rapid  social  and  economic  changes,  both  during 
the  conflict  and  after  its  close,  producing  extraordinary  problems  for  local  govern- 
ment. In  some  communities,  including  some  whole  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  war  industry  involves  problems  of  emergencj'’  housing,  schooling  and 
policing,  increased  strain  on  the  community's  water  and  power  supply  and  other  public 
facilities,  with  a resulting  reshaping  of  the  whole  pattern  of  the  community's  life. 
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, Such  changes  are  necessary  in  a great  emergency  but  often  involve  unnecessary 
I confusion  and  loss  of  property  values  which  sometimes  affect  the  lives  of  the 
( succeeding  generation.  In  other  communities  quite  different  problems  arise;  the 
lack  of  war  industries  m.ay  cause  a serious  drain  on  the  local  population  causing 
a fall  in  real  estate  values,  the  abandonment  of  stores,  a.nd  the  decline  of  once 
prosperous  residential  districts.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  necessity 
j of  local  self-protection  through  the  establishing  in  every  community  of  a comjnis- 
! sion,  empowered  by  law  to  make  a continuous  study  of  the  coiamunity's  needs  and 
problems,  should  be  obvious  to  everyone.  No  central  government,  however  powerful, 
could  deal  effectively  with  the  special  conditions  of  the  thousands  of  civil  sub- 
divisions in  such  a great  state  as  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  1920 *s  and  the  1930' s the  problems  of  local  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commissions  were  largely  those  occasioned  by  the  great  epidemic  of  hasty  and  ill 
considered  building  and  public  improvements  embarked  on  during  the  first  IVorld  War 
and  during  the  post-war  boom  of  the  1920's  which  followed  it.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  of  rapid  expansion,  many  communities  in  our  ovm  and  other  states,  discovered 
that  their  prosperity  was  seriously  impaired  and  their  value  for  both  residence 
and  business  had  gravely  suffered  during  this  era  of  planless  grovrth.  In  almost  all 
of  our  larger  cities,  Zoning  and  Planning  Commissions  were  organized  to  deal  Mdth 
the  consequences  of  this  long  period  of  self -neglect , Much  of  the  damage  done  could 
not  be  easily  repaired.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  real  estate,  in  what  wa.s  once 
considered  the  m^ost  desirable  and  convenient  area  v/ithin  the  municipal  limits,  be- 
came relatively  worthless.  By  19'5-0  there  were  few  great  cities  which  had  not 
settled  do’m  to  a serious  consideration  of  the  means  for  preventing  such  losses  to 
their  property  holders  and  such  serious  social  discontent  to  their  residents. 

The  rapid  grovt-h  of  highway  transportation  between  1920  and  I9AO  extended 
these  problems  of  the  great  city  into  many  of  the  most  remiote  rural  tovms.  Small 
cities  and  even  villages  which  had  long  preserved  their  character  and  prosperity 
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I against  such  changes  began  to  experience  that  same  series  of  events,  particularly 
along  their  highways,  which  had  led  to  the  blight  and  decay  of  large  districts  in 
: our  Nation’s  big  cities.  Many  of  these  smaller  communities,  seeing  their  danger, 
took  advantage  of  the  progressive  Planning  and  Zoning  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
great  benefit  of  their  property  owners  and  all  their  residents,  but  many  have  not. 
Today,  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  changes  vdiich  are  coming  to  every  American  community, 
the  need  for  such  self-protection  is  probably  greater  than  at  Euiy  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Commonwealth. 

Planning  and  zoning  has  progressed  from  the  stage  in  which  its  chief 
problems  were  those  of  land-use  to  a point  vdioro  all  of  a community's  problems, 
such  as  that  of  transportation,  so  important  at  the  present  hour,  come  within  the 
province  of  a local  planning  commission.  The  pooling  of  local  resources  to  conserve 
transportation  and  make  the  most  economical  use  of  local  sources  of  supply  for 
local  industry,  and  to  render  the  utmost  support  to  the  war  effort,  depends  almost 
wholly  on  local  solf  knowledge. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce  points  out  that  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions,  organized  under  the  State 
Law,  provides  a means  by  v;hich  the  community’s  interests  can  be  conserved  and  the 
community’s  vAole  efforts  be  put  to  work  for  the  v/ar  effort.  Post-war  Pennsylvania 
can  be  a greater  State,  and  a more  secure  State  than  ever  before,  but  only  through 
the  acceptance  of  local  responsibility.  Democracy  is  not  an  automa.tic  process.  It 
has  to  be  put  to  w'ork  and  kept  at  work  to  be  effective.  Pennsylvania  Planning  and 
Zoning  Laws  are  practica.1  democracy. 
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SHIFTING  POPULATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


Because  of  Pennsylvania's  leading  position  in  the  industrial  affairs  of 
the  Nation,  population  shifts  are  taking  place  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  Each 
placement  of  a new  industry  and  the  expansion  of  others,  or  the  creation  of  Army 
and  Naval  facilities,  attracts  large  groups  of  labor  from  various  sections  of  the 
State  and  from  other  states. 

Migration  of  this  population  can  cause  many  types  of  problems.  Among  them 
are  housing,  not  only  an  overcrowded  condition  in  their  new  place  of  emplo^vnent  out 
also  the  creation  of  vacant  dwelling  units  where  they  form.erly  lived.  School 
authorities  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing  new  facilities.  Fire  hazards 
and  sanitary  problems  are  created,  and  more  police  protection  is  needed.  In  fact, 
every  public  service  must  oe  expanded  in  some  manner  to  take  care  of  the  influx 
of  people. 

Many  requests  for  information  concerning  the  location  of  these  population 
migrations  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  received  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce.  In  the  past  the  State  Planning  Board  was  able 
to  compile  useful  population  estimates  of  the  conmiunities  in  Pennsylvania  using  the 
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schoolcensus , the  number  of  per  capita  tax  payers,  and  other  information  as  a base. 
However,  until  the  population  has  somewhat  adjustea  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a true  picture  of  the  situation  by  the  use  of  these  bases. 

The  latest  school  census  information  avs.ilaole  is  that  taken  during  xhe 

sumimer  of  1941.  At  that  time  the  population  shifts  were  just  beginning,  and  in 

many  instances  the  worker  of  the  family  was  the  only  one  who  departed  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  move  his  family  and  home  until  more  sure  of  steady  employment.  Thi 

kept  his  children  at  home  and  a school  census  did  not  reveal  any  change  even '•^hougn 
there  v/as  a concentration  of  workers  at  a given  point.  Until  the  worker  becomes 
firmly  established  in  his  present  position  and  decides  to  move  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  school  census  will  not  be  a good  indicator  of  population  changes. 

In  the  case  of  per  capita  tax  levies  which  are  made  in  over  90  per  cent, 
of  our  minor  civil  divisions,  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  the  difficulty  the  tax 
assessor  will  have  when  attempting  to  levy  this  tax  on  the  proper  individuals  in  a 
community  which  has  attracted  a large  number  of  persons  because  of  employment.  If 
a person  is  not  a legal  resident  of  the  particular  comiTiUnity,  he  cannot  be  assessed 
with  this  tax  until  he  has  changed  his  legal  residence.  Here  again  a perfectly 
good  base  for  the  estimating  of  population  is  rendered  unsatisfuctory  oec^use  of 
abnormal  conditions. 

For  its  own  use  and  to  fulfill  the  requests  of  others,  the  State  Planning 
Board  is  attem.pting  to  obtain  some  picture  of  the  State's  present  population  pattern 
If  successful,  an  announcement  of  these  results  will  be  made  as  soon  as  available. 
Of  course,  every  commaunity  can  observe  what  is  happening  in  their  particular 
community  but  it  is  essential  for  various  reasons  to  have  an  overall  State  picture 
available.  Even  the  local  community  by  observation  cannot  determine  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  whether  or  not  its  population  increase  is  reasonably  permanent 
because  any  mushroom  growth  vi/hich  occurs  m.ay  be  caused  by  persons  who  are  merely 
migrants  and  who  will  depart  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions  become  normal. 

Most  local  officials  of  Pennsylvania  are  well  ;.tware  of  the  problemis 
created  by  these  changing  conditions.  In  the  case  of  a depleted  population  with 
its  resultant  tax  base  decrease,  problems  will  arise  as  to  where  the  money  is 
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coming  from  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  incurred  for  new  sewers,  schools,  streets 

or  roads,  etc.  'J^here  the  population  is  rapidly  expanding,  thoughts  arise  as  to 

whether  or  not  indebtedness  should  be  incurred  to  increase  public  facilities  and> 

they 

if  so,  how  much  should/ be  expanded. 

In  any  event  there  is  always  the  fear  of  the  future  and  the  possibility 
of  the  community  incurring  a debt  which  may  be  overburdensome  after  the  present 
emergency  has  ended.  These  problems  are  the  result  of  the  v/ar  causing  abnormal 
conditions,  and  during  past  wars  Pennsylvania  has  proven  she  could  cope  Vi?ith 
emergencies  and  there  is  no  indication  that  she  v»(ill  not  do  it  again. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  RAINFALL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


The  weather  this  soimmer  is  one  of  the  few  of  our  inconveniences  which  we 
cannot  blame  on  the  war.  In  many  parts  of  our  eastern  states,  after  a very  dry 
spell  in  April,  which  is  usually  the  month  of  showers,  there  follov/ed  an  abnormal 
amount  of  rainfall  in  May  and  again  a very  heavy  precipitation  in  July. 

In  Harrisburg,  the  State  Capital,  which  is  located  in  this  belt  of  un- 
seasonable v/eather,  25'g'  inches  of  rain  fell  this  year  up  to  August  1.  This^ 
represents  more  than  one  additional  month  of  normal  rainfall  as  compared  with  sji 
average  year. 

Tv/ice  this  spring  manj^  of  our  eastern  rivers  have  been  swollen  almost  to 
flood  stage  by  these  unusual  spells  of  wet  weather,  and  it  is  likely  that  1942 
will  be  registered  in  our  eastern  states  as  a year  of  unusual  rainfall  just  as  1941 
was  a year  v'hen  Pennsylvania's  precipitation  fell  fvur  below  normal. 

Few  people  realize,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Comraorco,  how  very  great  is  the  volume  of  water  which  annually  falls 
upon  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their  state.  Even  in  1941,  a year  when  our  rivers 
reached  the  lowest  stage  they  had  attained  for  many  years,  more  than  112,000,000,000 
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tons  of  water  fell  on  Pennsylvania's  45,302  square  miles.  In  normal  years,  Penn- 
sylvania’s rainfall  equals  a volume  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  area  of 
the  state  to  a depth  of  3'^'  feet  and  weighs  more  than  138,000,000,000  tons. 

Few  Pennsylvanians  who  sta.nd  on  the  brink  of  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara 
realize  that  the  volume  of  water  falling  on  the  Keystone  State  is  far  greater 
every  yea.r  than  the  flow  of  that  ri.ver  v/hich  drains  the  Great  Lakes  into  the  St. 
Lav/rence.  In  an  average  year,  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  water  fall  on  every 
square  mile  in  Pennsylvania  and  more  than  4700  tons  on  every  acre  of  Pennsylvania 
soil.  Through  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  the  average  rainfall  in  Pennsylvimia 
is  38  tons  every  day  for  every  person  in  the  state  or  more  than  14,000  tons  for 
every  person  every  year.  Reduced  to  more  familiar  terms,  this  means  tha.t  an 
average  9000  gallons  falls  every  day  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail  or  snow  for  every 
person  in  Pennsylvania,  This  tremendous  precipitation  is,  in  fact,  a demonstration 
of  the  tremendous  powders  of  nature  and  of  the  vast  energies  of  the  solar  heat  which 
over  this  single  state  must  every  year  lift  nearly  140,000,000,000  tons  of  water 
miles  into  the  a.ir  and  after  this  vast  distillation,  let  it  fall  again  to  moisten 
our  fields  and  forests  and  supply  us  with  the  crops  on  'Tnich  w'o  live. 

In  cities  end  towns  in  our  state,  the  State  Planning  Board  points  out, 
public  water  supplies  provide  an  average  of  nearly  140  tons  of  v/ater  per  person, 
but  even  this  large  quantity  represents  only'  1 per  cent,  of  the  average  per  capita 
precipitation  throughout  the  state.  Problems  of  flood  control,  as  well  as  problems 
of  supplying  filtered  and  conditioned  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  use, 
represent  engineering  projects  of  very  large  dimension.  No  other  form  of  human 
enterprise  deals  with  such  huge  quantities  of  material  as  must  the  hydraulic 
engineer. 

Nature  has  compelled  us  to  build  the  pattern  of  our  civilization  along 
the  lines  of  the  great  drainage  basins  of  our  continent  and  no  improvements  of 
civilization  can  change  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  like 
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those  of  every  other  state  and  nation,  are  as  vital  to  the  health  and  v/elfare 
of  our  people  as  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body  are  to  the  health  and  vitality 
of  a man,  Water  is  a great  and  continuous  blessing  through  v/hich  alone  is  made 
possible  the  production  of  the  food  on  which  we  live,  but  it  also  enbodies  tre- 
mendous power,  potential  energy  adequate  to  perform  much  of  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion and  also  a destructive  force  which  must  alv/ays  be  controlled. 
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’’Pennsylvania  Life  Expectancy  Increases  By  Three  Years" 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

According  to  studies  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Comn'erce,  and  shortly  to  be  issued  in  a booklet  on  the  population 
of  the  Commonwealth,  life  expectancy  at  birth  had  risen  in  Pennsylvania  to  62.9 
years  in  1940  as  compared  with  less  than  59  years  in  1930. 

The  life  expectancy  taoles,  prepared  by  the  Planning  Board  on  the  basis 
of  death  rates  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health,  were  designed  for  use  in  forcasting  Pennsylvania's  population 
growth  for  the  next  decate,  but  also  provide  interesting  information  as  to  the 
improvemient  in  public  health  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Because  of  the  high  death  rate  in  the  first  year  of  life,  which  occurs 
in  all  countries  throughout  the  world,  children  vi/ho  live  through  the  first  year 
have  a considerably  greater  life  expectancy  than  babies  just  born.  In  Pennsylvania, 
children  who  had  attained  age  one  in  1940  had  an  expectancy  of  life  of  65.19  years. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  whole  State  without  distinction  as  to  sex,  race,  or 
color.  In  general,  native  whites  have  the  highest  while  our  colored  population 
has  the  lowest  expectancy.  For  both  races  wom.en  have  a longer  prospective  live 
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m are  often  accustomed  to  measure  the  progress  of  civilization  by  the 
number  of  conveniences  which  people  have  available  , or  by  the  increase  in  national 
wealth  and  income,  but  these  are  very  superficial  indic.-tions  of  the  real  improve- 
ment which  is  securing  in  any  given  country.  Since  human  life  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  things,  improvement  in  the  length  of  life  is  a very  reliable  measure  of 
the  progress  which  any  community  or  any  civilization  can  make,  since  it  records  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

How  great  this  progress  has  been  in  the  past  generation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  conditions  existing  in  1901,  a child  born  in  Pennsyl- 
had  an  average  chance  of  living  to  be  43  years  old.  By  1920  Pennsylvania's 
life  expectancy  had  advanced  by  about  11  years,  so  that  a child  born  twenty  years 
ago  had  a possibility  of  living  to  age  54.  By  1930  life  expectancy  had  still 
further  increased  by  five  additional  years  and  children  corn  at  that  time,  hud  an 
average  prospect  of  living  to  age  59.  By  1940  that  expectancy,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  is  approximately  63  years,  much  the  highest  figure  ever  attained  in  this 
Gomjnonwealth . 

A large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  improvement  must  be  assigned  to  our 
public  health  services,  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  to  the  instruction  given 
to  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  new-born  children.  Not  all  of  the  progress,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  in  im.proving  the  chances  of  life  in  very  young  children  since 
the  general  life  expectancy  has  im.proved  more  than  the  expectancy  of  life  at  age  1. 
All  along  the  line,  except  in  the  latest  years  of  life,  there  has  been  a definite 
improvem,ent  in  the  health  of  Pennsylvania's  citizens. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  life  expectancy  in  this  Commonwealth 
with  that  in  certain  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  Pennsylvania's  life  expect- 
ancy of  43  years  in  1901  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  Japan  in  1931. 

Babies  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1931  had  the  prospect  of  living  17  years  longer  than 
those  born  in  that  same  year  in  Japan,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  ratio  has 
been  changed  much  in  the  course  of  the  past  decade. 
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Of  all  important  countries,  India  has  the  lowest  life  expectancy.  A 
child  born  in  that  sub-continent  has  a possibility  of  only  27  years  of  life.  In 
rural  China,  expectancy  at  birth  is  aoout  35  years.  So  far  as  progress  of 
civilization  in  preserving  human  life  is  concerned,  India  and  China  represent  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  America  in  the  period  between  1800  and  1820.  Japan 
represents  our  progress  of  about  30  years  ago. 

Despite  the  high  standards  of  our  public  health  services,  our  medical 
progress  and  the  general  healthfulness  of  our  climate,  there  are  a few  foreign 
countries  in  which  conditions  of  life  are  more  favorable  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  these  if  New  Zealand.  ’Aether  its  advantage  lies  in  its  equable  climate, 
in  the  outdoor  life  of  its  people,  or  in  the  lack  of  large  cities,  Nev;  Zealand 
has,  for  many  years,  consistently  led  the  rest  of  the  civilized  v/orld  in  life  ex- 
pec  tancy/a^^^lie  ir  last  census  was  67  years.  This  represents  a goal  toward  which 
all  our  public  health  agencies  are  constantly  striving. 
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Pennsylvania  was  the  birthplace  of  our  country.  It  is  also  the  state 
which  has  contributed  the  largest  number  of  native  born  citizens  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  In  the  early  years  of  our  history,  the  great  westward-flowing  tide  of 
American  migration  first  spent  itself  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  Bucks,  Berks, 
Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon  Counties  in  the  southeast  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  then  spread  west  throughout  the  heavily  forested  areas  of  the  Alleg- 
henies until  the  population  of  our  State  was  as  great  as  a pioneer  economiy  could 
support.  Then  from  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  whose  early  name  was  Redstone  Old 
Fort,  the  great  tide  of  westbound  migration  moved  down  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky  and 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio. 

In  Pennsylvania  was  bred  a large  part  of  that  rugged  pioneer  stock  which 
settled  once  and  for  all,  in  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  the  question  of  whether 
all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  American  or  European.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Pennsylvania  contributed  a large  share  of  the  great 
numbers  who  moved  west  toward  the  gold  fields  of  California.  Throughout  its  his- 
tory Pennsylvania  has  always  exported  people  to  the  less  densely  settled  parts  of 
our  country,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  qualities  of  enterprise  and 
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industry  which  have  become  typical  of  our  country  are  marks  of  that  same  heritage 
which  among  those  who  rem.ained  at  home  has  made  the  production  of  the  Keystone 
State  so  vital  to  the  national  welfare. 

Millions  of  Pennsylvanians  have  moved  vi/est,  but  many  more  millions  have 
remained  on  their  ovm  native  soil,  so  that  the  Keystone  State  is  today  the  second 
in  point  of  population  in  our  country  and  the  first  in  the  num.ber  of  its  native 
white  citizens  of  native  parentage. 

In  1790,  when  the  area  of  the  United  States  was  892,000  square  miles, 
Pennsylvania  occupied  5 per  cent,  of  the  national  territory  and  contained  more  than 
11  per  cent,  of  the  American  people.  Since  that  year  of  the  first  census,  the 
territory  of  continental  United  States  has  expanded  until  it  now  occupies  3,026,789 
square  miles.  Pennsylvania's  4-5,126  square  miles  are  today  only  1.49  per  cent,  of 
the  national  area,  and  yet  Pennsylvania’s  population  is  more  than  7 -g-  per  cent,  of 
the  nation's  total,  despite  the  fact  that  since  1790  the  whole  area  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  peopled  with  a native  stock  to 
which  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  a very  large  share. 

One  of  the  questions  vi/hich  frequently  arises  in  the  public  mind  is  that 
of  the  size  of  our  population  ten  years  from  now  or  at  some  longer  period  in  the 
future.  This  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer  because  of  the  constant  migra- 
tion of  American  people  from  one  part  of  our  nation  to  another,  depending  on  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  industrial  and  agricultural  opportunity.  There  is  little  sound 
basis  for  the  exact  prediction  of  the  future  population  of  any  single  state,  though 
for  the  nation  as  a whole,  a close  estimate  may  be  made.  By  constructing  a table 
of  life  expectancy,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has, 
hov/ever,  been  able  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  wh^rt  Pennsylvania's  population  would 
be  in  1950  if  the  factor  of  migration  were  eliminated. 

If  no  one  came  into  the  State  and  no  one  moved  out  of  it,  with  health 

conditions  remaining  suostantially  what  they  v;ere  in  1940  and  if  the  oirth  rate 

does  not  vary  substantially  from  that  of  1940,  Pennsylvania's  population  would  be 

10,493,460  by  1950.  The  population  of  the  Commonwealth  would  also  be  definitely 
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older.  In  1940  the  median  age  group  is  that  between  ages  25  and  29.  In  1950  the 
median  age  group  will  be  that  betv/een  30  and  35.  The  number  of  persons  over  45 
would  be  greater  than  the  number  under  age  20. 

It  is  not  likely  that  miigration  either  into  or  out  of  the  State  will 
greatly  affect  that  gradual  aging  of  our  population  which  is  one  of  the  m;Ost  sig- 
nificant changes  in  modern  life.  The  number  of  those  under  20,  which  is  34  per 
cent,  of  our  1940  population,  will  drop  to  28.6  per  cent,  if  present  mortality  and 
birth  rates  prevail  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Such  a large  increase  in  Pennsylvania' s population  as  that  indicated  by 
this  estimate  is  not  likely,  nor  would  it  be  particularly  desirable  without  a 
correspondingly  large  increase  in  our  State's  incom.e  and  productivity,  -/hat  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  a very  large  gain  in  actual  numbers  in  a Sto.te  so  old  and 
veil  settled  as  ours  is  an  increase  in  the  general  vvelfare  of  all  our  people. 
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Pennsylvania's  population  of  220  persons  per  square  mile  represents  a 
density  close  to  that  of  Poland  and  greater  than  that  of  France,  or  of  Norway, 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  More  people  live  in  small  villages  and  towns  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  any  other  American  state. 

Yet  Pennsylvania  still  contains  many  million  acres  of  open  land.  Its 
13,000,000  acres  of  forests,  of  which  nearly  2,800,000  are  on  State  or  National 
public  lands,  every  year,  and  particularly  this  year,  attract  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  outdoor  lovers  who  find  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  industrial  heart  of  our  Nation, 
all  the  pleasures  of  field  and  forest  are  available  to  whoever  goes  out  to  seek  for 
them. 

One  very  dramatic  illustration  of  the  extent  of  open  land  in  our  Common- 
wealth is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Coromerce, 
Starting  out  in  B'est  Shenango  Township  in  Crawford  County  at  the  Ohio  border  line, 
a man  might  walk  due  east  across  the  entire  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
finally  strike  the  Delaware  River  at  Pike  County  on  the  New  Jersey  border  line 
without  encountering  in  this  walk  a single  incorporated  community.  Along  the  line 
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of  this  walk  he  would  pass  through  sorhe  of  Pennsylvania's  most  beautiful  forest 
land,  through  the  orchards  of  Crawford  County,  among  the  oil  wells  of  Venango, 
through  the  deep  forests  of  Forest,  Elk,  Cameron,  Potter,  Tioga,  Sullivan  and 
Wyoming,  through  some  of  the  wilder  areas  in  the  north  of  Lackawanna  County  and 
finally  emerge  among  the  lakes  of  Fayne  and  the  forest  land  in  the  north  of  Pike. 

Perhaps  no  such  v/alk  will  ever  be  taken  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  'to 
steer  an  east-west  compass  course  across  this  great  Commonwealth,  but  that  such  an 
unbroken  stretch  exists  in  a State  which  has  been  settled  for  nearly  200  years  is 
a very  remarkable  circumstance. 

That,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  Pennsylvania’s  tremendous 
expanses  of  open  land.  If  a man  should  set  out  in  Antrim  Township  in  Franklin 
County  and  walk  due  north  over  the  ridges  and  valleys  of  Juniata  and  Mifflin, 
across  Center  County,  Clinton  and  into  the  wild  lands  of  Potter,  he  would  pass 
from  the  Maryland  State  border  lino  to  the  New  York  border  without  encountering  a 
single  organized  city,  borough,  or  to\!'/n. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  if  a line  is  drawn  to  Mills  Creek  Tov/nship  in 
Erie  County  at  the  base  of  Presque  Isle  peninsula  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  north 
west  from  Ridley  on  the  Delaware,  along  this  great  diagonal  from  the  southeast  of 
our  State  to  the  extreme  northv/est,  passing  through  some  of  the  most  densely 
settled  areas  in  the  -p.diole  Commonwealth  in  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Lebanon 
and  Dauphin  Counties  cand  then  on  through  Snyder,  Center,  Elk,  Forest,  Warren  and 
into  Erie,  again  no  incorporated  community  would  be  encountered  in  that  250  mile 
diagonal , 

These  facts  are  mere  curiosities  of  geography,  perhaps,  but  serve  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  possibilities  for  outdoor  adventure  and  exploration  that 

remain  in  such  a long  settled  state  as  our  o^^n. 

That  pathiAray  along  the  ridges  of  Pennsylvania  v/hich  is  known  as  the 
» on 

Appalachian  Trail,  and  stretches  from  the  Delavirare  Water  Gap/ into  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  Maryland,  is  only  one  of  ma.ny  scenic  pathways  which  may  be  taken  by  Penn- 
sylvanians in  search  of  healthy  and  rugged  outdoor  recreation  in  a year  of  war, 
when  economy  of  gasoline  and  rubber  has  to  be  one  of  our  first  considerations  in 
planning  our  autumn  holidays,  - _ 
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The  great  progress  of  organic  chemistry  in  extracting  from  coal  tar  a 
large  variety  of  chemical  products  used  in  medicine  often  causes  us  to  forget  that 
some  of  the  miost  vital  drugs  used  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease  still  come 
from  the  roots  and  heros  of  plants  which,  until  lately,  have  oeen  imported  into 
America  from  all  over  the  world. 

A certain  part  of  these  vegetable  imports  can  be  replaced  by  synthetic 
chemicals.  A substitute  for  that  in  valuable  drug  quinine  has  only  lately  been 
developed  and  that  is  very  lucky,  since  practically  all  our  supply  of  the  chinchona 
bark,  fromi  which  quinine  is  derived,  has  comie  in  the  past  from  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

Pyrethrum  flowers,  from,  v/hich  an  important  part  of  our  domestic  insect- 
icides have  been  derived,  v;ere  very  largely  grovm  in  Japan,  and  here  again  pet- 
roleum and  coal  tar  chem.istry  has  succeeded  in  supplying  valuaole  substitutes. 

There  are,  however,  many  important  medicinal  plants  which  v/e  have  imported  as  a 
source  of  m.edical  and  chemical  products  for  v/hich  no  present  substitute  is  known. 
Yet  miany , if  not  most  of  these  plants,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning 
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3oard  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  can  oe  grown  in  a temperate  climate,  for 
many  of  them*  are  common  vifild  flowers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a country  engaged  in  a total  v/ar  in  which  every  availaole  source  of 
supply  of  raw  miaterials  m.ust  be  exploited,  the  possibility  of  growing  the  more 
imiportant  of  these  medicinal  plants  should  comm.end  itself  to  the  farmers  of  our 
State.  A list  of  the  herbs  and  drugs  Vi/hich  in  the  pre-war  period  v/ere  imported 
into  the  United  States,  reveals  many  familiar  names  to  any  student  of  our  States' 
field  flowers. 

Belladorina,  a very  powerful  drug,  the  source  of  the  alkoloid  atropine, 
is  produced  from  the  leaf  and  root  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade;  a plant  common  in 
moist  shady  valleys  and  along  the  borders  of  streams  all  through  Pennsylvania. 

This  plant  has  very  successfully  been  grov/n  in  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
because  it  is  not  winter-killed  and  is  consequently  a perennial  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  production  of  Belladonna  root,  as  v/ell  as  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  are  both 
possible  in  this  State. 

As  a matter  of  fact  Pennsylvania  ’was  one  of  the  five  states  throughout 
the  country  recently  selected  by  the  U.  S«  Department  of  Agriculture  to  grow  this 
plant.  In  addition  to  possessing  certain  soil  and  climatical  conditions  believed 
favorable  to  the  best  growth  of  the  plant,  Lancaster  County  has  the  advantage  of 
many  years'  experience  in  drying  and  processing  tobacco  leaf.  Tlie  belladonna 
requires  much  the  same  processing  as  tobacco  plants. 

Camomile,  of  which  123,000  pounds  -were  imported  in  one  recent  year,  is 
employed  as  a drug  case  in  many  popiular  remedies  and  is  one  of  the  common  Y/ild 
flowers  of  the  Pennsylvania  landscc^pe.  The  powerful  drug.  Ergot,  which  occurs 
as  a familiar  purple  parasitic  growth  on  field  corn  and  other  grains,  and  is 
collected,  rather  thati  gro’wn,  is  very  im.portant  in  modern  medicine. 

In  the  pre-war  years  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
Gentian  was  imported  into  the  [hiited  States  from  Yugoslavia  and  France.  Hyoscyamus, 
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or  Henbane,  is  a plant  imported  in  consideraole  quantity  and  one  ./hich  can  reaaily 
be  grov/n  in  a Pennsylvania  climate.  Rhubarb  has  a consideraole  use  in  medicine  dS 
well  as  carsaparilla  root,  ./inter^reen,  Blood  Root,  Tansy,  and  even  the  common 
Dandelion . 

There  is  no  doiiot  that  if  this  war  is  very  lon^  continued  some  part  of 
American  agriculture  v/ill  make  use  of  the  opportunity  oo  provide  these  drugs,  many 
of  which  are  now  greatly  in  increased  demand  in  a time  of  war.  Agriculture  has 
never  been  concerned  solely  v/ith  the  production  of  food.  Even  in  its  earliest 
days  Flax  and  other  fibers  provided  material  for  primitive  industry.  The  agricul- 
ture productivity  made  possible  in  the  twentieth  century  through  improved  strains 
of  seed,  and  through  mechanical  cultivation  provided,  even  in  a time  of  vvar , a 
surplus  capacity  for  the  production  of  grain  dlcohol,  of  the  versatile  Soy  Bean 
and  of  other  crops  of  large  industrial  importance. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  a single  county  leads  the  whole  nation  in  the 
production  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  and  where  the  production  of  such  products  as 
mushrooms  and  cut  flovi/ers  has  been  followed  for  many  years,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a special  opportunity  for  the  growing  of  plants  for  both  technical  and  medical 
use  in  these  years  vdien  our  country  must  develop  new  sources  for  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  it  has  imported  from  abroad. 
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(Weekly  Series  Release  ,7298) 

PEMSYLVANIA'S  FUEL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary' of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board* 

In  these  days  of  imipending  fuel  shortages  and  announcements  of  fuel 
rationing  programs,  interest  is  created  in  the  probable  effect  any  action  in  this 
respect  will  have  on  our  State.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  through  an 
analysis  of  recently  released  housing  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 
made  by  the  State  Planning  Boat'd  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  1940  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  2,482,853  occupied  dwelling  units  that 
were  reported  to  have  heating  equipment  and  of  these,  65.4)^  had  a central  heating 
system.  This  is  a greater  number  than  that  for  any  other  state  in  the  Union  -with 
the  exception  of  Nev/  York  where  there  were  slightly  more  than  3-2“  million,  of  'which 
76.3  had  a central  heating  unit. 

As  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the  coal  mined  within  her  boundaries, 
Pennsylvania  ranks  high  among  the  states  in  the  number  of  dv/elling  units  using 
coal  or  coke  as  a major  fuel.  There  were  2,122,309  units  using  this  type  of  fuel, 
or  85.5%  of  the  total  reporting  heating  equipment.  This  percentage,  but  not  ac- 
tual number,  is  exceeded  by  only  three  other  states  namely  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  with  88.1,  67.1  and  85.8%  respectively.  Coal  and  coke  were  also  the 
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principal  fuels  used  for  heating  in  54.2-;^  of  the  occupied  dwelling  units  in  the 
Nation  as  a vi/hole. 

Although  a rationing  program  for  petroleum  products  is  of  major  importance 
to  those  who  use  these  products  for  heating,  still  such  a program,  ’vould  only 
affect  slightly  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  dwelling  units  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1940  there  vi/ere  144,850  or  5. 8.=  of  these  units  dependent  upon  fuel  oil,  kerosene 
or  gasoline  as  a major  source  of  heat.  This  contrasts  quite  sharply  with  som.e  of 
the  New  England  States,  notably,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  where 
a total  of  666,426  dwelling  units  in  these  three  States  use  petroleum  products 
representing  45.6,  41.5  and  36.4/o  of  their  respective  total  nuraoer  of  occupied 
dwellings.  V/hile  only  16.2'j  of  the  dwelling  units  in  New  York  use  these  products 
for  heating,  because  of  the  size  of  the  State,  this  still  represents  652,820 
homes.  Each  of  the  States  mentioned,  including  Pennsylvania,  are  in  the  territory 
in  which  rationing  Vi/ill  oe  in  effect.  Considering  the  entire  United  States,  pet- 
roleum products  vi/ere  used  in  heating  9.9^  of  the  occupied  dwellings  having  heating 
equipment . 

'jVhile  v;ood  was  the  principal  fuel  in  22.6"!.  of  the  dwelling  units  in  the 
Nation,  it  furnished  heat  for  only  2.9,!  of  the  Pennsylvania  homes.  This  fuel  is 
used  primarily  in  dwellings  not  having  a central  heating  system  and  95:'o  of  the 
72,719  units  using  this  type  fuel  in  our  State  were  in  rural  areas. 

Gas  heat  ’was  used  in  108,075  or  4.4't  of  the  occupied  homes  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  U.S.  the  percentage  was  11.2. 
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./HAT’S  IN  A MA^S? 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commierce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning,  board. 


'.Vherever  one  may  go  over  the  whole  earth  there  can  be  found,  in  the  names 
of  towns  and  cities,  rivers  and  mountains,  a large  store  of  tradition  and  a long 
record  of  historic  change.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  is  this  m.ore  true  than  in  the 
old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  namies  of  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and 
toYii’nships  of  this  State  reflect  the  whole  character  of  the  American  people,  their 
historic  background,  and  the  vast  changes  which  have  occurred  from  the  days  of  the 
great  forest,  which  gave  to  this  part  of  our  Union  the  name  of  Penn's  loods  or 
Pennsylvania . 

The  traditi.ons  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  once  roamed  these  forests  are 
revealed  in  a familiar  and  long  list  of  pleasant  and  tongue-twisting  names  such 
as  Manito,  Owassee,  Lenape,  Scahonda,  Kishacoquillas , and  Conoquenessing . Picture 
Rocks  recalls  what  was  once  to  the  white  man,  neuv  come  into  this  forest,  a startling 
feature  of  our  colonial  landscape  - these  cliffs  which  vt^ere  once  covered  with 
quaint  Indian  pictographs.  The  little  town  of  Conestoga  v/as  once  famous  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  for  the  covered  wagons  created  and  manufactured  there, 
which  revolutionized  our  country's  early  transportation  and  saw  their  last  important 
service  in  the  westward  trek  of  the  49'ers  who  settled  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Our  early  English  settlers  gave  names  to  the  tov/ns  in  the  southeast  of  the 
State  that  reflected  their  memories  of  the  old  countries  vhich  they  had  left  behind. 
Chester,  Lancaster,  is’cntgornery , are  naraes  as  old  as  English  history,  the  first  t.vo 
derived  from  British  towns  which  were  themselves  named  after  the  camps  of  Julius 
Caesar.  Our  Scotch  settlers  have  left  their  mark  on  the  geography  of  the  State  in 
Lochland,  Lochiel,  Loch.  Lomond  Junction,  Lochvale,  and  Loch  Haven.  Our  /elsh  an- 
cestors in  Uwchland,  Llanerch,  Llanfair,  Llewellyn,  Lloyd,  Lloydeli,  3ryn  ..la.vr, 

Eurnry  and  hlanty  Olo  . From  the  days  of  the  great  canal  system  of  Pennsylvania,  v;hich 
was  once  the  most  remarkaole  feature  of  Pennsylvania' s transportation,  v;e  still 
have  the  town  names  of  Port  Allegany,  Port  Ann,  Fort  Caroon,  Fort  Clinton,  Lock 
Haven,  Lockport  and  many  others. 

Penns^.- Ivania' s industry  is  reflected  in  scores  of  to'.;n  and  township  names 
such  as  Steelton,  Oil  City,  Coaldale,  Coaldale,  petroleum  Center,  Claysourg, 
Cokeourg,  f latington , Iron  City,  ^nd  Railroad,  and  one  of  our  old  out  now  aoandoned 
State  enterprises  still  remains  in  the  names  Salins.  and  Salts  bur,’,  p.ll  these,  how- 
ever, are  obvious  and  usuax  types  of  names  in  our  Anerican  states,  all  of  v/hich 
have  passed  through  the  transition  from  Indian  days  and  primeval  wilderness  to 
modern  industry,  and  all  of  which  have  been  settled  by  peoples  from  many  of 

Europe . 


Place  names',  as  indictive  of  the  character  and  culture,  of  the  people  v/ho 

have  made  America  great,  are  more  interesting  even  than  these  reminiscences  af  the 

past.  Pennsylvanians  are  tree  lovers.  Tnis  fact  is  evident  in  such  names  as 

Tamarack,  Jalnut , Hickory,  bycainore,  Linden,  PlemlocK,  Spruce,  Oaks,  Shadygrove, 

and 

Grove  City,  Hawthorn,  Cherry  Tree/  Gum  Stump.  Driftvrood  and  Plaotown  are  reminiscent 
of  our  tirnoering  days,  vJiile  names  such  as  Salix,  Castanea,  and  3etula  sound  a more 
learned  and  ootanical  note . 

Penns^/'iv.u.nians  are  students  of  the  classics  and  thiat  fact  is  recorded  in 
such  town  names  as  Vulcan,  Hercules,  Venus,  I.'ars,  atlas  and  Ceres,  Cassandra, 

Sparta,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Troy,  Pompeii,  Ovid,  and  Parnassus.  Pennsylvanians  are 
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Ublical  students.  I'^ames  like  iLOunt  I'lebo,  Philadelphia,  Bethlehem,  K'azareth, 

Lebanon,  Galilee  come  straight  from  xhe  Holy  ./rit.  Pennsylvanians  are  geographers j 
Lake  Comio,  Crete,  Helvetia,  Caledonia,  Scotland,  Plorence,  E^ypt,  HamiOur^,  Gioraltar 
Finland,  Berlin,  '^enice,  lirm.ingham,  Belfast,  Duolin,  Glasgov/,  Caernarvoii,  Liverpool 
Lisbon,  Ldindoro,  '.''ersailles , Geneva,  Chelsea,  London,  Britain  and  Bath,  call  us  to 
far  places. 

Pennsylvanians  are  proua  of  their  history  ana  in  their  to./n  nam.es  are 
recorded  hundreds  of  distinguished  sons  of  local  ana  national  fame.  /ashington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Fiilton,  AdamiS , Fayette,  ■Ireene,  Perry  and  Lonroe  are  aoiong  the 
famous  rumericans  whose  naiues  are  preserved  in  cur  counties'  nomenclature. 

Hundreds  of  others  liKe  Gallatin,  Brackenridge  ana  Jayne  honor  the  miemories  of  the 
State’s  outstanding  men. 

Pennsylvanians  are  sportsimen.  Two  tov/ns  in  the  Conmiornyealth  are  named 
Hunter.  Hunters  Run,  Hunters  park,  Hunterstown,  Huntersville,  Fishing  Creek  all 
give  evidence  of  some  of  our  favorite  occu^'dtions . 

Pennsylvanians  are  moralists.  The  namies  of  niany  of  our  comcnunitie..  form. 
a catalogue  of  those  simple  virtues  and  ideals  on  ahich  is  cased  the  power  of 
Amierican  civilization,  ^jnong  these  are  Industry,  Tconoity,  Frugality,  Energy,  Effort 
Enterprise,  Patience,  Candor,  .amity.  Unity,  Gravity,  Force,  Li^^^'ty  &-ud  Freedom.. 

Pennsylvanians  have  a sense  of  humor,  that  fact  is  i.m.peri&haOly  recorded 
in  such  community  names  as  Burly, '/addle , .Rough  and  Ready,  Bird-In-Kand,  Soctjack, 
Jollytown,  Kegg,  Bandanna,  Drifting,  Little  Hope,  Tally-Ho,  Cracker  Jack,  /aikchalk 
and  Figs  Ear.  Pennsylvania  nas  its  Surveyor,  its  Eason,  its  .oard,  its  Porter,  its 
Rector,  its  Butler,  its  Sergeant  and  its  Soldier. 

Pennsylvanians  are  sentimiental . An.ong  the  names  of  iair  ladies  in  the 
geography  of  our  State  are  i'yra,  ..^eryl,  L/yrtle,  Helen,  Rita,  Pearl,  Enia,  Lucinda, 
Gracey,  label,  Clara,  Emdlie,  Esther,  Elizabeth,  Bernice,  Catharine  ana  Ramona. 

There  is  also  a His-Lyn  ^nd  a KisBi.mmiee.  Nor  have  Thomas,  Herman,  Clarence,  aloert, 
Elmer  and  Hector  been  neglected. 
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Pennsylvanians  are  irathematicians . One  penns_  Ivania  to  7n  is  na.i.ed  oeventy- 
six  and  another  Eightyfour . ,/e  have  Oeven  btars  in  four  counties  of  cur  State.  ;e 

have  Five  Points,  Seven  ioints  and  Pine  Points,  Seven  vralleys . 

In  the  offices  cf  the  State  planning  Beard  of  the  Departitsnt  of  Gcrrirserce, 
where  many  of  these  naoses  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  its  correspondence  of  the 
past  several  vears  and  in'^connect ion  with  population  and  economic  research,  it  has 
seemed  of  interest  to  note  a few  of  the  groups  into  which  they  full.  yith  travel 
restricted  as  it  is  in  war  time,  '-/e  may  all  find  in  our  State  and  everi  in  cur  ov;n 
neighoorhood  much  of  whe  interest  that  travelers  discover  in  distant  or  foreign 
land&»  Romance  lurks  at  our  own  doorways.  For  Pennsylvania  has  its  Sun'oearu,  its 
Starlight,  its  Pocn  Run  ana  also  its  Social  Hall  and  its  House  of  Refu^.e. 
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Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Ineert  name  °E  "““T. 
by  hark  S.  Jar.ee,  Secretary  of  Pen.neylvania  Deyar .,..ent 
of  Coia.erce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  boai.,. 

Changes  occur  in  our  habits  p-eriodlcally.  These  changes  are  more  .larked 
in  the  Northern  States  where  extreme  fluctuations  an  .leather  and  temperature  pre- 
vail. At  the  present  time,  with  the  hint  of  autumn  in  the  air,  toy  coats  and  other 

heavy  clothing  are  being  taken  from  storage,  furnaces  ana  sooves  are  cleanea  an 

stoked  and  even  our  eating  habits  are  undergoing  a seasonal  change^ 

One  of  the  most  welcone  additions  to  our  menu  au  this  bine  of  b y 
is  "hot  cakes",  Rany  a person  in  our  Eation  '.hien  sibbing  donn  bO  enjoy  t...e 

■’  /-i -P  r\'h  P Ic P S G ci  "by  SG.Yi.bclgfG 

meal  will  be  confronted  with  a generous  nuEiOer 

-I  '..-caomr  A larp’p  nui-iber  of  tiiese  cakes  are 

or  bacon  and  maple  syrup,  rxiolasses  or  nonej  , S 

prepared  by  using  wheat  flour  as  the  main  ingredient,  but  many  persons  prefer  tne 
addition  of  a goodly  portion  of  buckwheat  flour,  wnich,  wnen  adaea,  name 
known  buckwheat  cake,  ^Wnile  this  is  not  tL..e  only  use  made  of  buc.ivneat, 

.far  the  most  important, 

Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  state  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
buckwheat,  producing  ./.ore  than  one-third  of  the  total  output  in  1941,  acco.Ji.og  to 
an  analysis  made  of  the  "A.inual  Crop  Suoiiary"  of  December,  1941,  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Co.mmarce.  Pennsylvania  produced  ne.m-ly 
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‘ 2-i  million  tushelsj  valued  at  approximately  $15306  j OOOo  The  production  for  the 
United  States  vi^as  slightly  in  excess  of  six  million  bushelsj  having  an  estimated 
value  of  $3j6855000o 

Only  one  other  state,  rev/  York,  comes  close  to  PeiUisylvania  in  the  ^re- 
duction of  buckwheat  c In  19^1?  tnis  adjoining  state  was  second  './ith  a total  of 
slightly  more  than  two  million  bushels,  having  an  estimated  value  of  91,289, 000» 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  tliis  is  tne  buckwheat  producing  center  of  our  nation  - 
over  two-thirds  of  the  total  yield  of  the  Nation  coming  from  this  area. 

Statistics  pertaining  to  buckvdieat  were  not  readily  available  for  the 
individual  counties  of  Pennsylvania  for  1941  but  since,  for  a short  period  of  time, 
comparative  yields  do  not  change  to  any  great  extent,  the  following  figures  for  193 
from  the  U»S,  Bureau  of  Census  will  give  some  idea  where  this  grain  is  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  In  1939  Crawford  County  produced  more  buckwheat  than  any  other  county 
in  Pennsylvania,  having  threshed  200,006  bushels.  This  v/as  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  total  of  Vifest  Virginia,  the  state  ranking  third  in  the  Nation,  It  v/as  more 
than  each  of  the  nearby  states  namely,  Ohio,  Virginia,  or  the  total  yield  of 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  combined. 

Other  counties  in  Pennsylvania  ranking  after  Crav/ford  County  in  the 
production  of  buckwheat  and  the  number  of  bushels  threshed  in  1939  are  as  follows s 
Erie  149,481,  Somerset  122,6355  Bradford  121,573  and  Tioga  112,452,  It  should  be 
noted  that  with  the  exception  of  Somerset,  the  leading  counties  are  all  located 
along  our  northern  border,  fkis  can  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  tiie  shorter 
growing  season  prevalent  in  these  northern  counties  and  since  buckwheat  requires 
less  time  to  mature  than  other  cereals. 

Oddly  enough,  buckwheat  helps  to  produce  one  of  the  main  accessories  in 
aiding  to  make  the  buckwheat  cake  a delectable  food.  Out  of  the  five  leading  buck- 
wlieat  producing  counties  mentioned  previously,  four,  led  by  Bradford  County,  are 
among  the  six  leading  honey  producing  counties  of  our  state.  This  coincidence  is 
explainable  since  the  blossom  of  the  buckwheat  furnishes  a desirable  source  of 
supply  for  the  bee, 
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Most  everyone  knows  that  the  radio  has  become,  among  other  things,  one  of 
the  leading  sources  for  our  entertainment,  a popular  advertising  medium  and  a valu- 
able means  of  disseminating  nev/s  summaries.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  proving 
exceptionally  valuable  as  a factor  in  the  promotion  of  our  war  effort.  Aiding  civi 
lian  defense  programs,  involving  such  things  as  air  raid  drills,  prompt  reporting 
to  the  people  of  our  war  activities  and  timely  personal  messages  from  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  President  himself  are  all  made  possible  by  the  radio. 

Generally  speaking,  the  value  of  radios  is  controlled  only  by  the  numEoer 
of  persons  having  t tiem  available  and  it  is  difficult  today  to  imagine  any  family 
not  owning  at  least  one  receiver.  In  fact,  they  have  become  so  commonplace  and 
accepted  that  many  persons  forget  how  recent  is  the  origin  of  the  instrument.  7/e 
forget  that  during  the  first  World  ’Jar  we  had  no  home  radios.  As  late  as  the 
decade  1930-1940,  the  number  of  homes  in  the  Nation  having  radios  more  than  doubled 
according  to  an  analysis  made  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce, 

'jVhile  the  proportion  of  homes  having  radios  in  Pennsylvania  was  somewhat 
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higher  than  that  for  the  country  as  a whole  in  1930,  less  than  one-half  or  48 #1 
per  cent,  possessed  a radio.  This  compared  with  40.3  per  cent,  for  the  liation. 

By  1940,  however,  the  number  of  families  owning  radios  in  Pennsylvania  exceeded  2-^ 
million  or  92*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  reporting  on  this  item  (less  than  2-^  per 
cent,  of  the  families  did  not  report).  In  this  same  year,  1940,  tie  United  States 
average  had  risen  to  82.8  per  cent. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  Pennsylvania  ranks  among  the  states  having  the  high- 
est proportion  of  homies  with  radios  and  is  bracketed  with  most  of  the  Uew  England 
states,  in  addition  to  Mev/  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  more  progressive  midv/estern 
and  western  states.  This  contrasts  quite  sharply  ?/ith  the  proportion  of  home 
radios  in  southern  states  such  as  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  where  the 
percentages  in  1930  were  5.4,  9.5  and  7.6  respectively.  7/hile  these  states  gained 
in  percentage  during  the  decade  reaching  39.9,  49.4  and  49.6  respectively  in  1940, 
they  had  only  attained  at  this  time  Pennsylvania's  status  of  1930. 

Radios  are  much  more  prevalent  in  uroan  than  in  rural-farm  hcm.es«  In 
Pennsylvania  in  1940  an  average  of  m-ore  than  nineteen  urban  homes  out  of  twenty  had 
a radio,  or  95.5  per  cent,  of  those  reporting.  For  each  twenty  farm  dwellings, 
however,  only  an  average  of  15-§-  were  equipped  v/ith  this  facility,  or  77.3  per  cent. 

■/Vhile  the  sale  of  ho.me  radios  has  been  curtailed  during  the  past  few 
mionths  due  to  production  restrictions,  undoubtedly  miany  homes  not  listed  amiong 
those  possessing  a radio  in  194C  have  changed  their  status  since  then.  These  homes, 
in  addition  to  those  reported  as  having  radios  in  1940,  permiit  a sizable  proportion 
of  our  State  and  National  population  to  be  reached  through  this  miedium.,  which  to- 
gether ?/ith  the  press,  makes  our  Nation  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  well-informed 
in  the  world.  This  goes  a long  'way  in  explaining  our  unified  and  cooperative  spirit 
during  these  critical  times. 
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COAL  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA'S  RIVERS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Departmient 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


Looking  out  from  the  windows  of  railroad  trains  and  motor  cars  skirting 
the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  or  Lehigh  rivers  in  Pennsylvania  the  traveler  m^ay  ob- 
serve a very  strange  operation  being  performed  out  on  those  streams.  Fleets  of  boats 
bearing  structures  that  resemble  old  fashioned  locomotives  are  anchored  among  the 
shallows  and  appear  to  oe  the  scene  of  a mivsterious  activity  vJMch  few  strangers 
understand.  It  is  rare  even  for  Pennsylvanians  living  away  from  these  operations  to 
realize  that  the  fleets  of  coal  dredgers,  so  busy  in  all  but  the  winter  season  on 
;hese  three  rivers,  represent  an  industry  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  anywhere 
slse  in  the  western  world.  The  dredging  of  anthracite  from  the  eastern  rivers  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  proceeding  now  for  more  than  fifty  years  and  was,  in  fact,  one 
bf  the  first  American  examples  of  the  salvaging  of  waste  products  for  industrial  use. 

River  coal  which  darkens  the  sands  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Schuylkill  and 
the  Lehigh,  represents  pov;dered  and  finely  ground  anthracite  ’washed  dovm  the  rivers 
from  the  mining  operations  of  a generation  ago.  In  the  earlier  days  of  mining  oper- 
ations in  the  hard  coal  region  the  small  sizes  of  coal  had  no  commercial  value. 

Around  every  mine  was  accumulated  a great  pile  of  this  finely  ground  unmarketable 
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jcoal.  Somewhat  later,  after  the  early  period  of  dry  coal  operation,  washers  at  the 
mines  discharged  millions  of  tons  of  coal  dust  as  v/aste  into  the  rivers  and  stream.s 
draining  the  anthracite  region.  In  times  of  heavy  rainfall  considerable  quantities 
of  the  accumulations  in  old  culm  banks  are  even  today  vifashed  down  into  the  streams 
although  present  day  mining  operations  save  and  miake  use  of  a large  quantity  of  fine 
sizes  of  coal  'jvhich  once  were  thrown  away*  Having  once  reached  the  feeding  stream.s 
this  fine  anthracite  begins  a slow  migration  down  to  the  lo’wer  river.  It  is  estimated 
that  coal  now  being  removed  from  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg  is  the  debris  of 
mining  operations  in  the  Shamokin  Valley  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  and  in 
the  Lykens  Valley  from,  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago . 

Begun  as  a by-product  of  the  sand  and  gravel  industry  as  early  as  1890,  the 
dredging  of  river  coal  has  now  oecom.e  an  important  source  of  fuel  energy  for  towns 
and  industries  along  these  three  rivers.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  v;as  believed 
that  the  supply  of  river  coal  vvould  greatly  diminish  in  the  near  future,  but  strange 
to  say,  production  has  steadily  risen  in  the  past  few  years.  It  stood  at  500,000 
tons  in  1921,  792,000  tons  in  1925,  943,000  tons  in  1940  and  reached  a peak  of 

1.517.000  tons  in  1941,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  over  the  preceeding  year.  The 
largest  supply  of  this  coal  is  extracted  from  the  sands  of  the  Susquehanna  fromi 
Sunbury  to  York  Haven.  Much  of  the  power  requirements  of  tiie  Harrisburg  metropolitan 
area  are  supplied  by  this  salvaged  fuel.  In  the  Schuylkill,  dredging  operations  are 
conducted  between  Pottsville  and  Reading,  and  a smaller  amount  is  recovered  in  the 
Lehigh  river  and  from  the  old  canal  bed  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Navigation  Company. 

In  timiss  of  great  fuel  demand  such  as  exists  today,  the  production  of  river 
coal  is  greatly  increased.  The  largest  production  yet  recorded  was  in  1919  when 

1.935.000  tons  v/ere  dredged  out  of  the  three  rivers.  That  year  and  1941  represent 

the  tvifo  highest  peaks  of  dredge  ever  recorded.  This  river  coal,  is  usually  suitable 

for  use  only  in  specially  constructed  furnaces  but  it  has  also  been  profitably  miade 

into  briquettes  for  domestic  burning.  It  affords,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest  of  all 

fuel  sources  of  fuel  since  the  labor  cost  involved  in  the  dredging  of  river  coal  is 
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far  less  than  that  involved  in  anthracite  mining. 

Production  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  tons  per  man  day  of  laoor  is  the 

average  as  comipared  to  less  than  three  tons  per  mian  day  in  the  production  of  breaker 

coal.  7/ith  the  increased  care  of  .modern  miining  operations,  the  recovery  at  the  miines 

Df  the  fine  sizes  of  coal,  and  the  reclamiation  of  old  culm;  banks  of  the  dry  mdning 

days,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  future  the  dark  sands  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 

Ischuylkill  and  the  Lehigh  rivers  will  gradually  grow  pale  again  and  the  dredging  of 
i 

iriver  coal  finally  end.  But  there  still  remains,  slowly  drifting  down  these  three 
leastern  rivers,  enough  of  this  invisible  wealth  to  keep  our  coal  dredgers  in  oper- 
lation  for  perhaps  another  quarter  of  a century. 
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ERT  IN  THE  STAT’^  CAPITOL 

prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Gc.‘.  .erce  and  Chairman  of  State  planning  Board 

In  these  days  when  our  minds  are  occupied  with  the  vast  destruction  ncv; 
being  wrought  on  the  nist''ric  buildings  of  Europe  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  impor- 
tance of  the  more  modern  treasures  of  art  still  safe  in  our  cv\/n  country.  Few 
Pennsylvanians  who  have  not  visited  their  own  State  Capitol  in  Harrisburg  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  mural  paintings  ever  executed  in  Worth 
America  adorn  the  walls  of  that  great  building. 

Magnificently  placed  on  a low  hilltop  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  the  State 
Capitol  is  one  of  the  largest  ouildings  in  the  world.  Longer  than  ./estmiinster 
Abbey,  covering  more  ground  than  all  but  two  or  three  of  ohe  world's  great 
cathedrals,  this  building,  completed  in  1906,  has,  in  the  past  generation,  been 
decorated  by  the  work  of  three  of  America's  most  distinguished  mural  painters,  all 
natives  of  the  keystone  State.  Flanking  the  main  entrance  of  the  Capitol  building 
are  two  remarkable  sculptural  groups  in  white  marole  from  the  hand  of  George  Gray 
Barnard,  one  of  the  leading  sculptors  of  our  time  and  a native  son  of  Pennsylvania. 

f long  the  south  corridor  on  the  main  floor,  a series  of  thoughtful  and 
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well-known  lunettes  by  'ii.  V*  Von  Ingen,  depicts  the  religious  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  floor  of  this  corriacr,  as  Vi/ell  as  all  the  main  floor  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  is  set  with  unique  tiles;  the  v;ork  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  famoue 
ceramic  craft smien,  Henry  G.  Mercer  of  Doylestown. 

Above  the  balcony,  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway  are  four  large  lunettes 
painted  by  Edwin  Austin  Abbey  who  also  executed  the  symDolic  "Apotheosis  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" on  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  vvell  as  the 
brilliant  and  arresting  circular  ceiling  painting,  "The  passage  of  the  Hours",  and 
the  famous  portrayal  of  .Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

Edwin  Abbey,  who  was  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  American  muralists  of 

the  past  generation,  also  painted  the  famous  "Grail"  series  in  the  Boston  public 

Library  and,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  England,  executed  a painting  of  the 

ever  painted 

Coronation  of  Edvi/ard  VII,  v/hich  is  frequently  regarded  as  the  best  picture/of 
that  royal  ceremiony  of  the  crovming  of  an  English  King. 

In  the  Governor's  Reception  Room  miay  be  found  the  best  knovm  v/crk  of 
Pennsylvania's  miost  distinguished  'womian  miuralist,  Miss  Violet  Cakley,  a series  of 
paintings  representing  the  history  of  religious  liberty  in  England  and  the  imipor- 
tant  events  in  the  life  of  William  Penn.  Miss  Cakley  is  also  represented  oy  three 
paintings  on  the  v/alls  of  the  Senate  Cham.ber  and  by  a series  of  decorations,  the 
"Opening  of  the  Book  of  Law",  in  the  Supreme  Court  Room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
State  Capitol. 

The  Capitol  of  no  other  American  State  oears  more  brilliant  and  convincing 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  its  native  sons  and  daughters  than  does  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's. Not  only  in  the  Main  Building,  out  in  the  later  ouildings  forming  the 
Capitol  group,  particularly  the  Education  Building  and  that  of  the  Finance  Build- 
ing are  to  oe  found  fine  examples  of  painting  and  sculpture  executed  in  the  m.ain 
by  Pennsylvanians.  It  should  be  a matter  of  pride  to  all  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth, that  in  the  central  governing  power  of  the  State  there  has  been  maintained 
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this  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  v;hich  has  given  an  opportunity  to  Pennsylvania's 
great  painters  to  record  for  future  generations  the  artistic  spirit  of  this  age 
and  its  appreciation  of  those  traditions  to  #iich  the  Keystone  State  has  contri- 
buted such  an  important  part. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  OLD  KING  COhL 

prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Comimerce  and  Chairman  of  State  planning  Board 


Its  been  nearly  200  years  since  the  proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  $2,500  to  the  Indian  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  a section  of 
land  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  m.easuring  125  miles  by  35  mHles. 

That  was  in  1749  . Since  tnen,  within  484  square  m.iles  of  that  tract  lying 
bet'ween  the  present  boundaries  of  '//ayne , Susquehanna,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon, 
Schuylkill,  Colum.bia,  Northumberland  and  Dauphin  Counties,  has  been  discovered 
the  largest  single  cache  of  anthracite  in  the  'Testern  Hemisphere. 

Although  little  anthracite  v/as  mined  until  vvell  after  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century,  miore  than  3,600,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  valued  at  miore  than 
510,000,000,000  have  been  taken  fromi  that  52,500  tract  of  land,  rind  according 
to  mining  and  geological  experts  there  still  remains  in  the  precipitous  folds  of 
the  northeastern  Pennsylvania  mountains  enough  anthracite  to  fill  our  heating 
needs  for  approximately  200  years. 

In  the  years  oetween  1749  and  the  early  1600's,  anthracite  became  an  evei — 
increasing  factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  approximately  4,000,000  Americans  who 
lived  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
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There  are  many  stories  supposedly  accurate  ./hich  record  the  first  finding 
of  anthracite.  However  the  first  tangible  evidence  cf  the  pcssiole  corntercial 
value  of  anthracite  was  recorded  in  1763  when  the  Susquehanna  Company  was  formed 
in  ji'indham,  Connecticut,  and  all  coal  beds  or  mines  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  cf 
Pennsylvania  were  reserved  for  later  disposition. 

In  1769,  a Yankee  blacksmith,  Obadiah  Gore,  of  ,/ilke s-3arre , announced  that 
he  had  successfully  burned  anthracite  in  his  fcrge.  Soon  other  blacksmiths  in 
the  'Wyoming  Valley  began  using  "stone”  coal. 

.’/hen  the  Revolutionary  f/ar  broke  out,  the  first  actual  shipment  of  anthracite 
to  a "distant"  market  was  consigned  to  the  colonial  arsenal  at  Carlisle,  where 
it  was  used  for  the  forging  of  guns  for  Washington's  Army. 

Yet  anthracite's  progress  as  an  industrial  fuel  vvas  not  very  heartening  to 
the  scores  of  men,  who,  after  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  had  won  their  freedomi, 
put  every  dollar  they  had  into  the  mining  and  shipping  of  anthracite  to  m.arket . 

Anthracite  v^as  first  used  for  the  making  of  iron  during  the  I/ar  of  1612,  and 
in  1840,  a V/elshm.an,  David  Thcmas , tapped  the  first  run  of  anthracite  iron.  As 
a result  of  this  experiment,  anthracite  blast  furnaces  ;vere  built  all  over  the 
East,  and  as  late  as  1860,  more  than  a million  tens  of  pig  iron  v/ere  made  with 
anthracite . 

The  problem,  of  getting  anthracite  to  miarket,  was  solved  by  building  canals. 

And  through  these  canals,  by  1645,  m.ore  than  500,000  tons  of  anthracite  annually 
were  going  to  -market.  These  sarnie  canals  became  the  forerunner  of  our  railroad 
systemi  as  we  know  it  today.  In  fact,  the  first  loccm.otive,  the  Stourbridge  Lion, 
was  brought  here  fren:  England  for  t he  purpose  of  hauling  coal.  By  1850,  anthracite 

had  become  one  of  the  micst  imipbrtant  fuels  for  the  running  of  locomotives. 

In  the  past  195  years  the  rugged  countryside,  which  at  one  tim.e  coasted  but 

a handful  cf  hardy  settlers,  and  a scattering  of  log  cabin  comumunities  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  miost  vital  sections  of  the  nation,  boasting  a population  of  more 
than  1,000,000  persons.  This  was  the  Kingdom  which  Anthracite  helped  to  build. 
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Today,  many  fine  cities  and  towns  have  risen  from  the  foundations  laid  by 
colonists  who  gave  little  thought  to  "stone"  coal  and  its  commercial  possibilities. 

Railroads  now  bisect  the  y2,5C0  tract  of  land  oought  from,  the  Indians,  a 
billion  dollar  industry  pours  its  vital  war  fuel  into  a score  of  'war  areas  to 
heat  the  homes  and  power  the  Vi/heels  of  v/ar . 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  men  who  camie  from  a handful  of  European 
countries,  that  this  great  industry  now  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  in  this  second 
war  for  the  survival  of  Deirccracy. 

And  while  men  and  'women  fromi  all  parts  of  the  nation  have  invested  their 
m:oney  in  the  anthracite  industry,  it  really  belongs  to  the  mien  who  dig  the  coal. 

For  Old  King  Anthracite  provides  hc.mes  and  food  and  education  for  the  entire 
anthracite  area. 

From  its  small  beginnings,  anthracite  has  helped  to  miold  the  face  of  a nation. 
It  helped  win  the  ilar  of  the  Revolution,  the  sYar  of  1612,  the  Mexican  i/ar  and 
V/orld  .7ar  I;  it  fostered  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Arrierica;  it  fanned  the  first 
breath  of  commerce  in  the  nation  and  once  again  it  stands  on  the  threshold  of  an 
era  of  prosperity  oeyond  any  previous  conception. 

The  future  of  the  anthracite  industry  and  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
anthracite  region  are  all  bound  together. 

Now,  miore  than  ever  before,  it  is  up  to  the  men  who  work  in  the  m.ines  to  help 
Old  King  Coal  to  i.is  feet.  After  a dozen  lean  years,  the  once  in  a generation 
opportunity  is  at  hand,  for  the  industry  and  the  region  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  nation's  eccnomiic  sun. 
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PENNSYLVAI^IA'S  MST  RAIN  STORM 

prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Maric  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  CcmjT.erce  and  Chairmian  of  State  Planning  Board 

Few  Pennsylvcinian ' s , outside  of  a limited  area  in  the  north  central 

& 18 

portion  of  our  State,  realize  that  on  July  IV/of  this  year  there  occurred  in 
Potter,  JCcKean,  Cameron,  and  Elk  Counties,  the  heaviest  rainfall  ever  recorded 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Cornimonwealth . 

To  realize  the  devasting  nature  of  this  downpour  it  must  first  be  noted 
that  in  the  average  year,  the  total  rainfall  over  this  area  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  apprcximiately  4C  inches.  A rainfall  of  six  inches  in  a single  storm*  is  a very 
unusual  event  and  would  imiply  that  one-eighth  of  the  annual  rainfall  would  occur 
wdthin  a twenty-four  hour  period  in  a particular  spot.  Very  few  records  of  rain- 
fall exceeding  6 inches  in  a single  stormi  have  ever  been  miade  in  Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  record  in  Pennsylvania  is  a fall  of  12  inches  in  seven 
hours  at  Yo^'k,  in  June,  1864. 

In  the  north  central  portion  of  the  State  v;here  fell  the  great  rain  of 
& 16 

July  17./ 1942,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  ever  officially  recorded  until  that 
timie  was  on  May  3C  and  31,  1669,  vvhen  there  was  5.4C  inches  of  precipitation  in 
Coudersport  and  5.65  inches  in  Emiporium..  These  historic  records  of  Pennsylvania's 
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great  rain  storms,  it  is  pointed  cut  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  become  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  cloudburst  that  descended 
on  the  Commonwealth's  north  central  counties  in  July  of  this  year. 

According  to  opinions  expressed  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  and  the  T.S.  Geological  Survey  it  is  doubtful  if  a storm  of  such 
magnitude  as  that  which  visited  an  area  of  1200  square  miles  in  the  northern 
counties  that  day,  has  ever  been  known  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Over  this 
entire  area  the  rainfall  exceeded  ten  inches.  In  the  heart  of  this  region  of 
terrific  rainfall,  over  a section  measuring  aoout  500  square  miles,  20  inches  of 
rain  or  more  than  500  million  tons  of  water  fell  in  one  day.  This  half  the  average 
rainfall  of  an  entire  year  fell  within  a period  of  2‘^  hours,  out  even  these  un- 
precedented figures  pale  into  insignificance  when  it  is  realized  that  according 
to  unofficial  but  apparently  reliaOle  reports,  near  the  tovm  of  Port  Allegany 
the  rainfall  on  that  day  proba'oly  exceeded  30  inches. 

To  realize  vi/hat  this  might  mean  in  term.s  of  common  experience  one  would 
have  to  imiagine  v;hat  the  world  around  him  would  be  like  if  all  the  rain  which  has 
fallen  in  the  past  full  year  should  comie  down  in  a single  day.  Naturally  the 
effect  of  such  a downpour,  in  so  short  a time, was  to  create  floods  that  broke  all 
previous  records;  fifteen  people  died,  miillions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed.  The  flood  stages  in  mxany  of  the  draining  creeks  and  rivers  exceeded, 
by  from  7-^-  to  10  feet,  any  height  those  streams  had  ever  attained  before. 

The  U.  S.  ./eather  Bureau,  the  IJ.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  State 
Department  of  Forests  and  V/aters,  are  making  a detailed  study  of  this  unparalleled 
storm  and  its  consequences.  So  great  was  the  fall  of  water  that  much  of  the  solid 
land  of  the  area  in  the  heart  of  the  storm  became,  for  a day,  the  bed  of  a roaring 
river,  sheet  erosion  was  observed  in  both  forest  and  open  land.  The  country  oed 
rock  was  laid  bare  in  many  spots.  The  soil  on  hillsides  flo'wed  down  toward  the 
valleys,  bent  and  uprooted  trees  and  bushes  along  the  path  of  this  flo’w. 

Fortunately  this  great  rain  occurred  in  the  daylight  hours  and  in  an 
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area  which  is  not  thickly  populated  nor  heavily  industrialized.  As  it  v;as,  rr.any 
plants  manufacturing  war  materials  were  damaged  and  closed;  17  highway  bridges 
and  an  even  greater  number  of  railway  bridges  were  washed  away.  In  a year  that 
was  not  a year  of  war  such  a reimarkable  occurrance  would  have  "miade"  the  front 
pages  of  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  probaole  that  if  this 
rainfall  had  occurred  in  an  industrial  area  with  a large  concentration  of  popula- 
tion, and  had  happened  in  the  night  instead  of  the  daylight  hours,  it  /ould  have 
resulted  in  a greater  catastrophe. 
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by  Lark  S*  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Departm.ent 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 


-'■krough  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  State 
Planning  Board,  Pennsylvania  is  joining  in  the  effort  to  promote  cultural  unity 
and  understanding  among  the  thirty-three  United  Nations,  including  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  vi/’ho  are  now  our  allies  in  the  v\/ar . 

From  November  19  to  24  inclusive,  in  Ladison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  will 
be  held  The  7/cman's  International  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries,  in  which  the 
men  and  women  of  the  United  Nations  will  exhibit  their  handicrafts  and  domestic  arts. 

Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  American  States,  has  a proud  tradition 
of  handicrafts,  many  of  which,  developed  in  early  colonial  times,  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  day  and  are  among  the  most  original  products  of  American  native  arts 
and  crafts.  Now,  for  the  first  timie,  they  vdll  oe  presented  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  promote  that  sense  of  comimon  effort  and  cultural 
unity  on  which  the  making  of  our  post-war  world  will  have  to  depend. 

In  sponsoring  this  exhibition,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Coffirnerce  and 
the  State  planning  Board,  have  also  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  today,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, nearly  660,000  people  over  age  sixty-five.  These  people  are  not  usually 
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able  to  participate  in  war  v/crk  yet  feel  a great  need  to  do  their  pare  for  their 
own  support  and  to  assist  the  ef torts  of  our  country.  Their  nuirtoer  is  increasing 
and  in  the  post-war  v/orld  the  problert  of  finding  suitable  occupations  for  thenri  is 
bound  to  be  a very  serious  one . 

A large  part  of  the  demonstrations  being  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  ex- 
hibit in  Madison  Square  Garden  this  and  next  -week  will  be  devoted  to  illustrating 
'the  possioilities  of  useful  employment  for  our  State's  older  men  and  women,  in  the 
creation  of  oojects  of  use  and  oeauty,  from  native  materials.  Pennsylvania  wool  will 
be  spun  by  hand  and  woven  on  a Pennsylvania  hand  Iccrn,  more  than  125  years  old.  Ex- 
hibitions and  demonstrations  of  the  making  of  pottery  of  old  Pennsylvania  types, 
and  in  more  m.cdern  designs,  will  be  conducted  by  a potter  using  Pennsylvania  native 
clays.  Among  the  many  exhibits  will  be  exarr.ples  of  many  types  of  textiles,  woven  in 
cotton,  linen,  and  wool  by  Pennsylvania  hand  weavers.  Articles  of  clothing  m.ade 
fromi  hand  woven  Pennsylvania  tv/eeds  will  also  be  displayed. 

There  will  be  many  exam.ples  of  the  unique  art  of  carving  in  anthracite 
coal  developed  in  our  northeastern  counties.  Types  of  pottery  developed  in  colonial 
times  by  Pennsylvania  artists,  and  still  being  produced  in  the  old  tradition,  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  works  of  m.any  of  our  State’s  most  distinguished  craftsm.en. 

More  m.odern  contemporary  designs  will  also  be  shev/n,  exhibiting  the  very  latest  re- 
finem.ents  of  the  arts  of  glazing.  Furniture  _made  from  Pennsylvania  native  woods 
will  be  exhibited  as  well  as  examples  of  our  oldest  wood  working  crafts. 

The  Pennsylvania  exhibits  will  acquaint  thie  people  of  the  Nation  'with  the 
fact  that  this  State,  which  is  now  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  and  which  is  providing 
the  largest  supply  of  essential  wftr  m.aterials  to  the  ^rmy  and  Navy,  is  also  a source 

for  many  of  the  finer  traditions  of  A:r.erican  art  and  is  maintaining  those  traditions 
even  in  the  mddst  of  a devastating  -war. 
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Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board 

Physical  changes  are  occurring  in  our  coirmiunities  but  at  such  a gradual 
rate  that  they  pass  almost  unnoticed-.  However,  our  houses  are  getting  older,  new 
ones  are  being  built  and  those  constituting  old  landmarks  are  disappearing.  At 
the  present  time,  the  curtailment  of  transportation  v;ill  keep  most  of  us  in  our 
homes  for  longer  periods  of  time  and  more  interest  in  theim  will  be  created. 

How  old  is  the  average  home?  Are  most  buildings  older  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country?  Is  the  house  in  which  you  live  older  than  the  average?  Th.ese 
and  many  other  questions  are  answered  by  an  analysis  of  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Census 
reports  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  two  and  one-half  million  dwelling  units  in  Pennsylvania  in  I9AO5 
information  concerning  their  age  was  procured  for  approximately  ^0%  or  2,350j0^*^« 
Of  these  495j7^6  or  21,1%  were  built  during  the  10-year  period  I9OO-I9IO,  which 
is  the  decade  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  our  existing  houses  were  built. 
Influenced  to  a great  extent  by  the  depression,  only  7*97°  or  184,866  of  these 
dwelling  units  were  built  during  the  past  decade  1930-194-0*  Ir  the  sor.iev/hat 
prosperous  1920’ss  l8,^%  or  432,773  units  were  erected,  llhile  we  like  to  think 
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of  our  houses  as  being  luodern,  over  one-third  (36e7/'j)  or  664, 104  v/ere  built  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Of  these  5 more  than  137  5 000  v/ere  erect  ei  before  I06O, 

The  median  age  of  all  houses  existent  in  Pennsylvania  in  1940  vas  34  years. 

Of  the  three  classifications  of  dwellings 5 namely  urban,  rural  non-farra 
and  rural  farm,  the  578,242  rural  non-farm  dwellings  as  a class  have  been  erected 
more  recently,  their  median  age  being  29  years.  Of  these  15 <•4/0  oi-  c9>091  were 
erected  during  the  past  decade  1930-1940,  A total  of  117,884  or  20,4/o  of  the 
d'.velling  units  in  this  same  class  were  erected  during  the  decade  1920-1930, 

88,374  or  15«3/°  during  I9IO-I92O  and  98,333  or  17/°  during  I9OO-19IO,  A percentage 
of  31»9  or  184,580  units  v/ere  built  before  I9OO, 

Over  a million  and  a half  of  the  total  d'velling  units,  reporting  the 
year  built,  were  classified  as  urban,  Tlieir  median  age,  34,  is  the  same  as  that 
for  tlie  grand  total  of  all  classifications.  However,  only  80,657  or  5*1/°  of  the 
more  than  a million  and  a half  dwellings  were  built  during  the  decade  1930-194O, 
This  reflects  the  trend  of  that  period  when  the  area  surrounding  the  cities,  but 
not  the  city  proper,  shov/ed  the  greater  increase  in  construction.  The  decade  in 
which  the  largest  number  of  urban  dwellings  were  erected  v/as  from  I9OO  to  I9IO 
and  totalled  374,795  or  23.9/°«  A total  of  542,583  or  34. 6^,  of  the  urban  dwellings 
were  built  before  the  20th  century. 

The  oldest  dwellings  are  those  on  the  farms  vAiere  over  two-thirds  of  the 
203,079  farm  dwellings,  reporting  the  year  in  which  they  were  built,  were  erected 
before  I9OO,  The  median  age  for  this  class  was  53  J^ears.  Alraost  one-fourth  of 
the  total  farm  dwellings  were  built  more  than  80  years  ago.  During  the  recent 
decade  1930“1940,  I5,ll6  or  7.5^°  of  the  total  were  erected.  This  is  slightly 
more  than  the  13,577  or  6.7/°  erected  during  the  1920's5  and  is  the  only  class  in 
which  more  houses  were  built  during  the  1930's  than  in  the  1920's. 
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EXTERIORS  OF  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 

Prepared  for  the  (EC  it  or.’  Insert  nai.ie  of  your  paper) 
by  mark  3-,  Jaines,  SAoi'etary  of  Pennsylvania  Depart./.ent 
of  Conx’.erce  and  Gliairnan  of  State  Planning  Board 

As  mentioned  in  the  "Know  Your  State"  release  of  last  week,  more  time 
will  undoubtedly  be  spent  in  our  homes  because  of  present  abnori.-al  conditions. 
Consequently,  more  interest  in  them  will  be  a'./akened.  A further  reporting  of  an 
analysis  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  reports  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Departi-ient  of  Commerce  is  appropriate  since  it  reveals  additional 
interesting  facts  concerning  our  houses. 

The  predominating  type  of  exterior  material  used  to  construct  our  dwell- 
ings- is  v/ood.  Of  the  slightly  more  than  two  million  dwelling  units  reporting  the 
type  of  exterior  material  as  of  194-0,  wood  'jvas  reported  for  1,134,261  or  55»2/o  of 
the  total.  However,  when  analyzing  the  construction  of  homes  of  the  three  classi- 
fications of  population  namely,  urban,  rural-nonfarm  and  rural-farm,  it  was  noted 
that  the  predominate  type  of  construction  differed  when  statistics  for  each  were 
compared. 

In  the  rural  areas,  farm  and  nonfarm,  four  out  of  five  houses  were  con- 
structed of  wood.  In  urban  areas,  however,  only  one-half  that  proportion  or  two 
out  of  five  dwellings  had  a v/ood  exterior.  The  nu;:iber  of  houses  having  wood  for 
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the  exterior  loaterial  in  urban  areas  v;as  529  >012  or  40.6^0,  rural-nonf ar*-  4385 134 
or  60»3/^  and  rural-farm  167>115  or  80,6^o  of  the  total  of  those  reporting. 

Brick  construction  v/as  the  predominating  type  in  urban  co:mnunities  wher 
there  were  691^463  units  or  53»1^  of  the  total  reporting.  In  rural-nonf ar.v.  areas 
57>34-0  units  or  10*^%  of  the  total  dwelling  units  were  constructed  v/ith  this 
material.  Only  I5>71'i  farm  dwellings  were  reported  of  trick  construction,  which 
represented  7*8^  of  the  total,  Here  than  one-third  (37»25o)  of  the  dv/elling  units 
in  all  classifications  or  a grand  total  of  7^4,517  were  constructed  of  brick; 

A stucco  exterior  was  the  type  of  construction  of  53  >352  or  2,6/b  of  the 
dwelling  units  reporting  in  the  State,  This  type  of  exterior  -was  used  for  2,8, 
2,6  and  l,4^o  of  the  urban,  rural-nonfarm  and  rural-farm  d’welling  units  respect- 
ively. 

Stone,  tar  paper,  asbestos,  cement  block  and  other  i;dscellanecus  ex- 
terior materials  constituted  the  covering  on  103,919  or  5*1^  of  the  dv/elling  unit 
in  the  State,  Slightly  more  than  one  out  of  ten  farm  dwellings  were  constructed 
of  these  .materials.  In  the  rural-nonf  arm.  areas,  this  furnished  the  exterior  for 
36,141  homes  or  6,6/i  of  the  total  reporting,  while  in  urban  c Oi.i.._unities , these 
miscellaneous  materials  were  used  on  only  3»5m  of  the  houses  or  40,109, 

No  predictions  have  been  i..ade  concerning  the  probable  trend  of  construe 
tion  for  the  future.  For  nev/  construction,  the  controlling  factor  no  doubt  will 
be  the  availability  of  material.  In  recent  years  for  luaint enance  purposes,  asbes 
tos,  asphalt  and  other  types  of  composition  shingles  have  been  used  to  a great 
extent  to  cover  wood  surfaces  and  this  trend  v/ill  undoubtedly  continue  after  the 
v/ar. 
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SIZES  OF  OUR  HOLES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  Janies,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board 

How  large  is  the  average  home?  Are  homes  in  Pennsylvania  larger  than 
those  elsewhere  in  the  United  States?  Does  the  average  rural  dwelling  contain 
miore  rooms  <than  those  located  in  urban  areas?  Continuing  an  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census  reports  for  19'105  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  supp].ies  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  v/ith  respect 
to  our  residential  structures* 

The  average  horoe  in  Pennsylvania  is  approximately  one  room  larger  than 
the  average  of  those  in  the  Nation.  It  contains  5«72  rooms,  while  for  the  United 
States,  the  average  is  4*73  rooms.  The  average  Pennsylvania  urban  and  rural-non- 
farm dwelling  is  slightly  less  than  one  room  larger  than  those  of  a similar  classi- 
fication in  United  States,  However,  Pennsylvania's  farmers  live  in  houses  averag- 
ing more  than  two  rooms  larger  than  the  farm  dwellings  in  the  Nation  or  almost 
half  again  as  large,  Pennsylvania's  average  farm  house  contains  6,82  rooms  v/hile 
that  for  the  Nation  as  a whole  has  only  4,70  rooms, 

Ifhen  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three  separate  regions  namely. 
North,  South  and  West,  it  is  found  that  the  hom^es  in  tlie  North,  the  class  to 
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which  Pennsylvania  belongs j average  much  larger  than  in  the  other  t\/o  classifica- 
tions, By  comparing  Pennsylvania’s  housing  statistics  v/ith  tiiose  for  the  North 
it  is  found  that  the  State’s  homes  average  larger  than  those  of  the  North  in  every 
classification,  'whether  they  are  owner  or  tenant-occupied  or  urban,  rural-nonfarm 
or  rural-farm. 

Owner-occupied  homes  have,  oti  the  average,  i.iore  roon’iS  than  those  which 
are  rented.  The  average  owner-occupied  ho;;'ie  in  the  State  contains  0,23  rooms, 
while  those  occupied  by  tenants,  4,97  rooms.  This  coy.ipares  'v/ith  5*58  and  4,11 
rooms  for  owner  and  tenant-occupied  homes  respectively  in  the  United  States.  The 
smallest  average  number  of  rooms  for  ov/ner-occupied  homes  in  United  States  occurs 
in  the  West  v/here  the  size  is  4,94,  The  tenant-occupied  homes  in  the  South  average 
smaller  than  those  in  the  Nation,  there  being  only  3*51  rooms. 

In  the  South  are  located  the  smallest  farm  houses,  the  average  contain- 
ing only  3»98  rooms.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  nearly  three  rooms  smaller 
than  the  average  Pennsylvania  farm  house,  which  has,  as  mentioned  before,  6,82 
rooms.  The  average  size  of  a farm  dwelling  in  the  West,  only  slightly  larger  than 
that  for  the  South,  is  4,20  rooms.  In  the  North  it  is  6,15  rooms. 

Although  unusual,  there  were  45s 3^0  dvi/'ellings  in  Pennsylvania  in  1940 
having  only  one  room,  Hov/ever,  this  constitutes  only  1,8^  of  the  2,588,932  dwell- 
ings for  v/hich  the  number  of  rooms  was  reported  (only  1,1%  did  not  report  this  in- 
formation), Two-room  homes  numbered  140,722,  or  '%,^%  of  the  total  and  the  houses 
in  each  succeeding  classification  became  progressively  more  numerous  until  those 
with  six  rooms  -were  reached.  In  this  classification,  there  were  7493451  homes,  or 
28,9/^  of  the  total.  There  were  less  than  300,000  homes  each  in  the  seven  and  eight 
room  classification.  In  thenine  and  ten-room  classification,  there  were  67,199 
and  55,559  dwellings  respectively  and  57,007,  or  2,2)^  of  the  total,  had  eleven 
rooms  or  more,  Pennsylvanians  certainly  seem  to  prefer  larger  homes  than  do  the 
residents  of  other  sections  of  our  Nation, 
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FeOW  your  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  -^310) 


RENTAL  VALUES  OF  OUR  HOi.ES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Lark  5,  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chainran  of  State  Planning  Board. 

If  you  were  the  owner  of  all  the  dwelling  units  in  Pennsylvania , includ- 
ing farm  houses  but,  ejn^Dud.lnr  the  D-'^nd,  your  monthly  g^ross  rentals'  iVom  there 

» 

properties  would  probably  exceed  70  million  dollars.  If  you  also  owned  the  farm 
land  and  miscellaneous  fan:,  buildings,  your  monthly  rental  income  should  exceed 
75  million  dollars  or  the  equivalent  of  nearly  one  billion  dollars  per  year.  This 
and  other  information  appearing  in  this  study  -.f  rental  values  was  procured  from 
an  analysis  of  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census  reports  for  1940  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce, 

The  median  monthly  rental  value  of  all  dwellings  in  Pennsylvania  whether 
urban,  rural-nonfarm  or  farm  dwellings  and  including  owner  and  tenant-occupied  unit 
was  $23,61*  Urban  dwellings,  which  outnui'cber  the  total  of  all  other  classes  two  to 
one,  had  a median  monthly  rental  of  $26,92,  Rural-nonfarm  dwellings  rented  for 
$14.99  pei'  month  and  rural-farm  houses,  considering  them  as  dwellings  only  and 
not  including  the  miscellaneous  farm  buildings  and  land,  had  a median  monthly  rate 
of  $14,40. 

Owner-occupied  homes  had,  in  all  classes,  a higher  rental  value  tlian  did 
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rented  quarters.  The  monthly  rent  for  an  ov/nar-occupied  dwelling  was  estiL.ated 
by  considering  it  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  reported  value  of  the  ^.roperxy.  By 
using  this  estimate  5 the  laedian  monthly  rental  for  owner-occupied  residences  was 
$27,78  compared  with  $20,87  for  those  occupied  by  tenants.  In  urban  areas,  this 
figure  for  non-rented  properties  was  $32.73  ao  compared  v/ith  $23,73  for  those 
rented.  Owner-occupied  rural-nonfarm  and  farm  dwellings  had  a median  monthly  rental 
value  of  $19,37  and  $l6,01  respectively,  while  t enant -occupied  homes  averaged  ql2,43 
and  $10,91  for  these  same  classes, 

When  considering  urban  and  rural-nonfarn:  dwellings  and  excluding  farm 
houses,  v/hich  to  a certain  extent  ;aust  be  thought  of  as  a part  of  a business  enter- 
prise and  not  as  dwellings  only,  it  was  found  that  alrcost  three-fourths  of  these 
properties,  or  1,703?2245  rented  from  between  $10  to  $40  per  month.  There  were, 
however,  13,588  dwellings  in  these  classes  which  rented  for  less  than  $3  per  month. 
All  but  14/,  cT  these  ¥;ere  located  outside  of  urban  areas  in  the  rural-nonfarm  dis- 
tricts, At  the  other  extreme,  there  were  37,589  residences  ijvhich  rented  for  $iG0 
per  month  or  more,  83^0  of  vi/hich  were  located  in  urban  areas, 

?/lien  further  analyzing  the  rental  values  of  properties  in  urban  and 
rural-nonfarm  areas,  it  was  found  that  there  is  a wide  variance  in  these  rates 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  the  average  ranging  from  slightly  more  than  $12  to  nearly 
$50  per  month.  Forest  county  with  $12,20  per  month  had  the  lovi^est  average  rent  in 
the  State,  Next  to  the  lowest  was  Fulton  with  an  average  of  •$13*28  per  n*cnth 
followed  by  Snyder,  Perry  and  Potter  counties  with  $13,62,  $13.64  and  $13*83 
respectively, 

Montgomery  county  had  the  highest  monthly  average  for  rents  of  urban  and 
rural-nonfarm  properties  of  any  county  in  t,.,e  State.  Its  average  was  $48,70. 
Delav/are  county  was  second  highest  vi^ith  $41,94,  It  is  significant  to  note  these 
counties  are  adjoining  and  both  are  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  Counties  following 
kontgomery  and  Delav/are  were  Allegheny,  Philadelphia  and  konroe  having  monthly 
averages  of  $34-*035  •$31«22  and  $31,20  respectively. 
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KNOE  I2UR 

(V'eekly  Series  Release  7/-311) 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  J.ames,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

OUR  SECOI'D  -^AR-TIiT]  CHRIST^iAS 

"'hen  Christmias  came  in  1941  Amierica  had  been  involved  in  this  great  '"orld 
War  only  but  a short  period  of  17  days,  Christmas  in  1942  comes  to  us  after  a full 
year  of  war  effort  on  a scale  never  before  seen  in  any  country  in  the  vforld. 

In  1941  many  of  our  stores  still  carried  extensive  supplies  of  holiday 
goods  imported  from  Europe.  These  supplies  have  long  since  been  exhausted.  The 
immense  variety  of  products  now  available  to  our  Christmas  shoppers  is  a striking 
demonstration  of  the  skill  of  our  designers  and  manufacturers  and  of  the  immense 
resources  of  our  country  still  available  after  a year  of  war. 

This  fact  is  a mere  small  scale  demonstration  of  the  m.iracle  American 
industry  can  hope  to  accomiplish  vlien  this  heavy  demand  for  m.ilitary  goods  shall 
end  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Amiericans  can  never  again  doubt  in  any  way  the 
ability  of  their  industry  and  labor  to  produce  all  that  the  people  of  t'lis  country 
will  ever  need  for  a full  and  brilliant  life, 

Pennsylvania's  Christmas  trees,  it  is  pointed  out,  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Commerce,  will  this  year  be  cut  from  the  State's  ovm 
forests.  Trans^.-ortation  difficulties  'Eiich  were  not  felt  in  Decem.ber  1/41,  have 
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made  it  impossible  for  us  to  import  from;  distant  parts  of  our  Nation  the 
number  of  Christm.as  trees  that  have  annually  been  brought  into  this  Comm'ionv’e^lt h 
from  distant  states  or  from;  Kev'-f oundland  or  Canada. 

It  should  not  be  im.agined  that  the  cutting  of  Christmas  trees  is  of 
itself  detrimental  to  the  forests  of  ur  State.  As  a m.atter  of  fact,  forest 
trees,  except  red  cedar,  do  not  usually  make  attractive  Christm.as  trees  on  account 
of  irregular  foliage.  3m, all  plantations  of  three  to  ten  acres  on  Pennsylvania 
farmiS  are  the  main  source  of  trees  this  year.  T.’iese  plantings  produce  m,ostly 
pine  and  spruce  trees.  The  pine  trees  consist  largely  of  three  species,  Scotch, 
Norway  or  Red  Pine,  and  R'hite  Pine.  A considerable  number  of  Jack  pine  trees, 
self  sown  in  abandoned  fields  are  also  harvested  each  year.  The  spruce  trees 
consist  m.ainly  of  ’^or’\^ay  and  Black  spruce.  3ome  hemlock  trees  are  brought  to 
the  Christm.as  tree  miarket  and  in  many  sections  red  and  white  cedar  trees  are 
harvested  and  sold.  These  species  grow  -^ild  in  abandoned  fields  and  in  pasture 
land.  In  many  of  the  northern  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania  the  planting 
of  one  to  ten  acres  of  sub-marginal  land  with  evergreen  trees  for  Christm-as  is  be- 
com.ing  increasingly  popular  on  farmiS.  1500  to  3000  seedling  trees  can  be  planted 
on  an  acre  and  the  trees  are  harvested  7 fo  8 j^ears  after  planting.  Such  a 
continuous  crop  of  evergreens  sold  ¥disn  young  is  merely  another  variety  of  fa.rming 
which  adds  substantially  to  the  cash  income  of  PennsylA^ania  agriculture  through 
the  use  of  our  less  fertile  lands.  In  addition,  other  benefits  accrue  as  a 
result  of  such  planting.  On  steep  hillsides  where  the  growing  of  ordinary  farmi 
crops  is  impossible  or  inadvis  able  j,  plantations  of  evergreen  trees  provide  a 
protection  against  erosion  and  diminish  the  danger  of  those  flash  floods  v/hich 
somietimies  cause  such  destruction  along  our  streams  and  rivers. 

Beside  the  growing  importance  of  the  annual  Christmias  tree  crop  on  Penn- 
sylvania farms,  the  production  of  native  Christmias  greens  is  also  becom.ing  in- 
creasingly profitable.  The  prom.iscious  cutting  of  laurel  has  been  for  many  years 
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discouraged,  since  t'le  beauty  of  this,  the  State's  official  flo’ver,  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  our  spring  landscape  which  in  norro?.!  years  bring  thousands  of 
visitors  into  the  Pennsylvania  countryside.  Yet  by  careful  cutting,  laurel  and 


pine  for  wreaths  and  Christiras  ropes  are  produced  in  the  State  in  sufficient 
quanities  to  supply  all  demands.  Crowsfoot  and  ground  pine,  gro-'T:  on  every  rocky 
hill,  provide  other  native  Christmas  greens  vfnich  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
The  use  of  the  cones  of  evergreen  trees  as  Christmas  decorations  is  becoming  more 
common  every  year.  The  cones  are  colored  and  arranged  with  ribbon,  berries  and 
evergreen  boughs  to  make  novel  sjid  attractive  displays  fromi  a native  material  which 
can  freouently  be  supplied  vdthout  any  strain  on  our  burdened  transportation  system 
Whether  our  shops  next  year  will  be  as  v/ell  provided  with  many  of  the 
articles  of  manufacture  which  are  so  abundant  today,  is  something  no  one  can  fore- 
tell, But  so  long  as  Pennsylvania  makes  wise  use  of  the  resources  of  its  13 
million  acres  of  forest  land  the  bright  green  of  the  Christmas  trees  will  still 
delight  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvania's  children  to  the  benefit  of  our  agriculture 
through  these  years  of  war. 
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BACK  TO  THE  WOODS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

Modern  v/ar  gives  to  soldiers  the  very  latest  discoveries  of  science  but 
frequently  sends  civilian  populations  rummiaging  through  the  attics  for  the  forgotten 
devices  of  the  past.  Nothing  so  clearly  brings  this  homie  to  us  as  our  difficulties 
about  transportation  and  fuel.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  believe,  ten  years  ago, 
that  modern  Aimerica  woi'ld  ever  feel  the  need  for  the  horse  and  buggy  or  the  mule- 
dravm  farm  '‘/agon,  yet  those  needs  are  felt  very  strongly  in  this  final  week  of  1942. 

It  was  never  anticipated  that  our  modern  homes,  equipped  with  automiatic 
coal  stokers  or  oil  burners,  would  ever  need  to  make  a real  use  of  the  living  room 
fireplace  to  supplemient  those  modern  conveniences.  Yet  the  dimensions  of  this 
global  m^ar  have  forced  miany  a farm  and  even  many  a city  dweller  to  look  longingly 
back  toward  the  fam.ily  team  or  the  famiily  coach  of  the  l880's.  The  ornamental  fire- 
place, Installed  in  modern  houses  for  purely  sentimental  reasons,  has  also  lately 
becomie  an  important  aid  in  dom.estic  heating  because  of  our  shortage  of  fuel  oil. 

In  many  of  our  northeastern  states  fire  wood  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
domestic  heating  all  the  way  back  to  colonial  days  and  has  never  teen  abandoned. 

In  most  cities  and  many  rural  communities  in  the  -'liddle  Atlantic  States  ho’^ever. 
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coal  and  later  oil,  drove  wood  burning  devices  out  of  the  cellar  and  kitchen  long 
ago,  yet  it  would  be  a sur^.rise  to  many  to  realize  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  annuel 
consumption  of  fire  wood  on  the  farm  and  of  cord  wood  in  our  fire  places  rei.resents 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  a million  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  As  a matter  of  feet, 
considering  our  country  as  a whole,  wood  used  as  a source  of  fuel  and  energy  is 
approximately  two-thirds  as  important  as  anthracite,  and  in  some  of  our  northern 
states  probably  represents  the  largest  available  source  of  fu.el  energy. 

One  cord  of  the  best  hard  wood  represents  nearly  as  much  fuel  energy  as  a 
ton  of  coal  or  two  hundred  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  country  is 
cheaper  than  either,  although  more  difficult  to  use  as  a continuous  source  of  heat. 
Nearly  all  coal -burning  kitchen  ranges  and  heating  stoves  can  be  operated  ’7ith  fire 
wood.  In  the  New  England  states  particularly,  where  the  use  of  range  oil  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  the  past  ten  years,  wood  is  no  doubt  no''"/  replacing,  to  a 
large  extent,  that  more  modern  fuel, 

Pennsylvania,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  points 
out,  while  naturally  one  of  the  miost  heavily  forested  states  in  the  Union,  and  even 
today  having  more  than  thirteen  million  acres  of  forest  land,  has  not,  in  recent 
years,  grown  even  half  as  much  timber  as  it  has  used  for  its  m*any  industries.  Yet 
even  now  the  collection  of  fire  wood,  if  properly  conducted,  may  be  definitely 
beneficial  to  the  State's  forest  land.  In  thinning  any  ^vooded  area  for  fire  wood 
it  is  wise  practice  to  select  the  trees  to  be  cut.  Trees  of  crippled  gro'cth,  or 
with  hollow  trunks  or  those  developing  cavities  should  be  taken  from  the  woods. 

These  defects  do  not  detract  from  their  value  as  fire  wood  and  weed  from  our 
forests  the  trees  not  desirable  for  further  grovrth  as  timber.  On  most  Pennsylvania 
farms  the  wood-lot  area  has  frequently  been  reduced  to  a size  that  will  supply  only 
the  family's  OA¥n  needs,  but  it  is  the  obvious  lesson  fromi  a period  of  emergency 
like  this  when  fire  wood  is  at  a premium,  that  the  planting  and  development  of  a 
farmer's  wood  lot  and  of  the  community  forest,  is  an  important  measure  of  protection 
for  the  future, 
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In  the  northern  tier  of  Pennsylvania}  maple, oak,  locust,  hickory  and  beech 
trees  all  flourish.  These  produce  excellent  fire  vocd  as  a by-^  roduct  of  tbieir 
value  for  various  wood-using  industries.  In  the  central  and  southern  ^arts  of  the 
State,  in  addition  to  the  trees  named  above,  black  locust  is  also  comon.  This 
tree  produces  fuel  comparable  ’-'ith  hickory  and  can  be  burned  either  green  or 
seasoned.  In  cutting  locust  'vood,  sections  of  the  trunk  can  be  selected  for  fence 
posts  end  the  balance  sawed  into  firewood.  The  black  locust  is  the  fastest  gro'i’ing 
har.’d  wood  found  in  the  State  and  a tree  of  this  species  will  gro'’’  from  a seedling  to 
useable  size  in  eight  to  ten  years.  The  tree  is  prolific,  spreading  both  from  seed 
-no  from  root  shoots  and  appears  to  flourish  in  abandoned  fields  and  in  T^aste  lands 
■msLnxed  to  miodern  agriculture* 

Countries  not  so  -rell  endowed  by  nature  as  our  own  -^dth  fi’el  resources, 
and  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  war  sooner  than  we  have  done,  have  been  driven  to 
i'unning  their  trucks  and.  motor  buses  on  gases  derived  from  charcoal  burnt  in  a 
rexort  mounted  on  the  vehicle  itself.  ¥e  have  never  been  driven  to  such  an 
extremity,  nor  are  we  likely  to  be.  But  the  fact  remains  that  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  fire  wood,  insured  by  sound  forestry  practice  and  the  planting  of  our  sub- 
ir.arginal  farms  to  trees,  Pennsylvania  could  still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  automo- 
bile and  of  miotor  trans;.  ortat  ion  if  •'rho^ly  cut  off  from,  any  gasoline  su^^.ply  from 
outside.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Nev/  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 
recently  devised  a simple  retort  in  which  gases  from  the  burning  of  vrood  are  used  to 
replace  oil  in  non-convert ible  household  furnaces,  so  that  in  areas  of  our  country 
where  wood  is  obtainable,  it  is  possible  to  .maintain  an  oil  burning  furnace  through 
the  use  of  wood  alone. 

Since  wood  is  one  of  the  few  replaceable  energy  resources,  it  -vould  be  well 
for  us,  in  the  years  that  follow."  this  great  war,  to  conserve  and  develop  our  v^ealth 
of  that  old  fashioned  product  with  w'hicli  pian  built  his  first  fires,  and  w’ ich 
may  som.etime  depend  upon  for  m.ore  and  miore  of  the  heat  and  energy  needed  for  main- 
taining our  civilization. 
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A PLACE  FOR  THE  ACSD  IK  THE  POST-L'AR  ’TORLD 

Freopred  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper > 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Dep'artraent 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board. 

In  1940,  677X^8  people  in  Pennsylvania  were  over  sixt’-five  years  of  age, 
nfter  calculating  a Life  Expectancy  Table  for  Pennsylvania , the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Commerce  has  recently  announced  that  based  on  present 
life  expectancy  the  number  of  men  a.nd  v;ortien  in  the  Commonwealth  over  sixty-five 
will  approximate  888,000  by  1950. 

Throughout  the  first  century  of  our  Nation's  history  the  number  of  aged 
in  our  population  was  comparatively  sma,!!  because  of  the  lower  life  expectancy 
which  was  then  prevailing  not  only  in  America  but  everjnrrhere  else  in  the  world. 

That  expectancy  of  life  has  steadily  risen.  At  the  same  time  the  National  birth 
rate  has  greatly  declined,  ’Ihile  ^^.'’orld  T^ar  2,  like  1/orld  ’’Ar  1,  has  temporarily 
increased  the  nLunber  of  children  born  in  the  Commonwealth,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  increase  in  the  past  tv;o  years  will  much  chiange  the  long-term, 
picture.  The  proportion  of  older  people  has  risen,  while  the  proportion  of  younger 
people  has  declined.  This  means  that  the  support  of  a larger  and  larger  numiber  of 
The  piged  will  become  a responsibility  of  a smaller  numiber  of  those  in  the  prime  of 
life,  'Tithin  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  becomie  necessary  for  various 
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goverrxinent al  social  agencies,  including  the  Comiiicnv/ealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
assume  a large  part  of  the  burden  of  providing  su^^port  for  dependent  aged  persons, 
yet  a very  large  number  of  those  persons  have  still  been  provided  for  by  their 
children  and  grandchildren. 

In  the  post-war  ’.forld  with  a heavy  burden  of  taxation  imposed  on  every 
individual,  it  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  younger  part  of  our 
population  to  assume  the  whole  burden  for  the  care  of  the  old.  Many  solutions  for 
this  gro'cing  problem^  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them  is  so  practical  as  that 
recently  advanced  by  tlie  Pennsylva/iia  Pepartmient  of  Commerce  for  a program*  of  hom^e 
industry  which  healthy  aged  people  can  contribute  to  their  o'"n  support. 

Such  a proposal  has  many  advantages,  Many  of  our  older  people  are  as 
actiA^’e  mientally  and  physically  as  they  A-rere  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the 
conditions  of  modern  industry  have  com*e  to  p'rohibit  their  em*ployment  except  under 
the  extreme  emergency  of  war.  To  feel  that  they  were  continuing  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support  and  at  the  same  tme  producing  goods  useful  to  their  fellow 
citizens  would  add  greatly  to  their  pride  and  enable  them*  to  maintain  their 
position  as  important  imembers  of  their  family  circle  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

Many  forms  of  home  industry  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  rug  m.aking  for 
v/omen  and  the  mianuf acturing  of  furniture  by  men  have  been  indulged  in  as  hobbies 
by  thousands  of  our  people,  lienever  their  circumstances  provided  t'"em  the  leisure 
time  to  do  so.  For  miany  energetic  Americans  past  sixty-i'ive  life  has  become  a 
time  of  unvrelcome  and  enforced  leisure.  To  turn  that  leisure  to  profitable  use 
through  a program  of  homie  industries  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  people  who  face  an  idle  and  useless  old  age. 

Such  a developm*ent  of  home  industries,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  points  out,  must  necessarily  begin  ■■  ith  a program*  of 
instruction  in  those  handicrafts  'were  once  universal  but  are  now  alm*ost 

forgotten  in  many  parts  of  our  State.  For  this  reason  the  Department  of  Commerce 


- more  - 


is  now, engaged  in  accumulating  a directory  of  handicraft  workers  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a necessary  first  step  in  organizing  these  workers  and  in  finding  means 
to  provide  instruction  in  the  crafts  and  in  promoting  the  use  of  such  Pennsylvania 
raw  materials  as  our  native  v^ool  and  clay  and  hardwoods  in  the  production  of  handi- 
craft products.  Such  a program  based  upon  the  use  of  our  State's  own  products  will 
go  far  to  render  our  older  people  dependent  and  contented,  to  miake  themi  a more 
important  part  of  our  State's  population,  and  to  lighten  the  heavy  burdens  v'’'ich 
this  war  imposes  upon  us  all. 
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KNOT  I2EE  STATE 
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FEITISYLVANIA  THE  HEART  OF  THE  PATECT  BELT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  Mark  S.  James,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Departm.ent 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  State  Planning  Board, 

A study  of  patents  issued  to  Am;erican  citizens  in  the  past  few  years 

reveals  the  curious  fact  that  within  a very  limited  area  in  our  country,  north 

of  the  Ohio  and  Potom.ac  rivers,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  inventive 

activity  of  our  nation  is  novr  taking  place.  These  northeastern  states,  excluding 

Maine  which  does  not  have  a high  recent  record  of  invention,  form,  a solid  area 
\ 

within  v/hich  m.ore  than  one  patent  is  annually  issued  to  every  4,000  persons. 

Crossing  the  Ohio  or  Potomac  to  the  south,  one  enters  into  a much  larger  area  in 
which  less  than  one  patent  is  annually  issued  to  every  8,000  persons.  To  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  invent iveness  declines  not  quite  so  sharply  but  quite  definitely 
until  one  reaches  the  Pacific  coast  where  California  boasts  a high  record  for 
patents  issued  to  its  citizens. 

This  area  of  high  inventiveness  in  the  United  States  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  region  which  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Professor  Ellsworth 
Huntingdon  of  Yale  University,  as  the  section  of  our  country  in  which  clim.ate  and 
temiperature  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  intellectual  work.  On  Huntingdon’s 
theory,  intellectual  activity  is  at  its  highest  in  a temperate  clim.ate,  showing 


m.ore 


neither  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  and  in  an  area  of  the  greatest  possible 
daily  changes  of  climate  - an  environm.ent  ’.which  ccm.pels  hum.an  beings  to  adapt 
themselves  frequently  to  nev/  conditions  and  so  stimulates  their  physical  and 
mental  activity.  In  194-1)  a patent  was  issued  for  every  2,912  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  but,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  points  out,  this  is  not  a new  developm^ent  as  is  indicated  by  the  list  of 
distinguished  inventors  v/ho  were  of  Pennsylvania  birth  or  upbringing. 

That  the  first  oil  ’f/ell  ever  dug  in  the  world  was  dug  on  Pennsylvania 
soil  is  well  known.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Charles  Goodyear,  inventor  of 
vulcanized  rubber,  which  established  the  world-'wide  rubber  industry  of  today, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  John  Fitch,  the  first  inventor  of  the  steam  boat,  and 
Robert  Fulton  who  miade  the  steam  boat  practical  and  began  the  whole  history  of 
steam  navigation,  were  both  Pennsylvanians.  Pavid  Alter,  the  discoverer  of 
spectrumi  analysis,  which  gave  to  mankind  its  miost  precise  method  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  stars  and  the  discovery  of  new  chemiical  elem.ents,  'was  a native  of 
Westmoreland  County  and  spent  his  life  in  the  'western  part  of  our  State.  And  long 
ago,  back  in  the  colonial  period,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  first 
experiments  in  the  hybridizing  of  plants,  w'-.ich  have  led  to  such  astonishing 
changes  in  m.odern  agriculture,  were  m.ade  by  the  first  American  botanist,  a Penn- 
sylvanian, John  Eartram. . 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1943 

KNOT/  YOUR  STATE 
(T/eekly  Series  Release  A315) 

PENNSYLVANIA  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of 
C ommerce . 


The  Capitol  buildings  of  Pennsylvania  record  the  history  of  the  Gommon- 
wealth4  Not  only  do  these  buildings  provide  the  necessary  office  space  for  the 
enlarging  sphere  of  State  services  but  they  also  provide  a wealth  of  historical 
interest  to  those  who  visit  the  Capitol. 

In  paintings,  in  sculpture,  in  stained  glass,  and  even  in  pavement  tiles 
are  recorded  and  symbolized  many  of  the  outstanding  events  and  activities  in  the 
life  of  the  citizens  of  the  Coiniiionwealth,  from  the  time  of  its  founding  to  the 
present . 


For  the  convenience  of  the  visitors  to  the  Capitol  buildings,  a folder 
has  been  published  by  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Prop- 
erty and  Supplies,  v/hich  briefly  describes  the  many  points  of  interest.  Included 
in  this  folder,  assembled  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  the  active  assistance  of  other  Departments  and  The  Historical  and  Art  Con:- 
missions,  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  moved 
from  one  location  to  another  - Tinicum  Island  in  the  Delaware  river,  Chester, 
Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster,  before  it  finally  vras  established  in  Harrisburg  in 
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A map  of  the  Capitol  grounds  showing  the  location  of  the  various  tuili- 
ings  and  departments  contained  in  each,  has  teen  included  to  aid  visitors,  loth 
in  finding  the  points  of  interest  mentioned  in  the  folder  as  -.veil  as  any  gcv^rn- 
ment  office  they  m.a'y  wish  to  visit  in  the  course  of  th^ir  business* 

In  this  folder  are  described  numerous  paintings  and  murals  in  she  Capitol 
buildings  which  portray  the  rich  heritage  and  traditions  of  the  Common se alt h,  be- 
ginning with  its  founding  by  l/illiam  Fenn, 

In  the  Governor's  reception  room,  are  a series  of  paintings  which  illus- 
trate the  founding  of  the  "Friends",  the  early  life  of  V/illiam.  Fenn,  and  his 
arrival  in  Am.erica.  Fictures  portraying  Fenn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  are  found 
in  both  the  chamber  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  South  Office  Building, 

As  the  historical  record  continues,  Fennsylvania' s part  in  the  creaticn 
of  the  Union  is  portrayed  in  the  pictures  of  "'Yashington  and  Kis  Troops  in  Phila- 
delphia" and  "7/ashington  Fresiding  over  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Fhiladel- 
phia".  The  part  played  by  Fennsylvania  in  the  great  struggle  to  preserve  the 
Union  is  suggested  by  pictures  dealing  witi;  the  Civil  V/ar,  such  as,  General  heade 
and  his  troops  in  camip  before  Gettysburg,  and  Fresident  Lincoln  at  the  deiication 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  These  paintings  are  in  the  Senate  Cham.ber, 
In  the  State  Museum;  is  a huge  painting  of  the  Battle  at  Gettysburg, 

The  early  activities  as  v/ell  as  present  activities  of  the  people  of  the 
State  are  depicted  and  sjctbolized  in  many  medium.s,  and  form  a part  of  the  Capitcl 
buildings.  In  the  tile  pavements  of  the  Capitol  are  over  4CC  inserts,  each  of 
which  portrays  some  early  activity  or  some  phase  of  the  State's  life  or  products 
as  also  do  the  stained  glass  windows  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

This  new  folder,  in  addition,  describes  the  imany  ways  in  which  the  various 
functions  of  the  government  are  represented  in  the  decoration  of  their  respective 
buildings , 


more 


On  the  doors  of  the  building  principally  used  by  th^  Highv/ay  Departir.ent 
are  portrayed  the  ir^odes  of  travel  on  higlrvays  and  the  labors  involved  in  their 
construction.  On  the  doors  to  the  Education  Building  are  portrayed  the  many 
activities  which  require  training  and  education*  Within  this  building  the  various 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Cornmonv/ealth  are  represented  by  carvings  and 
paintings.  On  the  walls  of  the  "Forum"  in  the  Education  building  is  a huge  decora- 
tive map  vt^hich  outlines  the  History  of  Civilization  and  symbolizes  the  part  played 
by  History  in  Education,  On  the  ceiling  of  the  Foruiiij  Astronomy  is  represented 
by  decorations  symbolizing  the  several  theories  of  the  movement  of  the  planets. 

In  the  Finance  Building  various  paintings  and  decorations  symbolize  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  revenues  to  provide  the  many  services  demanded  of  a 
State  Government  5 - even  the  elevator  doors  are  appropriately  decorated  vvith  en- 
larged replica  of  ancient  coins. 

The  new  descriptive  folder  furnishes  a miuch  needed  guide  for  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  their  Capitol  buildings  and  to  the  many  points  of  interest 
in  them. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^BlO 

THE  STATE'S  MOST  BiPORTANT  INDUSTRY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce, 

’^'hat  is  the  most  important  industry  in  Pennsylvania?  Hundreds  of  ih- 
q^’ifies  are  received  every  year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  as  to 
this  question.  A recent  analysis  of  the  productive  industries  of  our  Commonwealth, 
made  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department,  in  dealing  with  war-time  pro- 
duction problems  has  provided  an  answer  to  this  question.  More  than  3OO  different 
types  of  industry  are  listed  by  the  United  States  Census  and  by  the  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs  as  operating  in  Pennsylvania  in  normal  times.  These  3C0 
and  more  individual  industries  have  been  grouped  into  forty-six  classes,  each  of 
which  manufactures  similar  products.  On  the  basis  of  this  classification  it  is 
found  through  analysis  of  data  from  reports  filed  with  the  Departm.ent  of  Internal 
Affairs  that  Pennsylvania  steel  mills  produced  in  the  last  normal  pre-war  year, 
1940,  more  than  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  ^ orth  of  products,  placing  the 
State's  iron  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  at  the  head  of  all  our  industries 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  their  output.  The  second  most  important  industry  in 
value  of  product  was  that  of  the  manufacture  of  various  types  of  machinery  and 
machine  parts,  w ich  in  1940  produced  an  output  valued  at  more  than  six  hundred 
seventy-eight  million  dollars^  The  third  most  important  Pennsylvania  industry  by 
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this  standard  v/as  \uesring  apparel.  The  output  of  this  industry  in  194-''  ’-"as  valued 
at  more  than  four  hundred  twenty  million  dollars  and  ex''eeded  in  market  value  the 
output  of  the  State's  coal  m.ines,  which  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  im.portance.  The 
coal  production  of  the  State  in  194-0  was  worth,  more  than  four  hundred  twelve 
million  dollars.  Although  not  a manufacturing  industry,  our  tourist  or  vacation 
business  should  qualify  as  our  fifth  most  important  "industry"  since  in  194-0  it 
amounted  to  three  hundred  seventy-seven  miillion  dollars.  The  fifth  m.ost  im*portant 
manufacturing  industry  is  our  production  of  metal  and  of  metal  products  in  the 
form  of  consumers  goods.  The  sixth  is  agriculture  ’--ith  a gross  farm  incom.e  of 
nearly  two  hundred  seventy-nine  million  dollars.  The  seventh  is  the  production  of 
oil  and  gasoline,  the  eighth,  the  various  branches  of  the  printing  trade  including 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  ninth,  the  output  of  the  State's  flour  and  feed 
miills  and  its  various  manufactures  of  grain  products,  and  the  tenth  the  mianufacture 
of  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  industries  arranged  in  order  of  the 
value  of  their  production  that  the  State's  output  of  metals  and  m.etal  products 
stands  very  high  and  together  with  the  output  of  the  coal  mines  dominates  cur 
industrial  picture  in  spite  of  the  great  value  of  our  agricultural  and  textile 
products  and  the  output  of  our  oil  wells  and  refineries. 

Value  of  production  is  only  one  way  of  deciding  as  to  what  is  the  micst 
im.portant  industry  in  the  State,  If  one  considers  the  capital  investm.ent  m.ade  in 
the  various  types  of  productive  enterprise  in  the  Commcnvicealth,  our  iron  and  steel 
works  and  rolling  m^ills'  would  still  stand  first,  but  the  second  industry  from,  the 
point  of  investment  of  cai-ital  is  agriculture  and  the  third  is  coal.  Pennsylvania's 
steel  was  a billion  dollar  industry  even  in  pre-war  days  and  so  was  Pennsylvania 
agriculture.  Each  of  these  directions  of  activity  represented  a capital  investm.ent 
of  more  than  one  billion  one  hundred  million  dollars,  while  our  coal  miines  ad  in 
194-0  an  investment  value  of  five  hundred  eighty-eight  million  dollars  and  our 
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machinery  industry  represented  an  outlay  of  more  than  four  hundred  m.illion. 

The  number  of  v/orkers  em.ployed  in  the  various  types  of  industry  in 
another  standard  by  which  their  importance  may  be  gauged.  In  19^0  the  State's 
steel  and  iron  works  employed  more  than  240,000  Pennsylvanians.  192,546  of  our 
State's  people  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  191,537  coal  mines,  167,497 

workers  v;ere  engaged  in  the  production  of  wearing  apparel  and  nearly  144,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  comparisons  that  Pennsylvania's  dominant 
position  in  the  production  of  steel  and  iron  products  m.akes  that  branch  of  r;anu- 
facture  the  most  important  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  em*ployment,  in  value  of 
production,  and  in  capital  invested.  By  two  of  these  standards  of  com.parison 
agriculture  stands  next  providing  the  second  most  im.portant  source  of  emplojanent 
and  representing  the  second  largest  investmient  of  cai^ital.  The  mining  of  coal  is 
unquestionably  the  third  most  im.portant  source  of  the  State's  wealth  and  employm.ent, 
and  the  fourth  most  important  industry  can  be  considered  either  to  be  our  production 
of  machinery  or  our  production  of  v/earing  apparel. 

The  needs  of  a war-tim.e  world  emphasizing  metals  and  metal  products  has 
greatly  increased  the  importance  of  the  State's  coal,  steel,  and  other  heavy 
industries,  but  even  in  the  years  of  '^ar  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  textile  factories 
produce  an  output  almiost  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  Arm.y  and  Navy  and  our 
civilian  population  as  do  our  great  steel  m.ills  and  our  coal  .mines.  In  the  post- 
war years  the  diversification  of  our  State's  products,  revealed  by  the  data  given 
above,  will  be  an  important  source  of  strength  for  the  Conmnonwealth  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  post-war  employment. 
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WAR  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Depart m.ent  of 
Comjnerce , 

The  end  of  the  first  year  of  war  found  Pennsylvania  industry  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  production  of  m.ilitary  goods.  At  the  sarnie  time  the  produc- 
tion of  many  types  of  consumer's  goods  has  drastically  declined.  Startling  differ- 
ences appear  in  such  em.ployment  indexes  as  those  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  as  to  the  changes  in  employment  in  various  types  of  Pennsylvania  nianufactur- 
ing.  Important  deficiencies  are  already  being  built  up  v/hich  ¥;ill  undoubtedly 
create  a large  demiand  at  the  close  of  the  v/ar  and  may  be  counted  on  as  a favorable 
factor  in  our  post-v/ar  picture* 

For  instance,  employm,ent  has  declined  27%  betv/een  December  1941  and 
Decemiber  1942  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  furnaces  and  ^>0%  in  the  mianufacture 
of  stamiped,  enam.eled,  and  plated  kitchen  and  table  v/are.  In  both  of  those  indus- 
tries one  miay  look  for  a large  increase  in  activity  imjmediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  This  also  is  true  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  v/hich 
industry  employment  declined  25/°  between  December  1941  and  December  19^2,  follow- 
ing a decline  of  6%  between  December  1940  and  December  194-1*  It  is  safe  to  say, 
the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Cormv.erce  points  out,  in  a recent 
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statement,  that  Pennsylvania  lumber  and  planing  m.ills  and  furniture  factories, 
which  are  today  largely  engaged  in  the  construction  of  boxes  and  packing  cases 
and  military  fittings,  can  anticipate  a period  of  great  activity  at  the  clos®  of 
the  war.  Carpets  and  rugs  also  should  be  in  considerable  dem.and  when  the  v/ar  is 
over,  since  em.ployee  hours  in  that  industry  have  also  declined  in  the  past  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  remiarkable  increases  have  occurred  in  the  emiplcyn.ent 
of  Pennsylvania  workers  in  m.any  types  of  industry.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
intense  activity  of  our  State's  steel  miills,  war  plants,  and  m.anuf actures  of  uni- 
form.s  and  mdlitary  equipment,  yet  one  mdght  safely  offer  a prize  for  the  best 
guess  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  industry  v/hich  now  stands  highest  in  the  Federal  re- 
serve indices  of  employment  as  compared  to  the  base  period  1923  to  1925.  The 
highest  ranking  industry  in  that  index  of  emiployment  as  of  December  1942  -vas  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry  and  novelties  with  an  index  of  210,1.  The  mianufacture  of 
pottery,  v.dth  an  employment  index  of  I96,  stands  second  in  the  list,  structural 
iron  and  steel,  third,  the  m.anufacture  of  asbestos  and  miagnesium*  products  fourth, 
and  slaughtering  and  m;eat  packing  fifth.  In  percentage  gains  in  emplcianent  the 
manufacture  of  transportation  equipment  stands  first  v/ith  an  increase  of  approxi- 
m.ately  83/=,  the  preparation  and  iranufacture  of  drugs  second,  ',/ith  an  increase  of 
in  emiployment,  structural  iron  and  steel  third,  and  pottery  fourth.  In  these 
days  of  a general  tire  and  rubber  shortage  it  is  indicative  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  State's  manufacturers  that  emiploymient  in  the  tire  and  rubber  industry  of 
Pennsylvania  has  increased  32/o  in  the  past  two  years.  These  percentage  gains  and 
lo3s<=s  in  emiployment  and  the  acc om^panying  index  figures  do  not,  of  course,  tell 
the  whole  story.  Total  employment  in  the  State's  steel  mills,  our  leading  indus- 
try, is  probably  greater  than  in  all  Pennsylvania  industrial  history  and  the  State' 
production  of  heavy  .metals  is  probably  close  to  or  perhaps  even  greater  than  that 
of  all  of  Germany,  while  our  output  of  jewelry,  novelties,  and  rubber  goods  is 
comiparatively  sm^all.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  side-light  on  these  manor 
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inconsist encies  which  occur  in  the  rr.idst  of  a great  war,  that  the  need  fcr  rr.ili- 
tary  insignia  has  greatly  stimulated  jewelry  manufacture  and  that  the  ladies  (lod 
¥less  them)  confronted  ty  an  unwonted  male  display  of  brass  buttons  and  gold  stars 
have  answered  the  challenge  with  more  brilliant  decorations  than  ever  tefore» 

Chis  battle  of  the  sexes  has  boomed  Pennsylvania  jewelry  m^anuf actures  to  an  in- 
crease of  21Cfo  in  employm.ent  as  com.pared  with  the  drab  days  of  1924* 
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EVOLUTION  IN  OUR  KIG^’IAY  lECISLATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor  1 Insert  na^e  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Departnent  of 
Coirmerce , 

Legislation  establishing  public  roads  in  Pennsylvania  rms  passed  during 
the  ’’horse  and  buggy  days".  Since  then  many  changes  have  had  to  be  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  autom.obile  and  its  use,  not  only  in  the  construction  and  design  of 
the  highways  but  also  in  the  legislation  which  affects  them.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  early  highv^ay  legis- 
lation passed  in  I836  for  the  ’’horse  and  buggy"  provides  the  basic  highway  law  of 
today  although  it  has  been  greatly  modified  and  air.ended  during  the  intervening 
years. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  law  from  its  early  date  to  the 
last  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  in  1°41  are  evidence  of  a changing 
viewpoint  tov/ards  highv/ays  and  of  their  use  and  im.portance  tO  the  citizens  of  the 
Cor'm.onvirealth.  These  changes  also  illustrate  in  a small  way  hov/  adjustment  to  new 
conditions  is  gradually  made  in  a democracy. 

Of  the  many  changes  that  have  come  about  since  l83b,  the  increase  in  the 
legal  lim.it  of  the  width  needed  for  adequate  highways,  illustrates  this  gradual 
adjustment , 
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In  traffic  v/as  slovv'  moving  and  population  'vas  v/idaly  scattaraa. 

Fifty  feet  seemed  wide  enough  for  highway  property  under  those  conditions,  so 
legislation  lim.ited  the  width  to  this  50  feet.  However,  in  190?  > the  population 
had  so  greatly  increased  and  with  it,  traffic  had  so  m.ulti|:lied  that  it  beca-'e 
necessary  to  raise  the  Irgal  lim.it  of  highway  width  to  80  feet. 

Later,  the  development  and  use  of  the  autom.obile  had  brought  about  nav/ 
problemis,  and  in  1921,  the  law  was  further  amended  to  provide  a miaximumi  w'idth  of 
120  feet.  Also  at  this  time,  and  because  of  increasing  traffic  problem.s,  it  was 
recognized  that  a highway  could  be  too  narro'-f,  and  a m.inimum.  v/i dth  of  33  fe='t  v^as 
also  provided  for. 

Advances  in  engineering  technique,  new  equipm.ent  and  ne'v  imethcds  of  con- 
struction m.ade  it  possible  to  e conomiically  move  large  qu.antities  of  earth.  This 
developm.ent  in  highway  construction  often  created  large  side  slopes  along  the 
highway  which  could  not  be  included  within  the  existing  120  foot  lim.it  to  'vidth. 
In  1927  the  lim.itations  to  highway  width  were  lifted  where  such  slopes  m.ede  it 
necessary. 

In  194-1,  the  limiits  to  width  were  increased  to  2CC  feet.  Although  this 
applies  only  to  roads  acquired  by  the  Fed<=r3l  Government , it  does  show  hov:  the 
modern  requirements  of  a highway  and  the  need  for  additional  land  for  the  safe 
and  free  movement  of  traffic  are  being  provided  for  through  a gradual  evolution 
in  our  highway  legislation. 

Aside  from;  the  changes  in  the  highway  law  of  I836  which  pertain  only  to 
increased  v/idth,  there  have  been  m.any  other  acts  that  provide  for  similar  needs. 
In  1923  the  increasing  hazards  at  road  intersections  were  considered  in  legisla- 
tion w'  ich  made  it  possible  to  acquire  additional  land  at  these  intersections  to 
permit  greater  visibility.  Later,  in  1939}  provision  was  m.ade  to  accuire  addi- 
tional land  for  clover  leafs  at  intersections  where  that  had  become  necessary  to 
handle  heavy  traffic. 
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More  dramatic  than  such  gradual  changes  was  the  legislation  ^:assed  in 
1937  which  established  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  In  this  legislaticn  nev/  prin- 
ciples and  new  vieii;rpoint s toward  higlways  'were  established  to  ^.rovide  for  a 
special  high'way  need,  A right-of-'way  of  200  feet,  access  tc  such  a high’vay  only 
from  a few  controlled  locations,  no  road  intersections  as  well  as  a nev;  method 
for  financing  such  a costly  public  project  are  some  of  the  ne'v  principles  recog- 
nized and  provided  for  in  this  legislation  whicn  attem.pts  to  attack  modern  high- 
v/ay  problems  in  a modern  way. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  legislation  'was  confined  to  a specific 
need,  it  is  one  of  the  many  examiples  of  ho'w  democratic  goverrunent  does  incorporate 
new  viewpoints  and  new  technioues  in  its  constant  adjustment  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  citizens  of  the  Comjnon'wealth. 
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VTiAT  HAPPENS  TO  PENNSYLVANIA'S  RAIN 

Prepared  for  the  (Editori  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Beard  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce , 

Few  Pennsylvanians  realize  that  the  rainfall  over  our  Commonwealth  runs 
off  to  the  sea  through  seven  major  waterways.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  has  so 
many  distinct  drainage  basins  as  has  Pennsylvania, 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Delaware  river  formiS  our  eastern  boundary,  pour- 
ing the  drainage  of  the  great  eastern  area  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
through  Delav/are  Bay.  Most  of  us  rem.em.ber  that  tl:e  Susquehanna,  V'Mth  its  two  miain 
branches  and  its  tributary  the  Juniata,  drains  a large  part  of  the  central  area 
of  the  State  into  Chesapeake  Bay  and  provides  the  trem.endous  reservoirs  of  power 
accum.ulated  at  Safe  Harbor,  Holtwood  and  Conowingo  Dams.  From  a small  area  in 
Chester  county  there  is  another  stream  flow  direct  into  the  Chesapeake.  A part  of 
the  surface  water  of  Adams,  Bedford,  Franklin,  Fulton,  and  Somierset  counties  flows 
into  the  Potom.ac  river.  From  part  of  Crawford  and  Erie  county  the  rainfall  drains 
into  Lake  Erie,  From  a small  section  in  Potter  county  the  drainage  is  north 
through  the  Genesee  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  while  in  the  great  south'vest ern  area 
of  our  State  through  the  Allegheny,  Youghiogheny , Monongahela,  Beaver  and  Ohio 
rivers  much  of  the  surface  water  of  Pennsylvania  flows  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
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Thus  north,  south,  east,  and  west  Pennsylvania  rivers  span  the  gap  bet'reen 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  and  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  river 
systems  of  the  central  plains, 

Pennsylvania's  rivers  justify  the  claims  of  our  Gomjnonv/ealth  to  be  the 
crossroads  of  the  east,  the  connecting  link  betv/een  southern  and  eastern  tide'/aters 
and  the  great  tideless  inland  seas  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

Few'  great  nations  in  the  world  exhibit  such  a contrast  of  scenery  and 
circ’omst ance  as  exist  along  the  -waters  which  flov/  through  our  CcmmiOnw/ealth.  From 
the  white  sands  of  Presque  Isle  peninsula  in  Lake  Erie  to  the  tide  flats  of  the 
low^er  Susquehanna,  fromi  the  brisk  mountain  streams  and  glacial  lakes  of  cur  north- 
eastern counties  to  the  serpentine  'windings  of  our  w/estern  rivers  with  their  dikes, 
their  high  banks,  and  their  stern  w'heelers,  from,  the  'whalebacks  of  Erie  to  the 
squat  tankers  and  deep  water  cargo  ships  of  the  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  provides 
along  its  -waterways  perhaps  the  greatest  contrast  seen  in  any  American  state. 
■'Phoever  first  named  Pennsylvania  the  keystone  of  our  Union  -was  a profound  student 
of  geography. 
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COSTS  OF  GOVERKISMT  IN  PEMNSYL'AILA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Gonanerce* 

Per  capita  pay  rolls  of  State  and  local  government  in  Pennsylvania  are  lov/er 
than  the  national  average  and  lower  t '.an  found  in  any  other  chiefly  industrial 
state  or  than  any  state  in  the  northeast  section  of  our  country  except  Laine  and 
Verm.ont.  This  fact  is  sho^vn  by  the  indexes  of  per  capita  state  and  local  govern- 
ment pay  rolls,  com.piled  by  the  U,  5.  Department  of  Corrmierce, 

A Pennsylvania  citizen  pays  less  ■'“or  his  state  and  local  government  in  pro- 
portion to  the  State's  economic  ability  or  available  revenue  than  does  a citizen 
of  any  other  industrial  state.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  Pennsylvania  has  fe’ver 
state  and  local  government  employees  for  each  thousand  inhabitants  than  the  average 
for  the  entire  nation  and  that  the  cost  to  each  citizen  for  the  salaries  of  all 
non-federal  government  employees  in  Pennsylvania  is  well  below  the  national  average, 
both  including  the  numbers  engaged  in  public  education  and  those  in  non-school 
state  and  local  governmient  activity. 

There  were  22.4  state  and  local  goverament  employees  for  every  thousand  in- 
habitants in  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1942,  as  comxpared  v/ith  41.7  in  South  Dakota; 
37.0  in  New  Hampshire;  32.0  in  Kansas;  30.7  in  Vermont;  28.9  in  New  York;  27.9  in 
California;  27.0  in  Delaware,  and  also  as  com.pared  v.-ith  the  national  average  of  24.6. 

Pay  roll  of  state  and  local  governm^ents  in  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1942,  was 
$2.73  per  capita  in  Pennsylvania  as  com.pared  with  a national  average  of  -52.92  and 
with  $5.08  in  Nevada;  $4.86  in  New  York;  $4.45  in  California;  and  $2.95  in  Illinois. 
The  non-school  cost  of  state  and  local  goverrmnent  in  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1942, 
was  $1,41  per  capita  as  compared  with  the  national  average  of  $1.59;  and  with  $3.02 
per  capita  in  New  York  State;  $2.62  in  California;  and  $2.19  in  Mew  J'rsey* 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Pennsylvanian'' s receive  more  government  services  et  a 
mlniHium  cost  than  do  the  people  of  any  other  industrial  state  in  the  union. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  AT  -CRK  FOP  TPIC  '"AR 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  farm  cash  income  in  the  first  eleven  months  in  1942 
reached  a total  of  $365^000,000  according  to  data  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  is  usually  regarded  as  America's  greatest 
industrial  state,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  Com.monwealth  is  also  one  of  the 
great  farmang  states  in  the  Union* 

Only  one  state  in  the  South  Atlantic  group  from  Dela’^''are  to  Florida, 
only  one  sxate  in  the  South  Central  section  of  our  country,  and  only  one  state 
in  the  far  'Vest  exceeded  Pennsylvania  in  value  of  farm  production  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  194-2, 

In  the  value  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products  produced  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1942,  Pennsylvania  exceeded  every  state  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Delav/are  to  Florida  and  produced  products  valued  at  65^  of  the  total  output 
of  all  the  South  Atlantic  States, 

Of  all  the  southern  states  from  the  Atlantic  coast  v/est  to  the  Rio  Irande, 
only  Texas  exceeded  Pennsylvania  in  the  value  of  its  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products  in  this  same  period,  and  only  California  in  the  eleven  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  the  struggle  to  provide  adequate  food  for  our  military  forces  and 
our  civilian  population,  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  today  making  a notable  contri- 
bution. 
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PEyXSYLYANIA'S  TAX  LOAD 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper ^ 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Mounting  costs  of  government  have  becom.e  a serious  problemi  to  the  individ- 
ual citizen  but  Pennsylvanians  find  scmie  consolation  in  the  fact  that  here  local 
and  State  governments  cost  less  per  capita  than  do  those  of  any  of  the  great  indus- 
trial scales  in  our  country. 

In  1941  the  total  State  and  local  revenue  collected  in  Pennsylvania  from 
all  sources  equaled  $79*  77  per  capita.  This  com.pares  wi  th  $126.25  in  Ne’F  York, 
$112,14  in  Mew  Jersey,  $107.55  in  California,  $105.11  in  Connecticut,  $100.96  in 
Massachusetts,  $85.44  in  Illinois  and  $84.83  in  Ohio.  Pennsylvania's  governm.ent al 
cost  per  capita  is  therefore  well  below  that  of  leading  industrial  states  in  the 
densely  inhabited  parts  of  our  country. 

This  com.parat ively  low  operating  cost  for  all  State  and  local  governmient 
in  this  Commionv/ealth  is  as  imiportant  to  industry  as  it  is  to  our  individual  citizens. 

That  it  has  not  been  achiieved  by  adding  to  the  load  of  debt  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania's  State  and  local  governm.ent  debt,  less  sinking  fund 
assets,  is  only  $123.27  per  ca^lta,  of  which  the  State  debt  represents  $18.22,  This 
total  figure  $123.27  com.pares  with  $294.32  per  ca^.ita  in  I'ew  York,  $278.75  in  Mew 
Jersej^,  $133. ID  in  Massachusetts,  $175.56  in  Rhode  Island,  $146.57  in  Illinois,  and 
$225.47  in  f^alifornia. 

An  industrial  state  ’''^dth  large  cities  and  heavy  dem.ands  for  highways  and 
other  public  im.provemLent s m.ust  exp'ect  that  its  cost  of  government  will  be  greater 
than  that  in  rural  states  which  need  m.ake  no  such  heavy  expenditures,  but  both  in 
tax  load  and  in  debt  per  capita,  Pennsylvania  is  lowest  among  great  industrial  states 
of  the  entire  northeast  section  of  our  country. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  LOCAL  GOVERITUENT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvanians  have  al^/ays  emphasized  the  importance  of  local  government. 

In  this  State  there  are  nearly  5200  units  of  local  governmient , or  an  average  cf  one 
unit  for  every  1,923  persons. 

Nearly  half  or  2,54-9  of  these  units  are  school  districts.  The  remainder 
include  6?  counties,  49  cities,  934-  boroughs,  6l  first  class  to'-nships,  1,515 

second  class  townships,  one  town,  one  Indian  reservation  and  a few  special  districts. 

These  units  vary  greatly  in  population.  In  1940  Philadelphia,  the  largest 
city,  had  1,931,334-  people;  Corry,  the  smallest,  had  a population  of  6,935.  Norris- 
town, the  largest  borough,  had  38,131  persons;  Mt , Gretna,  the  smallest,  had  42. 

Upper  Darby  township  in  Delaw/are  County  had  a po^-ulation  of  56,883,“  Barclay  township 
in  Bradford  County  had  26  inhabitants. 

Only  255  of  the  State's  934-  boroughs  have  populations  of  over  5000.  413 

boroughs  have  populations  of  less  t^ian  1000. 

Upon  these  raany  units  of  local  government  depends  the  whole  character  of 
our  national  life.  They  offer  the  one  positive  insurance  which  our  American  system 
provides  against  undue  centralization  of  power. 

In  times  of  v/ar  w'hen  every  resource  of  production  and  manj-.ower  has  to  be 
used  for  the  national  safety,  a grave  responsibility  rests  on  the  people  and  the 
government  of  each  community,  no  matter  ho'^  small,  to  develop  every  item  of  local 
resources  as  an  addition  to  our  national  wealth.  In  the  post-war  years  local  govern- 
ment is  as  important  as  national  and  state  government  for  a commiunity's  self  protec- 
tion, 

A combined  State  and  local  program  of  community  self  appraisal  and  post-'^ar 
planning  is  vital  for  each  one  of  our  units  of  government  if  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  to  contribute  their  utmost  effort  to  the  war  and  are  to  survive  a post- 
war readjustmient  period  without  serious  hardships  and  social  dislocations, 
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by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

In  view  of  the  impending  eat  rationing  program,  it  is  i.nterest ' nr  to 
realize  that  Pennsylvania  had  10  counties  among  the  100  leading  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  on  farms  in  1';'39,  the  laxest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available. 

These  top  100  counties  in  the  Nation  are  producing  approximiat ely  20%  of 
all  the  "chickens  raised"  in  the  United  States  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Coximerce  as  a result  of  an 
analysis  of  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census  releases.  The  10  Pennsylvania  counties  in- 
cluded in  order  of  their  production  are  Lancaster,  York,  Bucks,  Berks,  "Wntgomery , 
Chester,  Butler,  Lebanon,  Bradford  and  Franklin,  and  they  produce  43.5/'°  of 
Pennsylvania's  total  production  of  28,Ol0,75C  chickens. 

In  the  production  of  eggs,  another  important  substitute  for  meat,  11 
Pennsylvania  counties  were  included  among  the  IC'O  top  ranking  egg  producing 
counties  in  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Lebanon,  all  the  10  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  leading  in  chicken  raising  were  also  leading  egg  producers,  in 
addition  to  Adams  and  Somerset  counties.  York,  in  this  respect,  outranked  all 
other  counties.  These  counties  produced  47.6'  of  Pennsylvania's  total  ^.roduction 
of  125,567^027  dozens  of  eggs. 

For  many  years  Pennsylvania  has  been  one  of  the  top  ranking  poultry  states 
of  the  Nation,  In  1939  the  value  of  the  chickens  and  eggs  produced  exceeded 
57  million  dollars  - more  than  any  other  State.  Thus,  in  addition  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's valuable  contribution  of  manufactured  material  for  the  war  program,  the 
State  is  playing  a very  important  part  in  the  production  of  food. 
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RECREATION  CLOSE  AT  HATE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Plannjnj  xooard  of  the  Deixartment  of  Co..'unerce 

The  coming  of  spring  brings  to  us  all  a need  for  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
t;‘.cn  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  'leavy  -.'esponsibilities  -f/hich  ’^/ar  'las  brought  for 
every  Pennsylvania  citizen.  Fortunately,  Pennsylvania  has  ithin  its  borders 
almost  every  type  of  facility  needed  for  outdoor  summer  pleasure. 

Merely  to  name  some  of  Pennsylvania's  outdoor  attractions  ”'■111  give  some 
hint  of  the  possibilities  for  enjoyment  close  at  hand  amid  the  State's  hills  and 
woodlands  or  on  the  shores  of  its  lakes  and  streamis. 

Philadelphia  has  in  its  midst  the  largest  public  municipal  park  in  the 
v/orld.  Pittsburgh's  North  and  South  Parks  comprise  together  an  area  of  m.ore  than 
4,000  acres.  In  the  '''''est  of  our  State  lies  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  vihose 
area  encloses  a considerable  part  of  four  Pennsylvania  counties.  State  and  National 
forest  land  within  the  Commonwealth  comiprises  more  t’^an  two  million  acres  to  '-'hich 
may  be  added  726,970  acres  of  State  game  lands. 

The  State  Historical  Commission  has  in  its  custody/’  a num'oer  of  important 
historical  sites  v'hich  are  operated  as  public  parks.  These  include,  ainong  others, 
the  James  Buchanan  birthplace  in  Franklin  County,  the  fam.ous  Corn'''all  Furnace  in 
Lebanon  County,  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Boone  in  Berks  County,  Drake's  ’’'ell,  the 
first  oil  -"ell  in  the  '"'orld,  in  Venango  County,  Old  Economy  at  Ambridge  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  Governor  Printz's  Park  at  Essin”ton  on  the  Delaware,  and  Pennsbury 
Manor,  the  restored  manor  house  of  'Nilliam  Penn,  in  Bucks  County.  Valley  Forge  and 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  are  historical  sites  in  Pennsylvania  knovm  throughout 
the  world. 

For  those  seeking  outdoor  recreation,  the  State  maintains  nearly  thirty 
recreational  areas  within  the  State  Forests.  Notable  ainong  these  State  Forest  Parks 


more 
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is  that  at  Cook  Forest  in  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties,  'fhere  an  area  of  rore 
than  6,000  acres  contains  an  impressive  tract  of  virgin  .ine  and  ’^enlock. 

Pymatuning  Park  in  Crawford  County  borders  on  a lake  l8  miles  Ion  with  a 7C  mile 
shore  line;  and  the  Caledonia  State  Park  in  Franklin  County  between  lettysburg 
and  Chambersburg  includes  5^000  acres  of  hills,  woodland,  and  streams. 

In  all  of  these  outdoor  areas  can  be  found  scenic  beauty  and  usually 
camping  sites,  swimming  and  boating,  and  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Api^alacJiian  Trail  cuts  across  t'^e  southeast  of  the  State  follo'-'ing 
the  ridges  of  the  mountains  from  the  Dela''''are  '^ater  Gap  down  to’^’^ard  Blue  Fidge 
Summit  on  the  Maryland  border.  The  Horseshoe  Trail  connects  Valley  Forge  with 
k^anada  Gap,  Along  the  shores  of  the  Delavoare  the  site  of  th.e  old  Dela’.'are  and 
Lehigh  Canal  is  a favorite  recreation  spot  for  thousands  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

As  a preparation  for  the  hard  year  diich  lies  ahead  of  us  in  the  midst 
of  a great  war  nothing  could  be  more  valuable  tlian  a v/eek  or  t'.vo  spent  exploring 
Pennsylvania's  ov/n  natural  won:;'erland  w'  ich  has  been  maintained  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  industrial  area  in  the  world. 
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EVOLUTIiN  CF  OUl  ILV/r'SHIPS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  j.'cur  caper/ 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  af  the  D-^partment  -"f  Corrmerc'^ 


The  comparatively  large  nuirJcer  of  tovriships  in  the  Stat^  today  still 
reflects  the  difficulties  with  which  our  oarly  attempts  at  local  self-govornmoni: 
had  to  contend  before  the  age  of  modern  roads  and  high-sp.eod  travel. 

In  1G82  when  William  Ponn  directed  that  Ms  larrl  should  1^=  diviaed  into 


counties  and 
leading  to  th 
addition  to  " 


these  into  "hundreds"  as  the  population  srr^ad,  the  idea  eventually 
development  of  the  tovvnship  in  Pennsylvania  had  its  birth.  In 
hundreds",  the  counties  wor°  subdivided  into  districts  for  road- 


overseers,  f ence-vi^Yv’ers , constables  and  tax  collectors.  From,  this  beginoaing 
Pennsylvania  was  subdivided  and  resubdividod  until  iGo  s^ars  later  thero  vvopp 
nearly  160O  toYvnships  in  the  state. 


The  reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  number  ^f  F'=nnsylvania  to\’,nshir3 
are  many*  In  early  days,  as  thy  tide  of  settlement  spread  over  this  Comm.onwea.lth 
and  land  boundaries  first  became  im.portant , great  confiusicn  existed  in  localities 
in  which  there  vjas  no  local  government.  The  danger  of  Indians  and  the  obstruc- 
tions to  survey  lines  caused  by  the  thick  underbrush  or  the  fallen  trees  of 
Pennsylvania's  great  forest  made  exact  surveying  difficult.  The  boundaries  of 
the  early  large  townships  v/ere  urnertain*  i eople  residing  /.rom  ten  te  Piftepn 
miles  from,  the  seat  of  local  government  overe  practically  isolated  when  the  i-onds 
bogged  down  with  the  spring  rains , Sectiens  of  road  often  fell  into  a dangerous 
state  of  neglect  because  of  uncertain  jurisdiction  by  township  authorities 
and  travel  was  m.ade  extremely  dif  f.icult. 

In  such  cases  the  in'nb.itant s would  petition  th.o  court  for  the  erection 
of  a separate  township  for  their  section  and  the  request  was  usually  rr-anted. 
These  difficulties  played  a .major  rolo  in  the  formation  of  t.he  present  ex.i sting 
townships  in  P-^nnsylvania , 
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Visitors  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature,  have  an  opportunity  to  see  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  some  of  the  important  art  treasures  of  the  Ccmmoruvealth  restored  to 
Thioiu  oi’iginal  beauty. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  artist  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  who  was 
j^.robably  the  miost  distinguished  mural  painter  of  the  last  generation,  executed  for 
the  Capitol  of  his  native  State  some  of  his  most  brilliant  and  im*aginative  pictures. 
Aimong  • these , four  lunettes  placed  just  below  the  Capitol  dome  are  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  Abbey's  symbolic  art.  Due  to  moisture,  temperature  changes,  and  various 
chem.ical  reactions,  the  original  beauty  of  the  paintings  was  largely  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  years* 

Since  September  1942,  Vincent  Maragliotti  has  been  engaged  in  the  restora- 
tion of  these  pictures,  and  today  three  of  the  lunettes  can  be  seen  in  their  original 
brilliance  and  power. 

So  great  are  the  dim^ensions  of  these  pictures  that  in  the  case  of  one, 
where  a patch  of  color  had  badly  scaled  and  faded,  seventy-two  square  feet  of  canvas 
had  to  be  replaced  and  repainted,  after  a miicroscopic  study  of  the  original  brush 
work. 

Maragliotti,  now  employing  his  long  study  of  Abbey's  technique  in  the  re- 
storation of  these  pictures,  has  himself  contributed  several  notable  murals  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Capitol  group,  as  mrell  as  a series  of  panels  in  the  'municipal  Court 
Building  in  Philadelphia, 

The  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  pictures  and  of  the  decora- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  dome  in  the  State  Capitol  will  maintain  the  position  of 
that  great  rotunda  as  one  of  the  most  notable  interiors  in  the  'western  world. 
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Pennsylvania  fields,  roadsides  and  woods  can  supply  many  agreeable  addi- 
tions to  our  common  diet.  Food  produced  without  agricultural  labor  and  available  to 
anyone  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  gathering  it , which  may  veil  be  a useful  and  pleasant 
form  of  outdoor  recreation,  is  available  every'vhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  this  country,  -hen  food  'r;as  scarce 
and  lacking  in  variety,  practical  experiments  were  made  as  to  the  food  value  of  al- 
most every  American  native  plant  and  by  this  procedure  of  trial  and  error  many  in- 
teresting discoveries  were  made  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  our  more  or  less 
standardized  diet  of  pre-war  years.  Also  many  plants  once  imported  and  prized  for 
their  food  value  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  have  become  mere  wayside  weeds. 

Pennsylvania  is  particularly  rich  in  its  annual  crop  of  wild  food  plants. 
Among  such  plants,  chicory  is  an  outstanding  example.  Its  purplish  blue  flower  is  a 
v/ayside  ornament  but  chicory  is  a highly  important  food  plant  throughout  Europe.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  salad  greens  while  the  root  is  ground  and  roasted  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  particularly  in  France. 

Wild  mustard  with  its  sulphur-colored  yellow  flowers  is  a familiar  feature 
of  our  spring  and  summer  landscape.  The  young  leaves  of  mustard  are  a poj..ular  source 
of  greens  in  many  parts  of  the  v/orld.  Chickweed  is  also  used  as  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  while  the  dandelion,  particularly  among  our  foreign-born  popula- 
tion, has  alv/ays  retained  its  popularity  as  a pot  herb.  The  young  shoots  of  milbs/eed, 
gathered  in  the  early  spring  and  cooked  like  asparagus  ends,  are  equally  delicious. 

So  too  are  the  young  curled  stems  of  our  native  ferns,  gathered  before  they  develop 
the  dovmy  web  which  later  forms  over  them.  The  young  shoots  of  the  pokeberry,  cooked 
like  fern  stems  and  millof/eed  shoots  as  a spring  vegetable,  have  long  been  popular  in 
the  south  and  are  coming  into  increasing  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
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Among  othet*  very  common  Pennsylvania  plants  that  are  used  as  sulestitutes 
for  kale  and  spiftach  are  the  spicy  leaves  of  the  shepherd' s-purse ; the  young  leaves 
of  the  nettle;  the  broad  leaved  plantain  and  the  purslane,  each  of  which  has  its 
distinctive  flavor  which  may  be  new  and  agreeable  in  our  search  for  foods  to  supple- 
ment a restricted  war-time  diet. 

Y/atercress  is  an  old  standby  and  so  are  the  seeds  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  sunflower  v/hich  were  standard  articles  of  diet  among  the  American  Indians,  Wild 
garlic  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  cultivated  variety.  The  root  of  the  sun- 
flower-like  plant,  the  Jerusalefn  artichoke,  is  still  valued  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
from  which  the  plant  was  once  imported  as  a food  crop.  Young  sprigs  of  the  evening 
primrose  are  used  as  a salad  in  the  southern  mountains  but  perhaps  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  unexpected  food  source  among  our  common  weeds  is  that  very  troublesome  and 
repellent  plant  the  great  burdock.  The  spring  shoots  of  the  burdock  are  peeled  and 
eaten  raw  or  served  in  salads.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  stalks,  stripped 
of  their  skin,  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  a vegetable  and  the  root  of  the  plant,  peeled, 
sliced  and  boiled  is  a standard  vegetable  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient, 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  American  weeds  is  the  plant  kno^vn  as  lambs ' - 
quarters.  Its  blue-green  leaves  can  be  seen  in  city  yards,  on  dump  piles,  and  along 
country  roads  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  The  leaves  of  lambs  * -quarters  make  a 
delicious  substitute  for  our  standard  greens  though  they  must  be  boiled  in  two  waters. 
The  numerous  seeds  on  the  plant  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  buclo//heat. 

The  list  of  Pennsylvania  weeds  that  are  not  only  suitable  but  desirable  for 
human  food  is  a very  long  one.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  use  only  well  known 
plants  for  food  purposes  and  the  list  given  above  has  been  selected  as  representing 
the  most  common  and  best  known  of  our  edible  roadside  weeds.  In  a time  like  this 
when  farm  labor  needs  to  be  concentrated  on  the  most  necessary  crops,  both  city  and 
country  people  can  do  something  to  relieve  the  drain  on  our  farm  production  by  look- 
ing around  their  own  fields  and  dooryards  for  the  food  sources  that  have  existed 
there  unclaimed  for  many  generations. 
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FEMISYLVANIA ' S CLIllATE 
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Robins  are  rarely  fooled.  They  have  probably  more  patience  with  our  re- 
cent spell  of  inclement  weather  than  most  human  beings  have  for  migrating  birds  and 
blossoming  trees  observe  a law  of  averages  w'hich  people  often  forget, 

After  a series  of  tv^ienty  years  ^f  observation,  the  United  States  Weather 

Bureau  has  recorded  that  even  up  to  May  11,  the  chances  of  a killing  frost  are 

still  one  in  ten  in  the  average  springtLme  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  In  central 
Pennsylvania  there  is  still  a ten  per  cent  chance  of  a killing  frost  up  to  May  21, 
and  in  northwest  Pennsylvania  up  to  June  1,  so  our  recent  spell  of  bad  weather, 
while  exceptional  in  its  nitmber  of  snow  flurries  and  cold  rains  is  not  so  unusual 
in  regard  to  temperature, 

Pennsylvania  must  share  prevailing  spells  of  bad  weather  with  its  other 
neighboring  states,  but  in  the  matter  of  climatic  variety  the  State  is  highily 
favored.  So  far  as  winter  weather  goes^  all  but  the  northeastern  corner  of  our 
State  falls  in  a belt  which  includes  New  York  City,  eastern  Kansas,  northern  Okla- 
homa, southern  New  Mexico,  central  Arizona,  southern  Nevada,  and  northeastern 
California*  Within  this  belt  the  number  of  days  with  a minimum  temperature  below 

freezing  lies  between  the  extremes  of  ^0  and  120  days. 

The  State's  summer  temperature  yields  aLmost  every  variety  of  climate 
known  along  the  eastern  coast,  including  one  small  area  in  the  north  of  the  State 
which  has  the  same  summer  temperature  range  as  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and 
the  woods  of  northern  Maine, 

The  highest  types  of  civilization  have  developed  only  in  areas  of  the 
world  which  experience  such  varieties  of  weather  and  temperature  as  occur  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  our  State  is  one  factor  in  the 

high  position  it  now  occupies  in  America’s  industrial  and  intellectual  progress, 
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Robins  are  rarely  fooled.  They  have  probably  more  patience  with  our  re- 
cent spell  of  inclement  weather  than  most  human  beings  have  for  migrating  birds  and 
blossoming  trees  observe  a la.Y^  of  averages  which  people  often  forget. 

After  a series  of  twenty  years  '^f  observation,  the  United  States  W^^^ather 

Bureau  has  recorded  that  even  up  to  May  11,  the  chances  of  a killing  frost  are 

still  one  in  ten  in  the  average  springtLme  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  In  central 
Pennsylvania  there  is  still  a ten  per  cent  chance  of  a killing  frost  up  to  May  21, 
and  in  northwest  Pennsylvania  up  to  June  1,  so  our  recent  spell  of  bad  weather, 
while  exceptional  in  its  number  of  snow  flurries  and  cold  rains  is  not  so  unusual 
in  regard  to  temperature, 

Pennsylvania  must  share  prevailing  spells  of  bad  weather  with  its  other 
neighboring  states,  but  in  the  matter  sf  clLmatic  variety  the  State  is  higlily 
favored.  So  far  as  winter  weather  goes^  all  but  the  northeastern  corner  of  our 
State  falls  in  a belt  which  includes  New  York  City,  eastern  Kansas,  northern  Okla- 
homa, southern  New  H'=xic'^,  central  Arizona,  southern  Nevada,  and  northeastern 
California,  Ivithin  this  belt  the  number  of  days  with  a minimum  temperature  below 

freezing  li® between  the  extremes  of  and  120  days. 

The  State’s  summer  temperature  yields  almost  every  variety  of  climate 
known  along  the  eastern  coast,  including  one  small  area  in  the  north  of  the  State 
which  has  the  same  summer  temperature  range  as  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and 
the  woods  of  northern  Maine. 

The  highest  types  of  civilization  have  developed  only  in  areas  of  the 
world  which  experience  such  varieties  of  weather  and  temperature  as  occur  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  our  State  is  one  factor  in  the 

high  position  it  novj  occupies  in  America’s  industrial  and  intellectual  progress, 
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Pennsylvania  fields,  roadsides  and  woods  can  supply  many  agreeable  addi- 
tions to  our  common  diet.  Food  produced  without  agricultural  labor  and  available  to 
anyone  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  gathering  it , which  may  ^/'ell  be  a useful  and  pleasant 
form  of  outdoor  recreation,  is  available  everjnvhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  this  country^  -"hen  food  v;as  scarce 
and  lacking  in  variety,  practical  experiments  were  made  as  to  the  food  value  of  al- 
most every  American  native  plant  and  by  this  procedure  of  trial  and  error  many  in- 
teresting discoveries  were  made  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  our  more  or  less 
standardized  diet  of  pre-wah  years.  Also  many  plants  once  imported  and  prized  for 
their  food  value  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  have  become  mere  wayside  weeds. 

Pennsylvania  is  particularly  rich  in  its  annual  crop  of  wild  food  plants. 
Among  such  plants,  chicory  is  an  outstanding  example.  Its  purplish  blue  flower  is  a 
wayside  ornament  but  chicory  is  a highly  important  food  plant  throughout  Europe.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  salad  greens  while  the  root  is  ground  and  roasted  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  particularly  in  France, 

Wild  mustard  with  its  sulphur-colored  yellow  flovfers  is  a familiar  feature 
of  our  spring  and  summer  landscape.  The  young  leaves  of  mustard  are  a poi-ular  source 
of  greens  in  many  parts  of  the  v/orld,  Chickweed  is  also  used  as  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  while  the  dandelion,  particularly  among  our  foreign-born  popula- 
tion, has  always  retained  its  popularity  as  a pot  herb.  The  young  shoots  of  milk'veed, 
gathered  in  the  early  spring  and  cooked  like  asparagus  ends,  are  equally  delicious. 

So  too  are  the  young  curled  stems  of  cur  native  ferns,  gathered  before  they  develop 
the  downy  web  which  later  forms  over  them.  The  young  shoots  of  the  pokeberry,  cooked 
like  fern  stems  and  milkweed  shoots  as  a spring  vegetable,  have  long  been  popular  in 
the  south  and  are  coming  into  increasing  use  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Among  other  very  common  Pennsylvania  plants  that  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  kale  and  spinach  are  the  spicy  leaves  of  the  shepherd ' s-purse ; the  young  leaves 
of  the  nettle;  the  broad  leaved  plantain  and  the  purslane,  each  of  which  has  its 
distinctive  flavor  which  may  be  new  and  agreeable  in  our  search  for  foods  to  supple- 
ment a restricted  v/ar-time  diet, 

Watercress  is  an  old  standby  and  so  are  the  seeds  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  sunflower  v/hich  were  standard  articles  of  diet  among  the  American  Indians,  V/ild 
garlic  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  cultivated  variety.  The  root  of  the  sun- 
flower-like plant,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  is  still  valued  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
from  v;hich  the  plant  was  once  imported  as  a food  crop.  Young  sprigs  of  the  evening 
primrose  are  used  as  a salad  in  the  southern  mountains  but  perhaps  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  unexpected  food  source  among  our  common  weeds  is  that  very  troublesome  and 
repellent  plant  the  great  burdock.  The  spring  shoots  of  the  burdock  are  peeled  and 
eaten  raw  or  served  in  salads.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  stalks,  stripped 
of  their  skin,  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  a vegetable  and  the  root  of  the  plant,  peeled, 
sliced  and  boiled  is  a standard  vegetable  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient, 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  American  weeds  is  the  plant  kno’vn  as  lambs '- 
quarters.  Its  blue-green  leaves  can  be  seen  in  city  yards,  on  dump  piles,  and  along 
country  roads  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  The  leaves  of  lambs ' -quarters  make  a 
delicious  substitute  for  our  standard  greens  though  they  must  be  boiled  in  two  'vaters. 
The  numerous  seeds  on  the  plant  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  buckwheat. 

The  list  of  Pennsylvania  weeds  that  are  not  only  suitable  but  desirable  for 
human  food  is  a very  long  one.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  use  only  v;ell  known 
plants  for  food  purposes  and  the  list  given  above  has  been  selected  as  representing 
the  most  common  and  best  known  of  cur  edible  roadside  weeds.  In  a time  like  this 
when  farm  labor  needs  to  be  concentrated  on  the  most  necessary  irops,  both  city  and 
country  people  can  do  something  to  relieve  the  drain  on  our  farm  production  by  look- 
ing around  their  ov/n  fields  and  dooryards  for  the  food  sources  that  have  existed 
there  unclaimed  for  many  generations. 
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Pennsylvania’s  leading  part  in  providing  the  sinews  of  war  to  America’s  arm^^d 
forces  is  made  possible  by  the  State’s  remarkable  facilities  for  transportation  of 
every  modern  kind. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  the  finest  stretch  of  protected  highv.'ay  in  the 
western  world,  Ilore  than  4^,000  miles  of  State  highway  and  rural  roads  and  .more 
than  ,000  miles  of  tovmship  roads  provide  motor  access  to  every  part  of  this 
Conmonwealth,  with  a total  m.ileage  that  would  extend  three  times  around  the  equator 
of  the  earth  or  stretch  one-third  of  the  distance  between  o'jr  pLanet  and  the  moon. 

In  the  total  mileage  of  its  State  highways  and  their  urban  extensions,  Penn- 
sylvania exceeds  all  of  the  New  England  states  and  also  exceeds  all  of  the  Pacific 

states  or  all  of  the  East  South  Central  states.  In  the  length  of  its  surfaced 

roads  Pennsylvania  again  exceeds  all  f^ew  England  and  also  exceeds  the  com.bined 
mileage  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  In  total  mileage  of 
all  roads,  including  both  township  and  state  controlled  highways,  Pennsylvania  ex- 
ceeds all  other  states  in  our  Union, 

Pennsylvania’s  railroads  Inve  a total  length  of  more  than  10,000  miles.  This 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  railroads  of  either  Italy  or  Swnden  and  is  about  equal 
to  the  total  mileage  of  Japan,  It  is  also  greater  than  the  mileage  of  all  New  Eng- 
land and  than  the  combined  mnleages  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 

In  addition  to  the  State’s  steam  railroads  there  are  also  2,300  miles  of  elec- 
tric railroads  and  also  a system  of  motor  bus  lines  which  covers  mere  than 
miles  of  highway.  This  is  the  largest  highwaj^  mileage  for  met  or  bus  transportation 
of  any  state  in  our  Union. 

These  combined  transportation  facilities  for  both  labor  and  the  materials  of 

war  have  enabled  the  State’s  great  resources  of  ravj  materials  and  its  imiiiense  pro- 

ductive facilities  to  be  utilized  to  full  efficiency  at  the  hour  of  our  Nation’s 
need , 
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After  the  close  of  the  present  i;ar  or  as  soon  as  nnr ostricteci  travel 
is  again  possible  in  the  East,  Pen^'sylvania  will  have  t’vo  renarkable  scenic  areas 
to  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  our  Comiaonv/eal th. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Canal  from  Easton  to 
just  above  Trenton  became  part  of  the  State's  park  s^^stem  only  two  years  ago,  and 
the  full  development  of  that  beautiful  inland  waterway  as  a camping  and  recrea- 
tional area  v.dll  make  the  whole  eastern  border  of  Bucks  Countv  a niecca  for  canoeist 

</ 

and  hikers  and  possibly  a center  fo'  vdnter  sports, 

A more  recent  acquisition,  the  wild  and  romantic  area  surrounding 
Ricketts’  Glenn  in  Wyoming  County  has  been  little  known  to  the  general  public. 

This  densely  wooded  glen  along  the  falls  of  Kitchen  Creek  includes  seven  miles  of 
cascades  and  more  than  thirty  waterfalls  in  its  thousand  f^et  of  descent  and  has 
frequently  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of  'woodland  scenery 
in  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,  I-arhs  along  the  streams  give  the  visitor 
beautiful  views  of  this  wild  and  unspoiled  area  of  Pennsylvania's  ancient  forest. 
The  post-war  world  vdll  doubtlessly  hold  many  vjonders  achieved  b}' 
man  but  none  is  likely  to  provide  more  pleasure  or  profit  to  the  p/oople  of  the 
Commonwealth  than  these  scenes  of  mtural  beauty  v;hose  care  and  preservation  will 
be  one  of  the  State's  important  dutitis  in  the  post-vjar  years. 
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Pennsylvania  contains  more  families  and  more  family  d”'elling 'units  tl'an 
all  of  Ne’i'  England,  The  State's  families  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  nujiiber 
at  a rate  m.uch  greater  than  the  increase  in  ^/opulation  'icich,  of  course^  means  that 
our  average  family  is  becoming  smaller.  By  1940,  at  f^.e  time  of  f/ie  last  census, 
the  average  size  of  a family  in  the  Co?iir:iomvealth  v:as  3*9  as  compared  'v'ith  4,3  in 
1930  and  4.5  in  1920. 

The  average  Pennsylvania  family,  des^.ite  f'is  decline  in  size,  remains 
larger  than  is  true  "or  any  of  the  Nea;  England,  '"iddle  Atlantic,  or  East  :'^orth 
Central  states. 

Pennsylvania' s larger  family  size  as  compared  to  any  of  its  neigl’icoring 
states  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  modern  facilities.  In  1940  these  2,517,^40 
families  of  Pennsylvania  ovned  1,859^394  passenger  arto mobiles  - one  car  for  every 

one  'and  cne-t'  ird  fai'nilies  in  the  Commonwealth.  New-  York  State  in  the  last  census 

* 

had  one  motor  car  for  every  1.5  families  and  Massachusetts  one  for  every  2.9 
families . 


That  Pennsylvania's  family  size,  like  that  of  the  United  States  as  a w'hole, 
is  steadily  grov;ing  smaller  does,  ho-z^ever,  emphasize  that  one  of  the  larger  tasks 
confronting  us  in  the  post--ar  v/orld  v/ill  be  the  creation  of  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  dw/ellings  to  meet  the  needs  of  cur  gro'-ing  number  of  ’'"amiliss,  and  also 
perhaps  of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  motor  cars  to  ,jrovide  our  people  '‘-ith 
adequate  transportation. 
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TIIE  DANGEROUS  AGE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Gonmierce 

The  most  dangerous  age  for  a man  so  far  as  accidental  death  is  concerned, 
is  the  period  from  age  50  to  54.  This  is  true  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a 's/hole.  A prize  might  safely  be  offered  ho'-ever,  for  the  best  guess 
as  to  the  most  dangerous  age  in  a voman's  life.  An  analysis  of  census  data  in 
regard  to  both  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  made  by  the  State  Pla:m.ing  Board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  reveals  t::.at  it  is  in  the  ages  between 
So  and  84  that  tiie  largest  number  of  accidents  occur  to  v/omen. 

An  investigation  of  all  types  of  accidental  death  discloses  the  fact  that 
except  for  automobile  accidents,  the  largest  numf'er  of  fatal  injuries  are  due  to 
falling,  and  that  this  fact  accounts  for  th.e  very  high  fatalities  among  women  of 
from  75  to  90.  In  these  ages  women  are  nore  t'-an  t^-ice  as  prone  to  fatal  falls 
than  are  m.en,  although  in  earlier  ages  the  mortality  from  falls  is  very  aaach  higher 
for  men  than  for  women.  It  is  only  after  age  65  t'lat  the  proportion  changes  and 
the  number  of  fatal  falls  that  occur  to  -'omen  is  greater  t''.an  that  of  tliose  occur- 
ring to  men. 

Interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  accidents  from 
various  causes  may  prove  hov-  haselees  are  some  of  our  '-ell  established  sig^ersti- 
tions.  In  the  whole  United  States  in  1940,  only  100  persons  vcere  killed  by  snake 
bite  or  by  other  poisonous  animals.  The  c’lances  of  death  from  s-ch  a cause  in  any 
given  year  are  less  t-an  one  in  one  million.  Lightning  is  het'-een  t'.ree  and  four 
times  as  dangerous  but  even  there,  the  chances  are  ao;,roximc,.tely  half  that  of  death 
by  electric  currents  or  by  excessive  heat.  The  danger  of  being  killed  in  a motor 
vehicle  accident  is  about  ninety  times  as  great  as  the  danger  of  being  struck  by 
lightning,  and  about  five  hundred,  times  as  great  as  that  of  being  killed  by  a 
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poisonous  snake.  Generally  speaking  there  is  three  times  as  high  a danger  of  being 
poisoned  by  the  exhaust  of  your  motor  car  as  of  being  struck  by  lightning  and  ten 
times  as  great  a danger  from  the  exhaust  gas  as  of  succumbing  to  the  attack  of  a 
rattlesnake,  water  moccasin  or  copperhead. 

rhile  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  every  type 
of  danger,  one  should  not  permit  a dread  of  venomous  reptiles  to  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  outdoor  life  and  perhaps  the  best  assu.roLnce  against  such 
a feeling  is  to  recall,  as  one  enters  the  v'oods,  that  the  danger  of  a fatal  snake 
bite  is  far  less  than  the  danger  of  being  hung  or  executed  in  the  electric  chair. 

Danger  of  drov'ning  is  far  greater  than  that  from  most  other  outdoor 
hazards,  but  far  less  than  that  of  household  accidents  and  approximately  one-sixth 
that  of  accidents  in  a motor  car. 
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PLASTICS  FROM  COAL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania’s  ,coaI  is  going  to  war.  Coal  is  furnishing  the  fuel  to 
run  our  factories,  our  railroads  and  to  smelt  our  steel.  It  is  also  being  trans- 
formed into  a key  war  material,  "Plastics", 

Modern  alchemists  are  rearranging  the  carton  and  hydrogen  locked  in 
Pennsylvania’s  coal  millions  of  years  ago  and  are  creating  nev/  substances  that 
make  possible  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  war  production. 

Shatterproof  substances  clearer  than  glass  are  made  from  coal.  Lenses, 
dials,  gun  turrets,  and  noses  for  bombers  are  all  being  rolled  or  shaped  from 
this  nev'  material. 

Other  substances  derived  from  coal  have  special  electrical  properties 
which  make  possible  the  radios,  submarine  and  airplane  detectors,  the  electrical 
equipment  in  trucks,  tanks,  airplanes  and  ships.  New  efficiencies  and  abilities 
to  withstand  front  line  abuse  are  gained  in  addition  to  new  speeds  in  production. 

Gears  and  bearings  for  the  machines  of  v/ar,  as  well  as  machinery  for 
their  production,  are  being  made  from  these  products  that  come  from  coal. 

Conduits  and  pipes,  airplanes  of  wood  bonded  ’-'ith  coal  tar  resins,  bomb 
fins,  submarine  battery  holders,  machine  gun  carriers  and  even  cartridge  shells 
are  only  a fevr  of  the  countless  objects  and  materials  for  war  that  are  being 
made  from  plastics  created  from  coal  and  its  by-products. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  country's  leading  coal  producing  State,  it  is 
logical  that  the  plastics  industry  should  be  rapidly  expanding.  Already  68  firms 
in  the  Keystone  State  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  fabrication  of  plastics 
and  plastic  products  for  use  in  war. 
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Pennsylvania’s  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victory  gardens  this  year  have 
made  the  people  of  the  Commonv/ealth  more  conscious  of  the  v.^eather  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  generation.  This  is  particularly  true  since  the  shortage  of  gasoline 
compels  us  to  make  so  many  of  our  journeyings  on  foot. 

Strange  theories  are  abroad  to  account  for  the  ’vet  spring  of  1943.  Some 
believe  that  the  thunder  of  big  guns  and  the  smoke  of  battle  has  brought  on  this 
unseasonable  weather.  There  is  little  ground  for  these  speculations,  although  it 
is  true  that  in  modern  times  great  volcanic  eruptions  like  that  of  Krakatoa  have 
produced  dust  clouds  high  in  the  upper  air  which  resulted  in  brilliant  sunsets  for 
many  months  after  over  the  v/hole  area  of  the  ’rorld. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any  man-made  phenomenon  has  ever  greatly 
affected  Pennsylvania's  u'eather.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  tlie  rainfall  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  varied  between  the  extremes  of  28,8  inches  in  1930  and  46,6  inches 
in  1937.  Such  yearly  variations  may  well  be  said  to  be  normal  for  that  most 
changeable  of  all  natural  phenomena  the  weather. 

Today  we  are  far  more  interested  in  sunshine  than  in  lain,  since  've  have 
had  so  little  of  it  in  the  past  three  months.  It  may,  hov/ever,  console  us  to  kno’-’ 
that  over  a forty-year  period  Pennsylvania  has  had  a daily  average  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  of  sunshine  throughout  the  summer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  and  on 
the  average  enjoys  more  hours  of  summer  sunshine  than  does  the  State  of  Florida  and 
as  much  as  the  coast  of  California, 

Even  though  our  dividends  of  growing  weather  are  somevdiat  in  arrears  so 

far  this  spring,  the  probabilities  are  that  before  the  year  closes  things  ':dll  have 
evened  up  and  the  crop  of  sunburns  will  be  as  heavy  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  ten 
years , 
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RELEASED  FOR  .'UBLIC ATION , THURSDAY,  JUHE:  194?. 

KNO'_  YOUR  STATE 
(V/eekly  Series  Release  ft  33*^) 

HOT'  '-'E  SPEM)  OUR  MONEY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor!  Insert  mine  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  t’le  Department  of  Commerce, 

A comparison  of  the  sales  in  Pennsylvania  retail  stores  dvring  the  I'ast 
eight  months  reveals  interesting  changes  in  Pennsylvania's  buying  habits. 

In  September  1942  the  sales  in  all  Pennsylvania  indej-endent  retail  stores 
was  four  percent  lo\^er  than  it  had  been  in  September  1^41,  !^ven  as  late  as  January 
of  this  year  sales  v/ere  off  six  percent  as  compared  with  the  year  befo’^e.  In 
February  the  dollar  volume  of  Pennsylvania  sales  began  to  rise  quite  sharply  and  has 
continued  to  rise  through  the  spring  of  1943.  Ry  April  th'-''  dollar  sales  re-orted 
totaled  $44,410,000  as  compared  with  $32,463,000  in  January.  In  April  t!  e largest 
increases  in  dollar  sales  were  in  clotliing  stores,  particularly  in  stores  suj^.plying 
the  family  trade  or  './omen’s  wear.  The  next  largest  percentage  increase  over  the 
year  before  is,  strangely  enough,  in  the  sale  of  motor  car  accessories  where  the 
dollar  sales  had  increased  2'J%  over  last  April,  Confectionery  stores  and  restau- 
rants each  increased  their  dollar  volume  by  253-5  shoe  stores  by  24;-,|  florist  and 
je-'velry  stores  by  between  21?=  and  225^,'  whil.?  drinking  places  and  dry  goods  stores 
had  an  increase  of  20%,  At  no  time  in  1943  did  the  sale  of  men’s  clothing  increase 
as  much  as  the  sale  of  'vomen’s  clothing  as  compared  'oith  tlie  previous  year,  '^^he 
percentage  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  jewelry  and  candy  was  always  far  greater 
than  that  for  hardware,  sporting  goods,  or  men's  clothing. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  obviously  a result  of  rationing  and  t!ie  in- 
creased employment  of  women,  but  the  fact  that  sales  of  lumber,  building  materials, 
furniture,  sporting  goods,  hard’-'are,  radios,  and  house'iold  appliances  have  s'^.c/'n 
a consistent  decline  for  the  past  eight  months  is  strong  evidence  that  a large 
consumer  demand  is  being  accumulated  for  such  materials  or  supplies,  T’lese  develop- 
ing shortages  in  du.rable  goods  provide  an  important  back  log  for  post-'vvar  i.ndi'stry 
and  employment , 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JEME  24,  194 3.. 

KNO^f  your  state 

(’■Rickly  Scri..s  R„lcr,sc  ^337  ) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  SHOEL AKERS  INCRSA.SE  OUTPUT 

Prcprred  for  thn  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  t’lc  Strte  Planning  Board  of  the  Dep'-rtnent  of  Commerce. 

The  recent  public  eagerness  to  make  use  of  ration  coupon  17  has  empha- 
sized the  imi.;ortance  of  one  of  those  necessities  of  modern  life  which  we  g.n. rally 
take  for  granted. 

P^.‘nnsylvania  has  in  recent  years  greatly  increas^.d  its  output  of  men's 
and  women's  foot’^'-car.  Between  1940  anri  1941  the  increaLsed  production  araountc.’d  to 
nearly  10,000,000  pairs.  The  1941  production,  the  largest  over  recorded  until  that 
date,  was  valued  at  more  than  $56,000,000.  In  that  year  more  than  14,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians were  employed  in  shoe  manufacture  in  the  Coramoirvcalth. 

Pennsylvania' s recent  gro’dh  in  this  industry  is  a good  oxcjnple  of  the 
modern  trend  to’vard  making  the  fullest  use  of  local  raw/  materials,  since  t}.ij  Com- 
raonv/ealth  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  t'vo  groat  Ic'^.thcr  ):roducing  states  in 
the  Union.  lioro  than  l6^  of  all  American  leather  is  tanned  a.nd  finished  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  important  position  in  tl^is  industry  was  due  originally  to  the  great 
forests  of  hemlock  trees  v/hich  covcr'.al  so  many  million  acres  of  the  State’s  area. 
Hemlock  bark  was  of  such  great  importance  in  the  tanning  of  leather  that  a great 
industry  developed  at  points  accessible  to  the  products  of  this  groaE  forest. 

In  the  course  of  time,  methods  of  tanning  and  finishing  leather  vr^;rc 
chf^nged  by  modern  technology  but  the  traditions  reiiV'ancd  and  Pennsylvania  has  main- 
tained its  place  in  the  production  of  this  material,  now  so  vital  for  both  civi- 
lian and  military  needs.  That  the  Corrimonvi/calth  has  increased,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing its  production  of  shoos,  and  that  the  industry  is  noi^  activt..  in  sixteen 
counties  of  the  State,  promises  to  be  one  important  item  in  the  Post-'''er  prosperity 
of  the  Coramonv^ealth,  For  however  greatly  fashions  may  chnnge,  the  conta.ct  of  the 
human  feet  with  Moth':,r  Earth  is  one  of  the  fev/  things  that  v/e  can  reasonably  pre- 
dict adll  continue  on  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

Some  forms  of  Post-47ar  Planning  show  symptoms  of  needing  to  be  brought 
down  to  solid  earth,  but  Pennsylvania's  continued  grourth  in  the  boot  and  shoe:  in- 
dustries is  certainly  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  manufactures  of  tl:e  Common’vealth 
will  be  starting  off  on  solid  ground,  - 30  “ 
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RELEA.SED  FOR  PUBLIC/ITIOM , THURSDAY,  JULY  1,  1943 


KNOW  YrUR  STATS 
(’Weekly  Series  Release  ^'338) 

IMTERSTATE  COOPERATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  CoiiTrnerce, 

The  recent  convention  of  State  Governors  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  headlined 
the  rising  importance  of  Interstate  Cooperation  in  dealing  with  the  proble^as  of  war 
and  post-war  living  in  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  among  the  first  of  the  American  States  in  its 
interest  in  such  efforts,  Pennsylvania's  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation  of 
which  Floyd  Chalfant,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  Chairman  has  been  particularly 
active  in  dealing  with  problems  of  interstate  trade  barriers,  and  interstate  truck 
regulations.  Other  problems  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  include  avia- 
tion, flood  control,  water  pollution,  highway  safety,  conflicting  taxation,  liquor 
control,  social  security,  and  public  relief. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania's  leading  rivers  either  flo'^  into  or 
out  of  other  states  or  follow  the  State's  boundary  line,  our  Commonwea.lth  has  been 
particularly  active  on  three  regional  commissions  which  deal  v/ith  the  problems  of 
the  Delaware,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Potomac  rivers.  Typical  of  these  commissions  is 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  frequently  referred  to  as 
Incodel,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Nev;  York 
and  New  Jersey, 

Conditions  threatening  the  purity  and  flow  of  the  water  of  interstate 
rivers  naturally  affect  the  interest  of  all  the  states  concerned,  and  the  type  of 
cooperation  being  developed  in  solving  such  problems  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  new  instrument  of  Government  which  has  been  developing  to  deal  v;ith  problems 
concerning  neighboring  States, 

Looking  back  over  the  long  course  of  American  history  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia  which  has  given  us  our 
present  form  of  Government  grew  out  of  a conference  at  Mount  Vernon  in  17'35  between 
representatives  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  regard  to  interstate  prob- 
lems involving  the  Potomac  river.  - 30  - 


RELEASED  EOF.  FUBLICATIOF,  TFTJRSDAY,  cF^LY  8,  1948 

( 

ICUR  STATS 
(■'eekly  Series  Release  7-389) 

PSir'SYLVANIA'S  OIL  OIF’PUT  DCUBIFS  SIFCS  ’''CFLD  '"AR  I 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  year  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Pennsylvania's  oil  field,  t’le  first  ever  developed  in  the  worl  % reduces 
America's  highest  grade  of  lubricating  oil.  The  speed  at  ^ehich  t'le  A-.ierican  vnar 
machine  is  non'-  operating  as  -"fell  as  the  requirements  of  airplanes,  tanks,  and 
vessels  makes  the  unique  properties  of  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  an  i^'mort^nt 
asset  in  maintaining  American  production  and  efficiency. 

In  the  first  year  of  "'orld  '"''ar  I Pennsi'^lvania  ■■-ells  ^reduced  7j738jOOC 
barrels  of  the  very  high  grade  crude  for  \diich.  the  State  has  become  famous.  .At 
that  time,  after  a life  of  58  years,  it  ap^.eared  that  Penns'.’ Ivania' s oil  field, 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  m^as  rapidly  declining  in  its  production.  I';  the  succeed- 
ing 26  years  an  intensive  rogr^n  of  research  by  the  Pennsylvania  crude  oil 
^.-roducers  has  led  to  develop.'.ient s in  water  flooding  and  pressure  puinping  in  the 
Pennsylvania  field  which  have  greatly  increased  production.  As  a result  of  this 
research,  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
points  out,  Pennsylvania ' s j.roduction  in  1942  was  more  than  twice  that  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  before, 

'■diile  Pennsylvania' s ^resent  output  of  about  17,000,00C  barrels  a year  is 
but  a snail  part  of  the  National  total,  its  importance  is  far  greater  than  t'/e 
figures  suggest,  for  t’  is  very  hig’'-  viscosity  oil  j^roduc^d  in  the  Keystone  State 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  most  valuable  type  of  .mineral  oil  ever  dis- 
covered, Even  on  a quantity  basis,  hc'^ever,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Europe  only  Roimiania  and  Russia  have  an  oil  production  greater  tkian  Penns'/lvania, 
and  that  the  State's  annual  output  is  today  equal  to  l/3  o.f  all  tliat  availab'J.e 
to  the  ^xis  po'.'^ers  in  Europe. 


RELEASED  FOR  PUBLIC A.TION , THURSDAY,  JULY  15,  19^3 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^S^-OT 

PENNSYLV/INIA  HOkISSPUN 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  yoi'r  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

One  prograjn  of  war  time  activity  which  is  gaining  in  popularity  throughout 
the  State  is  the  home  spinning  of  Pennsylvania  native  'vool.  Because  of  the  heavy 
demands  made  by  the  army  and  navy  on  our  domestic  wool  supply,  and  the  shortage 
of  shipping  from  such  great  wool  producing  countries  as  Australia,  a large  part 
of  the  wool  for  making  America's  clothing  for  next  ’f.dnter  will  have  to  come  from 
reclaimed  material. 

While  Pennsylvania  is  not  one  of  the  great  v^ool  producing  states  in  the 
Union,  it  is  famous  as  a center  for  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  ’vhich  produce  a 
fine,  long  staple  wool  particularly  v;ell  adapted  to  hand  spinning. 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  the  spinning  wheel  permits  the  use  of  even  small 
quantities  of  native  wool  for  the  making  of  yarns  for  knitting  and  weaving  into 
garments.  A ne^'^  and  very  simple  hand  spinning  v/heel  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  and  also  a spinning  device  which  may  be  used 
as  an  attachment  to  a sewing  machine* 

Many  'vho  are  not  able  othencise  to  participate  in  the  vrar  effort  may  be  able 
in  t''is  way  to  do  useful  work  that  supplements  the  production  of  our  war-burdened 
industries.  Such  spinning  also  provides  a possibility  for  useful  and  profitable 
post-war  employment  for  older  people. 

Recent  demonstrations  in  Philadelphia  have  proved  that  yarns  spun  from  dog 
or  angora  cat  combings  can  be  made  into  handsome  and  practical  garments,  thus  sup- 
plementing our  supply  of  wool  at  a time  of  great  scarcity. 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  promoting  a prog- 
ram of  home  spinning  and  v^eaving  of  cloth  from  native  materials,  h’herever  there  is 
a sizable  group  interested  in  this  project  the  Department  has  announced  that  it  "'ill 
send  a representative  to  give  a talk  and  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of 
these  home  crafts. 
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KN£W  YOUR  STATE 
Tv/eekly  Series  Release 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  PLACE  I^N  PLASTICS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Many  writers  on  post-war  conditions  in  America  believe  that  the  coming 

age  in  American  industry  will  go  down  into  history  as  the  age  of  plastics.  The 

necessities  of  war  have  lead  to  very  rapid  developments  in  the  plastic  industry, 

but  the  full  effect  of  those  developments  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  our  peace  time 

life  and  habits.  iVhat  plastics  may  do  to  change  the  patterns  of  industry  is  still 

for  the  future  to  determine. 

a 3 

Meanwhilcjy'it  is  pointed  out  in  a forthcoming  issue  of  "Pennsylvania 
Planning",  a publication  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce,  this  Commonwealth  is  in  a particularly  fortunate  position  in  regard  to 
this  new  and  important  ihdustry.  Coal,  oil,  coke  by-products,  natural  gas,  and 
limestone  are  important  sources  for  most  of  the  materials  which  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  plastics.  Pennsylvania  has  all  of  these  resources  and  products  in 
quantity.  It  is  also  one  of  the  leaders  in  oil  refining.  From  these  various  sources 
are  obtained  the  organic  products  which  are  vital  to  the  plastic  industry,  \7ood 
and  wood  waste  products  from  the  13,000,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania  forests  can 
supply  many  of  the  materials  that  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  plastics.  So 
also  can  the  v/aste  liquors  from  sulphite  process  wood  pulp  manufacture,  a cause  of' 
much  present  day  stream  pollution. 

Agricultural  products, such  as  soy  beans  and  farm  by-products,  such  as 
grain  hulls  and  straw,  as  v/ell  as  casein  precipitated  from  skimmed  milk,  offer 
another  source  for  plastic  materials.  This  fact  is  important  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Commonwealth  since  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  'hgri«ultural  and 
dairy  states. 

The  United  States  leads  all  other  nations  in  the  development  and  use  of 
plastics  and  is  certain  to  become  the  leading  Nation  in  the  application  of  plastics 
to  all  sorts  of  industrial  uses.  In  this  development  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  certainly  assume  a leading  part. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JULY  29,  19^3 


K N 0 ^7  YOUR  STATE 
(7/eekly  Series  Release 

Cf.SUALTIES  ON  Tff'  HOLE  FRONT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

The  dangers  of  war  are  not  all  confined  to  the  zones  of  military  opera 
tion  even  nere  in  Pennsylvania  where  we  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  bombing 
and  invasion.  The  speed  and  pressure  of  war  industry  and  the  employment  of  in- 
experienced v;orkers  on  high-speed  machines  result  in  a great  increase  in  indus- 
trial accidents  during  every  period  of  war.  Worker  accidents  in  the  Uni.ted  State 
now  are  more  than  2,000,000  a year  and  have  greatly  exceeded  the  casualty  rates 
on  the  battlefront. 

As  Pennsylvania  is  contributing  more  of  its  productive  resources  to 
the  war  effort  than  any  other  American  State,  injuries  in  Pennsylvania  industry 
are  bound  to  be  high,  and  the  11,051  industrial  accidents  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  month  of  May  194-3  are  one  measure  of  the  heavy  price  which  workers  on  the 
home  front  are  paying  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  be  amply  supplied  v/ith 
the  materials  of  v/ar. 

In  recent  months  the  highest  number  of  injuries  have  been  occurring 
in  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  in  the  coal  mines,  in  the  manufacture  of  transpor- 
tation equipment,  and  in  building  construction.  The  total  in  non-manufacturing 
industries  for  the  month  of  May  is  greater  than  in  manufacturing,  and  more  injur- 
ies occurred  among  employes  of  retail  stores  than  among  all  the  workers  of  the 
State’s  12,000  miles  of  railways.  Electricity,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  instruments  of  modern  progress,  accounts  for  a surpris- 
ing small  number  of  accidents  in  the  Commonwealth,  only  three-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  all  the  State's  accidents  occurring  as  a result  of  the  use  of  electrical 
apparatus « 
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Despite  the  heavy  toll  ivhich  accidents  of  all  types  are  taking  in  the 
National  '/ar  effort,  it  is  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
safety  patrols  and  inspection  services  operated  by  the  State  Government  that 
the  number  of  fatal  injuries  is  shov/ing  a gratifying  decline. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  a considerable  reduction  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  of  all 
types  has  been  reported  for  the  first  four  months  of  19^3  by  the  State's  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics,  Slower  driving  and  the  declining  use  of  automobiles  have 
led  to  a drop  of  more  than  15^  in  the  State's  fate.!  motor  vehicle  accidents  be- 
tvireen  January  and  April,  1943>  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Fatal  auto- 
mobile accidents  show  an  even  more  drastic  decline  over  the  first  four  months  of 
1942,  the  number  dropping  from  539  in  1942  to  329  in  1943  a decline  of  37/', 

V/hile  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  use  our  cars  freely  during  this 
year,  it  should  be  gratifying  to  realize  that  some  three  or  four  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania men,  women,  and  children  are  today  alive  v;ho  would  probably  have  been  killed 
on  our  high\mys  had  our  cars  been  operating  at  former  speeds  and  without  -.Tar-time 
restrictions « 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  if343) 

ANTHRACITE  COAL'S  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  1942  a large  section  of  the  American  public  rediscovered  Pennsylvania 
anthracite.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  demand  was  greater  than  the 
supply.  The  production  of  more  than  60,000,000  tons  in  1942  was  the  largest  in 
twelve  years,  despite  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  anthracite  miners  are  nov/ 
in  the  armed  forces  and  that  employment  in  the  industry  had  fallen  to  a total  of 
only  82,000  men,  a loss  of  nearly  6,000  miners  since  1941, 

For  twenty-five  years  follov/ing  the  first  World  War  the  output  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  declined,  not  because  of  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  that 
fuel,  but  because  of  a rise  in  the  use  of  fuel  oil  for  the  heating  of  eastern 
homes.  The  development  of  automatic  anthracite  stokers  was  a more  difficult  pro- 
blem than  that  of  devising  pressure  burners  for  fuel  oil.  Before  the  mechanical 
stoker  had  been  perfected  domestic  oil  burners  were  in  general  use  and  a trend 
away  from  anthracite  was  established  which  continued  until  last  year. 

The  anthracite  industry  is  taking  advantage  of  its  present  opportunity  in 
an  extensive  program  of  research  in  tlie  improvement  of  automatic  firing  equipment 
and  in  the  use  of  anthracite  for  many  industrial  purposes  including  the  manufacture 
of  activated  carbon  and  the  production  of  water  gas*  Other  possibilities  for 
anthracite  in  the  manufacture  of  plastics  and  synthetic  products  are  still  in 
their  infancy. 

The  present  demand  for  hard  coal  and  the  interest  being  shown  in  the  in- 
dustry in  the  development  and  improvement  of  anthracite  burning  devices  for  all 
types  of  homes  and  industrial  plants  will,  it  is  hoped,  herald  a rebirth  of  the 
industry  in  the  fires  of  war.  If  that  proves  true,  it  is  not  only  the  people  in 

the  anthracite  region  itself  who  will  be  benefited  but  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
one  State  in  the  Union  which  possesses  the  largest  known  supply  of  one  of  the 
world's  important  sources  of  fuel  energy, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
O’^eekly  Series  Release^344-T 

PLARPIED  OR  SINGLE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Corm.ierce, 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  United  States  as  a whole  lends  special  interest  to  data  released  this 
month  by  the  United  States  Census  in  regard  to  the  marital  status  of  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  A reviev;  of  this  data  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  has  revealed  the  fact  that  while 
Pennsylvania’s  population,  between  1930  1940  increased  only  2. 8^=  the  total 

number  of  married  men  in  the  Commonwealth  increased  9.3^“  and  the  namber  of 
married  women  9.9^.  While  the  whole  number  of  people  in  Pennsylvania  was  about 
269,000  more  in  1940  than  in  1930,  there  v.'ere  391*000  more  married  people  in 
this  Commonwealth  in  1940  than  there  had  been  ten  years  before.  This  fact 
shows  that  the  recent  increase  in  marriages  is  not  wholly  a ^'■’’ar  tim.e  phenom.e- 
non  and  that  the  state  of  single  blessedness  has  become  less  and  less  popular 
with  Pennsylvanians  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years. 

Strangely  enough  Pennsylvania  contains  some  6,000  more  married 
men  than  married  women  and  also  some  5*000  more  married  vronien  living  alone 
than  married  men  existing  in  that  same  status. 

The  distribution  of  the  married  and  single  betv/een  the  ages  four- 
teen and  thirty-four  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that  eighty-seven  ’’men”  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  ninety-five  "women"  of  fourteen  are  listed  as  among 
the  married,  and  that  there  are  twelve  widov-s  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
four  widov'ers  of  those  same  tender  years. 


more  - 
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An  examination  of  the  Census  data  also  confirms  a fact,  ’vhich  is 
fairly  \vell  kno'-m,  that  members  of  the  sterner  sex,  'vhether  from  economic 

causes  or  otherwise,  enter  into  matrimony  much  more  slov;ly.  At  age  sixteen 

there  are  l84  married  males  and  1,243  married  females  in  the  Commoir^'ealth. 

At  age  eighteen  the  proportion  is  roughly  one  to  ten.  By  the  tv^entieth  year 
not  quite  7^  of  the  young  men  of  the  Commonwealth  are  m.arried,  'hiile  some  27/^ 
of  the  girls  have  become  brides,  but  despite  the  reluctance  just  alluded  to 
on  the  part  of  our  younger  men,  these  struggles  are  quite  hopeless,  for  at 

age  35  some  79w  of  the  State's  male  population  have  led  their  brides  to  the 

altar.  However,  it  still  rem*ains  true  that  at  no  time  up  to  age  35  are  there 
m.ore  married  men  than  women  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  period  between  40  and  44  years  of  age,  however,  the  number 
of  married  men  is  greater  than  the  number  of  married  women  by  about  10,000, 
and  each  age  group  from  then  onward  to  the  close  of  life  contains  far  more 
married  men  than  married  women. 
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KUO  '2  YOUR  STATS 
T'VeeUly  Series  Release  t!345) 

po’’t:r  for  victory 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  narne  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Cominerce, 

In  June,  1943}  povfer  plants  in  the  Common'Tealth  of  Pennsylvania  used  more 
than  900,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  production  of  electrical  energy  - the  largest 
coal  consumption  for  this  purpose  by  any  American  State.  In  tha.t  sarce  month  Penn- 
sylvania's output  of  electrical  energy  totaled  1,450,439}000  kilo’-'att  hours,  './hich 
is  the  second  largest  production  of  electrical  energy  by  any  State  in  the  Uation 
and  nearly  54/t  greater  than  the  electrical  output  of  all  six  of  the  Mei-  England 
States  combined* 

These  facts  emphasize  the  over'-’-helming  importance  ’.'hiC'i  electric  po’^er  is 
no’"  playing  in  the  production  of  materials  for  America's  part  in  this  global  v;ar. 
In  June,  1943  nearly  18,000,000,000  kilov/att  houms  of  electrical  en-rgy  ’mere  pro- 
duced by  the  pO':.''er  plants  of  the  United  States,  the  equivalent  o:"  ap^-.roximat ely 

24.000. 000.000  horsepower  hours  of  mechanical  energy.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  31^  in  the  Nation's  poner  production  since  1941,  ^-liic!:  is  a fair  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  American  industry  has  been  speeded  up  to  meet  the  dem.ands  of  "ar. 
This  tremendous  national  output  consumes  more  than  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  a month, 
more  than  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  m.ore  than  26,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas* 

To  form,  some  conception  of  the  cutj..ut  of  electrical  energy  represented  by 
the  National  total  production,  one  must  reduce  these  figures  to  familiar  ten.is, 
Arnerica's  daily  output  in  June  of  635}000,000  kilo'^/att  hours  is  sufficient  to  burn 

1.600.000. 000  forty  ’uatt  lamps  for  ten  hours  a.  day,  or  to  operate  one  average  size 
radio  receiving  set  tv/elve  hours  a day  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  or  to 
operate  nearly  1,000,000,000  electric  fans  during  working  hours. 

- more  - 
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In  the  tv/elve  months  ending  June  30,  194-3 > the  American  output  of 
electrical  energy,  a total  of  200,000,000,000  kilo’-fatt  hours,  represents  the 
largest  production  of  electrical  poorer  ever  attained  by  any  Nation  in  human  history. 
This  tremendous  capacity  of  the  po^ver  plants  of  United  States  makes  certain  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  forces  of  Democracy  in  this  great  ’lorld  ’‘'ar. 
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RSIrEA-SI^D  FOR  PUBLIC  ^TIOM,  THUFI  DAY,  lUUUST  26, 


KNO'7  YOUR  STATE 
(V'eekly  Series  Release,  3^6) 

'.^RE  IS  PSFT^SYL^.^i^'IA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Coninerce. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  have  very 
greatly  changed  and  the  geography  of  the  world  becomes  suddenly  subject  to  nev/ 
and  startling  interpretations.  Everyone  knows  v/here  Fennsj/'lvania  is  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  is  due  south  of  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  north  of  the  western  border  of  Venezuela,  Pennsylvania  is  due  west  from 
Portugal  and  Spain,  Philadelphia  is  very  close  to  the  latitude  of  Madrid,  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  of  southern  Italy  and  of  Constantinople,  Due  west  of 
us  lie  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  city  of  Peiping,  Straight  down  through  the  center 
oi  the  earth  the  antipodes  of  Pennsylvania  lies  some  500  miles  south\7est  of 
Australia  in  the  great  empty  reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  new  global  geography,  however,  Penn- 
sylvania is  just  half  "'ai'"  between  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  the  North  Pole 
and  in  fact  is  as  close  to  the  North  Pole  as  it  is  to  southern  Ireland  and  closer 
by  several  hundred  miles  to  the  North  Pole  than  it  is  to  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Our  boys  fighting  in  Sicily  are  only  fourteen  hours  a'r/ay  by  fast  airplane  travel 
steering  the  great  circle  course.  The  war  in  North  Africa  v.'as  only  twelve  hours 
av;ay  and  the  blitz  that  once  rained  down  over  Great  Britain  was  separated  from 
the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  only  by  the  short  length  of  an  eight -hour  working 
day's  travel  in  a modern  plane. 

The  fastest  Japanese  plane  .Mght  take  off  from  Kiska  Island  at  noon 
and  by  midnight  be  over  the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  In  the  same  short  inter- 
val it  v/ould  be  possible  to  fly  from  a Pennsylvania  airport  across  the  North  Pole 
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and  land  on  the  Northern  Steppes  of  Russia  or  to  fly  southeast  and  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parana  River  in  the  southernmost  Province  of  Brazil. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  at  the  crossroads  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial area  of  our  Nation  but  now,  separated  only  twenty-four  hours  of  fast 
plane  flight  from  the  South  Pole,  from  Bombay  in  India  from  Madagascar,  from 
the  Malay  States,  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  New  Zealand  or  Nev;  Guinea 
she  stands  almost  at  the  crossroads  of  the  ''''orld. 

No  scene  of  present  activity  i:'  this  ’’’orld-wide  ’"ar  is  more  than 
one  day's  journey  by  fast  plane  from  Penns  Ivania,  These  facts  sho  ’Id  remind 
us  that  war  is  closer  to  our  doors  today  than  at  any  time  since  I863  when  the 
Confederate  armies  reached  their  most  northern,  point  at  Camp  Hill  across  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Harrisburg, 

’Ihile  air  travel  at  three  hundred  miles  an  hour  is  ’/ell  below  the 
maximum  of  present  performance  by  the  fastest  planes  of  every  warring  nation , 
sustained  flight  at  such  rates  is  still  probably  imxpractical , But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  before  the  present  war  is  over  the  speed  of  sustained 
flight  by  heavy  planes  will  be  pushed  to  a point  v/here  the  time  of  travel  betv.^een 
PerunfeylVania  cities  and  thb  scenes  of  vrar-  will  be  even  less  than  that  indicated 
above,  • ■ ' . 
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RELE/VSED  FOR  PUBLIC/ITION , THURSDAY,  SEPTEIlBER  2,  1943 

KNO'U  YOUR  STATE 
0"eekly  Series  Release  4-347) 

'■'HAT  HAS  EECOkT]  OF  THE  AUTOI^OBIU:? 

Prepared  for  the  (Editort  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Corrjnerce, 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  passenger  cars  is  apparent  to  every  one. 

In  comparison  ^vith  pre-v.^ar  days  \*'e  are  apt  to  think  that  most  of  America's  cars 
have  been  sold  for  scrap  or  are  put  av/ay  under  dust  proof  covers  for  the  duration 
and  that  maybe  the  horse  and  buggy  might  come  back  to  stay. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  our  visibly  limited  use  of  automobiles 
we  are  still  holding  on  to  them,  waiting  for  the  day  when  we  can  again  become  a 
motoring  public.  As  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  actual  decrease  in  passenger  car  registrations  from  the  pre-war  days 
until  now  is  far  less  than  might  be  expected  considering  the  many  conditions  unfav- 
orable to  operating  a car. 

From  the  monthly  comparative  statement  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  f.Iotor 
Vehicles  of  the  Department  of  Revenue,  1,893>573  passenger  cars  v/ere  registered  up 
to  August  1st  during  the  pre-war  year  of  1941,  while  to  the  same  date  this  year, 
I>8l3,5l7  have  been  registered*  Although  this  indicates  280,056  fewer  passenger 
cars,  the  actual  decrease  in  the  two  years  is  only  slightly  over  14^*  The  rate  of 
decrease  however  has  been  mounting  each  year.  Between  1941  and  1942  the  rate  of 
drop  in  passenger  car  registrations  was  only  4,7^.  Betv-een  1942  and  1943  that  rate 
increased  to  10,6^,  Part  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  scrapping  of  old  cars  but 
some  concern  has  been  expressed  because  some  of  the  loss  is  due  to  purchase  of 
comparatively  new  Pennsylvania  cars  for  use  in  states  v;here  there  is  lack  of  trans- 
portation for  war  workers  and  perhaps  where  gasoline  restrictions  are  less  severe. 
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This  loss  may  be  serious  for  Pennsylvania  if  the  ^^'ar  is  prolonged  and  private  cars 
and  buses  now  in  use  reouire  replacement. 

Registrations  for  general  commercial  vehicles  have  decreased  only  6^ 
during  the  same  t^-^o  years  while  light  commercial  trucks  of  the  pick-up  variety 
have  increased  in  number  by  27^. 

For  those  who  have  to  stand  in  crowded  buses  there  is  some  solace  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  approximately  2000  more  buses  in  the  State  than  tv'O  years  ago 
This  represents  an  increase  of  25^  but  as  we  well  know,  it  still  doesn't  guarantee 
a seat  for  everyone. 

Despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  men  and  vromen,  now  in 
the  Service,  are  driving  Uncle  Sam's  motor  vehicles  instead  of  their  O’rn,  there 
has  been  only  a decrease  in  the  number  of  operators'  licenses  during  these  past 
two  years, 

'”e  have  restricted  our  driving  for  the  duration  but  we  are  not  giving 
up  our  drivers'  permits  in  Pennsylvania  because  ve  do  not  ever  expect  or  intend  to 
go  oack  to  the  old  horse  and  buggy  days. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEwIBER  9,  19^3 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^3^^) 

TEN  MILLION  PENNSYLVANIANS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second  state  in  the  Nation  to  exceed  10 
million  population,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce.  This  point  was  reached  sometime  during 
1942,  The  only  other  state  in  the  Nation  reaching  the  10  million  mark  is  New 
York  which  attained  and  passed  this  point  sometime  during  the  decade  1910-1920. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  10  million  population,  one  has  only  to 
make  comparisons  v/ith  other  groups  of  states  and  countries.  Pennsylvania's  popu- 
lation exceeds  that  for  all  the  New  England  states.  It  is  more  than  the  Mountain 
or  Pacific  states  and  nearly  equals  those  in  the  East  South  Central  group.  The 
population  of  our  state  is  much  larger  than  that  of  many  of  the  countries  v/hose 
names  are  appearing  quite  frequently  in  the  news  of  the  day  - namely,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Netherlands  or  Sweden,  It  is  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  Denmark,  almost  equals  the  population  of  Canada  and  is  approximately  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Turkey  or  Yugoslavia, 

The  estimate  shows  that  our  Commonwealth's  population  increased  during 
the  period  from  April  1,  1940  to  August  1,  1942  more  than  half  the  total  increase 
for  the  state  during  the  decade  1930-1940,  During  the  two  and  one-third  year 
period  the  State  gained  144,217  in  population  or  more  than  the  total  population 
of  Iceland  or  the  state  of  Nevada. 

V/ar_time  population  shifts  have  not  similarly  affected  all  our  counties. 

While  some  counties  have  had  population  shifts  of  less  than  100  persons,  others 

ranged  from  a loss  of  over  28,000  to  a gain  of  nearly  95? 000,  The  communities  are 
presented  with  the  problem  of  determining  whether  or  not  these  shifts  are  going 
to  be  temporary  or  permanent  because  the  planning  of  their  future  development 
depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  present  changes. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
"^Aeekly  Series  Release  ^349) 

PEmSYLVANlA’S  SOUTHERN  EOHNDARY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Cornerce 

Imagine  Pennsylvania  without  its  large  and  imiiortant  cities  of  ihiladelph.ia 
and  Pittsburgh.  It  could  not  claim  to  have  ten  million  population  or  rank  second 
in  size  in  the  Nation.  This  condition  was  threatened  before  the  final  boundaries 
of  our  State  were  established.  If  it  had  become  a reality,  most  of  our  State’s 
present  industry  and  four-tenths  of  its  population  located  in  the  two  lai'ge 
cities  and  surround-'ng  areas  v/ould  now  be  parts  of  other  Estates. 

Large  areas  of  land  which  are  now  part  of  Penns3'’lvania  were  claimed  by 
Connecticut,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  These  disputes  lasted  for  many  years  and 
sometimes  resulted  in  bloodshed.  They  were  caused  mainly  by  ambiguous  or  faulty 
land  grant  descriptions  and  were  only  settled  by  arbitration  involving  grou.ps  of 
prominent  settlers  and  in  some  instances,  the  councils  and  rulers  of  England. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  our  State,  as  defined  by  the  Delaware  River,  -nd 
most  of  the  western  boundary,  a straight  line  extending  south  from  Lake  Erie,  were 
established  ’-ithout  much  difficulty.  The  southern  boundary,  hov/ever,  •■•ras  the  cause 
of  many  disputes  -uith  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Maryland,  represented  by  t’le  succes- 
sive Lords  Baltimore,  claimed  that  this  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  v/as  meant  to  be  at 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  which  crosses  the  State  just  north  of  Philadelphia 
and  at  one  time  sent  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Chester.  An 
agreement  ’'as  reached  finally  and  a line  called  the  Mason-Dixon,  beginning  at  a 
point  twelve  miles  from  New  Castle  and  extending  westward,  was  deemed  to  be  the 
southern  boundary. 

In  the  v.;est,  Virginia  claimed  territory  ’vhich  is  now  roughly  the  counties 
of  Allegheny,  'fashington  and  Greene.  At  that  time  both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
attempted  to  govern  and  this  conflict  of  jurisdiction  caused  fierce  dis/nites  among 
the  frontiersmen.  In  the  end  an  agreement  was  reached  establishing  tiie  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  by  extending  the  Mason-Dixon  line  v/estward  to  a point 
directly  south  of  -i'/here  the  western  boundary  touched  Ledce  Erie. 
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K N 2 I C IJ  R STATS 
(V/eekly  Series  Release 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  tlie  Department  of  Commerce 


Had  the  claim  made  several  hundred  years  ago  by  the  fhree  states,  Gonnecii- 
cu-'^ , Maryland  and  Virginia  been  upheld,  Pennsylvania  today  v^ould  have  been  merely  a 
narrow  strip  approximately  70  miles  wide  and  240  miles  lonm,  containing  neither 
Philadelphia  nor  Pittsburgh,  However,  after  many  years  of  controversy  v.rhich  some- 
I times  involved  bloodshed,  Pennsylvania  toward  the  end  of  the  l8th  century  +Rinally 
i became  a state  almost  rectangular  in  shape,  and  roughly  158  miles  wide  and  102 
' miles  long. 

When  our  Nation  vfos  being  colonized  many  cf*  the  charters  or  prants  of  loir' 
wore  vague  and  indefinite  with  respect  to  boundaries.  The  charter  under  which  th> 
Connecticut  settlers  operated,  vdiile  reasonably  definite  as  to  their  northern, 
eastern  and  southern  boundaries,  was  not  clear  concerning  tlie  limits  of  their 
western  boundary.  At  the  western  limit  of  their  colony  ■'vos  New  York,  or  New  Uethei 
lands  as  it  was  then  called,  which  was  well  established  by  the  Dutch.  Ho'vever, 
westward  from  New  York  v/as  an  expansive,  unsettled  territory  and  Connecticut  lost 
no  time  in  claiming  an  area  in  line  vdth  her  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
extending  across  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  on  through  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific  Coast, 

By  consulting  a map  it  will  be  noted  that  Pennsylvania's  present  northern 
boundary  closely  approximates  the  latitude  of  that  of  Connecticut.  Connecticut's 
southern  boundary  claim  extended  south  to  a p>oint  just  north  o:*^  the  junction  of  the 
north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury,  The  NeA'?  England  State 
had  alMvays  protected  this  territory  by  force  and  it  was  the  scene,  especially  in  the 
'Wyoming  Valley,  of  much  strife.  It  was  not  until  1782  that  a final  decision  favor- 
ing Pennsylvania  was  made  by  a committee  of  Congress. 


more  - 


>. 
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After  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  v/as  established  as  a straight 
line  extending  from  the  Dela’-fare  River  on  t’le  east  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  v.'estj  it 
was  discovered  that  Pennsylvania  had  but  a few  miles  of  lake  coast  and.  no  yort. 
Negotiations  were  begun  to  acquire  what  was  tlien  known  to  be  the  Presou'ile 
Triangle  vdnich  was  not  claimed  by  any  state.  The  U.  S.  Government  purchased  this 
area  from  the  Indians  and  in  fulfillment  of  a contract ^ resold  the  land  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1792. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  S=?ries  Release  fr35l) 

POST-WAR  PLANNING  THAT  STARTS  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

One  Pennsylvania  community  has  taken  post-war  planning  out  of  the  global 
dimension  and  brought  it  dow^n  to  the  grass  roots  in  a v;ay  that  deserves  to  be  head 
line  new's. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  post-\'<-ar  eraplojmient  for  its  citizens, 
the  Upper  Perkiomen  Board  of  "^rade  is  making  a canvass  of  all  the  skills  represent 
ed  by  the  entire  labor  forces  of  the  community.  This  in  itself  is  a fcr-^ard  look- 
ing step  in  dealing  with  the  post-war  labor  problems  of  any  Pennsylvania  community 
large  or  small.  But  what  this  Board  of  Trade  has  done  is  to  remember  the  real 
forgotten  man  on  the  post-war  labor  market. 

That  small  community  has  undertaken  to  v^rite  a letter  to  every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  enlisted  from  their  neighborhood  to  tell  him  what  the  folks  at 
home  are  trying  to  do  to  solve  the  problems  of  peace  wdiile  he  is  facing  the 
hazards  and  privations  of  war. 


Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 
August  17,  194-3 


Dear  Friend : 

The  Upper  Perkiomen  Board  of  Trade  representing  Palm,  East 
Greenville.  Pennsburg,  Red  Hill,  Green  Lane  and  Sumneytown  is 
in  the  midst  of  its  post-war  planning  period. 

Our  p'-'xmary  aim  is  to  ensure  the  physical  and  economic 
welfare  r. f ail  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  present 
wrar,  upon  tbeir  return  home. 

Y/hile  yo’u  are  carrying  our  load  in  ^/•our  present  whereabouts, 
we  here  at  home  are  doing  our  utmost  to  be  of  some  help  ti,) 
you  when  you  again  become  an  acn.rve  citizen  of  ou'-  ccmmunityj 

Our  plans'’  '’'^e  v/ant  to  be  able  to  offer  you  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  an  iiidusti  y of  your  preference.  To  gu.'.le  us  in 
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contacting  industries,  we  v/ould  like  to  have  you  ansv/er  a 
few  questions  about  yourself. 

Please  write  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  Your  reply  will 
speed  us  to  cur  goal  and  may  God  speed  you  back  to  us. 

Your  servants, 

UPPER  PERKIOlfflM  EOAJID  OF  TPJIDE 

The  questions  included  with  the  letter  were: 

1,  Y/hat  kind  of  v/ork  did  you  do  before  you  left  heme? 

2,  Without  disclosing  classified  military  information,  and 
in  general  terms,  what  trade  training  did  you  receive 
or  are  receiving  in  the  armed  forces? 

3,  Would  you  prefer  to  continue  in  such  trade  upon  your  return? 

4,  Would  you  prefer  to  go  back  to  your  old  job? 

5,  Have  you  any  comment  or  suggestion  to  make  with  reference 
to  the  above? 

No  greater  morale  builder  was  ever  devised  than  this  brief  letter  \7hich 
the  people  of  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania,  are  sending  out  to  their  service  men,  and 

no  better  example  of  intelligent  post-war  planning  has  yet  been  given  by  any 

agency  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 

The  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Department  has  approved  the 
submission  of  these  questions  under  the  condition  that  any  list  containing  names 

and  addresses  of  members  of  a community  v/ho  are  in  the  armed  forces  shall  be 

treated  on  a confidential  basis  and  not  disseminated  to  other  concerns  or  persons. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release 

POST-WAR  PLANNING  FOR  CLEAN  WATER 
A Vital  Pennsylvania  Project 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  recent  organization  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Stream  Pollution 
Abatement  is  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  a project  of  vital  importance 
for  the  post-war  years. 

Pennsylvania's  future  prosperity  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  supplying  superior  conditions  of  living  and  superior  opportunities  for 
industry.  The  foremost  position  of  the  State  in  coal  mining,  in  textiles,  in 
steel  and  in  many  other  lines  of  production  is  well  known  to  the  Nation,  tut  an 
important  element  in  the  expansion  of  industry  in  the  State  and  in  the  attraction 
of  new  manufacturers,  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  suited  for  industrial 
use  and  free  from  contamination. 

The  growth  of  the  State’s  population,  as  well  as  the  enormous  demands  of 
our  steel  mills  and  of  the  newer  chemical  industries  for  an  abundant  water  supply, 
have  made  that  factor  one  of  increasing  importance.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
ten  billion  tons  of  water  fall  on  Pennsylvania  in  a single  year  but  to  maintain 
this  enormous  store  of  the  vital  fluid  in  a proper  condition  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial use,  will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  our  State's  industries  and  of  all 
of  our  towns,  boroughs  and  cities. 

It  is  no  longer  good  economy  for  an  industrial  plant  to  make  useless  for 
other  industries  the  water  supply  dov/n  stream  from  its  own  operation.  Many  forms 
of  industrial  waste  discharged  into  our  rivers  have  a definite  commercial  value  as 
a basis  for  chemical  by-products.  The  economies  made  necessary  by  higher  tax 
burdens  will  compel  our  industries  to  conserve  these  wastes  for  their  own  use  and 
profit. 
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The  problem  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  is  that  of  preventing  the 
discharge  into  the  State's  waters  of  waste  matter  whicrli  may  spread  disease  or 
may  render  the  down  stream  water  unfit  for  industrial  or  domestic  use,  or  for  re- 
creation. Sewage  treatment  plants  cost  money  and  it  has  not  always  been  possible 
for  us,  in  the  past,  to  realize  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  neighbors  down 
stream  directly  affect  our  own  well  being  and  our  own  incomes.  Communication  and 
the  grov/th  of  population,  especially  along  our  water  courses,  has  however,  forced 
it  upon  our  attention  again  and  again  that  the  interest  of  all  Pennsylvanians  is 
united  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  State's  water  supply. 

Programs  of  public  works  are  now  being  developed  everjnf/here  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  interim  emplojnnent  for  our  people  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  There  is  no  item  in  such  a progrsun  of  more  importance  to  a 
Pennsylvania  community  than  the  preparation  of  plans  and  the  provision  of  funds 
for  providing  itself  with  an  adequate  supply  of  clean  water  for  preventing  the 
discharjge  back  into  the  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth  of  waste  or  harm.ful  products. 
The  success  of  this  program  will  be  an  outstanding  test  of  the  power  of  local 
enterprise  and  local  government  to  solve  their  part  of  those  post-war  problems 
which  confront  us  all. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1943 

^ E 0.1  YOUR  STATE 
(7/eekly  Series  Release  7^353) 

PENNSYLVALilA  LEADERS  IN  THE  WAR 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  this  Second  World  War  Pennsylvania  is  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
tradition  of  military  leadership  which  has  distinguished  the  Commonwealth  in  every 
great  conflict  fought  by  our  Nation*  In  World  War  I General  Tasker  K.  Bliss  of 
Lewisburg,  and  General  Peyton  C.  March  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  were  the  two  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  the  United  States  Army  and  Admiral  William  S.  Simms  who  entered 
Annapolis  from  Pennsylvania  w^s  the  Commander  of  American  Naval  operations  and 
afterwards  Director  of  the  Naval  College. 

A list  of  Pennsylvanians  serving  in  positions  of  leadership  in  World  War  II, 
compiled  by  the  State’s  Historical  Commission,  reveals  that  Pennsylvania  has  once 
more  supplied  outstanding  leadership  in  the  service  of  our  country.  General 
George  Marshall  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  is  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  McNarney  of  Emporium 
in  Cameron  County. 

Lieutenant  General  Henry  Arnold  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force.  Lieutenant  General  Jacob 
L.  Devers  of  York,  Pennsylvania  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armored  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Lieutenant  General  Carl  Spaatz  of  Boyertown,  Pennsylvania,is  now 
serving  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  European 
Theater  of  War.  Major  General  Dawson  Olmstead  of  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps,  and  Admiral  Harold  Stark  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  now  serving  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  American  Naval  Forces  in  European 
waters. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
T’'-'eekly  Series  Release 

THE  FRUITS  OF  ENTERPRISE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Pennsylvania's  19^3  apple  harvest  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  supplying  the  Nation's  need  for  fresh  fruit  during  this  fall  and  winter  of 
rationed  food  supply.  Despite  a labor  shortage  natural  enough  in  a State  making 
such  vital  contribution  to  the  National  defense,  Pennsylvania's  apple  crop  v;hich 
averages  ten  and  one-half  million  bushels  is  again  likely  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  United  States, 

One  county  in  Pennsylvania  produces  more  apples  than  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  or  Connecticut  and  more  than  either  Delav/are 
or  Maryland,  This  fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  v/hen  one  considers  that  Adams 
County,  now  Pennsylvania's  greatest  apple  producer,  'vith  a crop  valued  at  more 
than  one  and  a half  million  dollars  a year  was  at  one  time  one  cf  the  lowest  of 
our  cotmties  in  fruit  production. 

It  was  the  realization  of  the  suitability  of  the  County's  soil 
and  climate  for  fruit  growing  and  of  its  advantages  of  transportation  which  led 
to  the  planting  of  the  great  orchards  which  now  lie  along  the  slopes  of  South 
Mountain,  This  discovery  and  development  of  local  resources  has  now  brought 
increased  prosperity  to  the  people  of  these  southern  Pennsylvania  counties  and 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  thriving  industries  in  the  canning  of  fruit  and 
fruit  juices. 

In  the  years  following  the  war  such  a full  use  of  every  advantage 

of  soil,  raw  material,  and  transportation  will  become  more  and  more  important 

both  for  industry  and  Agriculture  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  The  State's 

future  prosperity  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  success  with  which  such 

appraisals  of  local  resources  are  made  now,  in  these  years  of  war,  and  acted  upon 
immediately  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  19^3 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ;f355) 

PENNSYLVANIA  INTVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

Pennsylvania  inventions  and  discoveries  have  reshaped  the  modern  world.  The 
Commonwealth's  contribution  to  industrial  progress  began  in  the  l8th  Century  v/ith 
Benjamin  Franklin's  discovery  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  his  invention  of  the  lightning 
rod,  bifocal  spectacles,  a hot  air  heating  system,  and  practicable  street  lamps.  To 
the  persistent  though  little  rewarded  genius  of  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton  is  due 
the  whole  Age  of  Stream  Navigation,  Toward  the  close  of  the  l8th  Century  Oliver 
Evans  of  Philadelphia  designed  a steam  automobile  and  in  l804  he  produced  a vehicle 
which  traveled  equally  v/ell  (though  slowly)  on  land  and  water  and  v/as  the  precursor 
of  today's  latest  military  wonder, the  amphibian  tank. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  Century  in  a small  section  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania a series  of  discoveries  were  made  which  have  fundamentally  changed  the 
direction  of  modern  civilization  and  added  tremendous  powers  to  human  industry 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

These  discoveries  began  in  Oil  City  in  l859  with  the  digging  of  the  world's 
first  oil  well  by  Colonel  Drake  at  which  spot  the  world's  great  petroleum  industry 
had  its  beginning,  A perhaps  equally  important  contribution  to  modern  science  and 
industry  was  made  by  Dr.  David  Alter  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  Dr,  Alter 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis  through  which  the  composition 
of  the  remotest  stars  in  the  universe  can  be  determined  by  our  astronomers.  Spectrum 
analysis  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  of  modern  science  and  has  led  in  its  turn 
to  hundreds  of  important  discoveries.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  these  con- 
sequences of  Alter' s genius  was  the  discovery  of  a new  gas  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  This  gas  hitherto  unknown  was  named  heliimi.  Later  researches  disclosed  that 
it  was  also  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and  finally  a large  source  of 
supply  was  located  in  Colorado  and  Texas,  Helium  is  now  invaluable  to  American 
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coast  defense  as  a non-inflammable  gas  for  use  in  dirigible  balloons.  But  its  dis- 
covery was  also  of  great  importance  to  the  theory  of  chemistry  and  led  in  turn  to 
researches  which  have  located  many  rare  and  valuable  chemical  elements  hitherto 
unknown  to  man. 

It  is  appropriate  that  in  Pittsburgh,  now'tho  greatest  steel  center  in  the 
world,  a native  inventor,  William  Kelly,  developed  a process  for  the  purification 
of  steel  v;hich  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  its  co-inventor,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,- 
This  process  of  injecting  air  into  the  molten  steel  made  possible  the  immense  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  industry  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  Century, 

In  Pittsburgh  was  located  the  first  plant  in  America  or  in  the  v/orld  for  the 
commercial  extraction  of  aluminum  from  bauxite  by  the  use  of  electric  power.  This 
pioneer  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company  was  the  beginning  of  an  industry 
which  in  the  United  States  alone  is  producing  many  hundred  thousand  tons  of  a metal 
which  was  at  one  time  rarer  than  gold.  In  1894  Edward  Goodrich  Atchison  of  7/ash- 
ington,  Pennsylvania,  discovered  carborundum  which  has  given  to  modern  industry  an 
abrasive  material  almost  as  hard  as  tJie  diamond,  yet  capable  of  being  produced  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  electric  furnace,  Edward  Atchison  also  discovered  a 
means  for  the  production  of  synthetic  graphite. 

In  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  John  Augustus  Roebling  made  the  first  wire  rope 
ever  produced  by  machinery.  Wire  rope  is  now  an  essential  in  all  marine  fittings 
and  has  been  made  use  of  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world  as  the  support  for 
great  suspension  bridges.  The  first  bridge  ever  suspended  from  wire  rope  was 
erected  at  Pittsburgh  in  1846  but  the  most  outstanding  triumph  of  this  great  in- 
vention, during  the  19th  Century,  was  the  erection  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  by  W,  A, 
Roebling  of  Saxonberg,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  rope.  After 
65  years  of  continuous  service  bearing  v/hat  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the 

world  the  Brooklyn  bridge  still  stands  as  a monument  to  Pennsylvania  inventive 
genius  and  Pennsylvania  engineering  skill. 

The  first  moving  picture  ever  projected  was  exhibited  to  a Philadelphia  audience 
by  a Philadelphia  inventor.  The  half-tone  process,  the  first  successful  system  of 
color  photography,  and  the  perfection  of  the  long  distance  transmission  of  photo- 
graphs are  also  important  contributions  of  Pennsylvania  inventive  genius, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1943 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

(V/eekly  Series  Release  j^356) 

THE  MASON  AND  DIXON  LINE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor#  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Coraraerce# 

• One  of  the  most  famous  state  boundaries  in  the  nation  is  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Pennsylvania  called  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  The  name  originated  from 
t’,70  English  mathematicians,  Charles  Mason  and  Jehemiah  Dixon  v;ho  v/ere  hired  by 
the  Penn  family  to  mark  physically  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  M/aryland 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  misunderstandings  and  controversy  involving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  area. 

The  work  done  by  the  two  men  made  their  names  immortal  and  it  is  understood 
that  an  arc  of  the  meridian  measured  by  them  at  that  time  is  cited  in  works  of 
astronomy,  having  been  one  of  the  measurements  by  which  the  shape  of  the  earth  was 
ascertained.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  survey  was  marked  by  stones  at  the  end  of 
every  fifth  mile  on  v/hich  appeared  the  arms  of  the  Penns  on  one  side  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  on  the  other.  The  intermediate  miles  were  marked  with  smaller  stones 
having  "P**  on  one  side  and  "M"  on  the  other.  This  method  continued  to  Sideling 
Hill,  where  the  mountains  made  it  impossible  to  transport  these  stones  which  were 
sent  from  England.  The  marking  of  the  survey  v/est  from  this  point  was  achieved 
with  piles  of  stones  approximately  eight  feet  high  on  the  crests  of  all  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  was  continued  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies.  Beyond  the 
Alleghenies  the  line  was  marked  by  posts  around  which  stones  and  earth  were  thrown 
to  better  preserve  them. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  the  entire  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
was  not  surveyed  by  Mason  and  Dixon.  Their  line  ended  at  the  bottom  of  a valley 
on  Dunkard’s  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Monongahela  where  an  Indian  path  crossed  the 
route.  At  that  point  they  were  informed  that  it  was  "the  will  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
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that  the  survey  cease"*  Not  wishing  to  encounter  trouble,  the  survey  v/as  termin- 
ated leaving  slightly  more  than  thirty-six  miles  of  the  boundary  to  be  completed 
before  reaching  the  western  end. 

The  accuracy  of  the  survey  was  substantiated  when  years  later  the  legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  appointed  a joint  commission  for  a 
nev/  survey,  headed  by  Colonel  Graham  of  the  U.S.  Topographical  Engineers,  to  review 
the  line  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary*  Although  having  access  to  better  instru- 
ments and  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art,  the  net  change  of  land  ov/nership 
through  the  few  errors  discovered  amounted  to  only  approximately  two  acres  gained 
by  Maryland.  An  amusing  incident,  however,  developed  from  the  re-survey  when  it 
was  found  that  a gentleman  who  had  served  as  a member  of  the  Delaware  legislature 
had  been  residing  a half  mile  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

'Hhile  the  line  was  established  as  a state  boundary,  a hundred  years  later  it 
became  nationally  famous  as  a line  which  split  the  nation  in  two.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  was  popularily  considered  the  boundary  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
Little  did  the  two  English  mathemathicians  realize,  when  they  v;ere  performing  their 
work  for  the  Penn  family,  that  they  were  building  a monument  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  names.  Mason  and  Dixon. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  VIEDIIESDAY,  NOVE!v®'Tl  10,  1943 

KNO’^  YOUR  STATE 
("/eekly  Series  Release  Jr357 ) 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  PEI^SYLVAITIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  no  sea  coast,  the  state  is  and  always 

has  been  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  states  in  the  Union,  At  present,  scarcely 

a day  passes  that  fails  to  see  numerous  craft  launched  from  the  shipyards  of  cur 
state,  ranging  in  size  from  ship  tenders  and  sub-chasers  to  the  largest  battleships 
the  world  has  known.  Althougl-i  the  number  of  vessels  constructed  during  other  wars 
appear  few  when  compared  with  the  production  of  today,  the  contribution  made  by 
the  shipbuilders  of  those  days  was  just  as  important  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  a war  as  it  is  now* 

An  outstanding  example  of  a major  contribution  by  Pennsylvania  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sea  power  occurred  in  the  year  l8l2.  At  that  time  the  British  captured 
the  Adams,  the  only  armed  vessel  owned  by  the  United  States  on  the  Great  Lakes  v/hich 
placed  them  in  full  possession  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  position  to  strike  a fatal  blow 
at  any  time.  To  offset  this  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  the  construction  of  a 
fleet  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  l8l2  near  Erie  under  the  protection  of  the  ice  barr- 
ier, The  building  progressed  during  the  winter  under  difficulties  because  of  the 

lack  of  v/orkers  and  material.  The  v'hite  and  black  oak  for  the  frames  and  the  pine 
for  the  decks  were  readily  available  but  it  v/as  necessary  to  bring  the  iron  over 
bad  roads  from  Pittsburgh, 

By  spring  two  large  vessels,  the  Niagara  and  the  Lawrence,  were  completed  as 
well  as  several  smaller  ones.  These,  in  addition  to  a fe\'  smaller  vessels  procured 
at  Buffalo,  formed  a fleet  under  Captain  Perry  which  successfully  engaged  the 
British  later  in  the  year  and  ended  the  danger  to  the  Nation  at  that  point.  Today, 
as  over  a hundred  years  ago,  Pennsylvania  is  again  launching  fighting  craft  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere,  but  nov^'  in  cooperation  with  the  British,  to  protect  ana 
preserve  our  Nation  and  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  wherever  they  may  be  found* 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  l8,  19^3 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7^358) 

CHANGES  IN  OUR  FIGHTING  CRAFT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

During  the  construction  of  our  two-ocean  navy  in  which  Pennsylvania  is  play- 
ing such  a major  part,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  sizes  and  armament  of  pres- 
ent fighting  craft  with  those  our  shipbuilders  produced  for  other  wars,  '/Then 
studying  the  remarkable  creations  now  being  launched  almost  daily,  it  could  be 
assumed  safely  that  a modern  battleship,  cruiser  or  even  a destroyer,  provided 
facilities  for  its  operation  were  available,  could  have  won  singlehanded  any  of  our 
earlier  wars. 

The  tonnage  of  a modern  battleship  is  approximately  forty  times  that  of  the 
entire  fleet  of  nine  vessels  which  Captain  Perry  sailed  from  Erie  to  battle  the 
British  over  a hundred  years  ago.  In  fact,  even  the  tonnage  of  one  of  the  small 
destroyer  escort  vessels,  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  combating  the  U-boat, 
exceeds  the  total  tonnage  of  Captain  Perry's  fleet.  A single  shell  for  only  one 
l6-inch  gun,  of  which  the  main  battery  of  a modern  battleship  is  composed,  weighs 
several  times  more  than  a round  fired  by  all  the  guns  of  Perry's  fleet.  Sub-chasers 
are  now  being  constructed  which  are  63  feet  longer  than  the  110-foot  Niagara, 

Captain  Perry's  flagship. 

The  entire  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  was  manned  by  less  than  ^00  men  or  only  about 
one-twelfth  the  number  needed  to  staff  one  modern  battleship.  The  260-ton  Niagara 
was  "pierced  for  20  guns"  and  had  a complement  of  132  men.  The  small  number  of  men 
and  the  size  of  armament  involved  in  the  battles  of  the  older  wars,  however,  do  not 
diminish  their  importance  in  the  making  of  our  Nation.  ’Thile  great  material  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  fighting  force,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  one  quality  remains 
unchanged  and  that  is,  the  courage  of  the  man. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^2)53) 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  mi  MATERIALS  FOR  IvIANUFACTURE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

One  of  the  chief  items  in  post-war  planning  will  be  that  of  making  use  of  the 
State’s  great  productive  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various  metallic 
alloys  and  its  plastics  which  were  never  in  the  past  so  freely  available.  In  the 
creation  of  many  new  types  of  plastic  materials  for  construction  and  for  fabrica- 
tion, Pennsylvania  has  assumed  an  important  place  during  these  years  of  v/ar. 
Transparent  plastics,  now  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  giant 
bombers,  and  laminated  plastics  of  great  hardness  and  strength  are  both  outstanding 
Pennsylvania  raw  materials.  The  Commonwealth  in  1940  was  the  leading  state  in  our 
Union  in  the  fabrication  of  plastics,  as  well  as  in  the  fabrication  of  the  light 
metals,  particularly  aluminum,  in  the  production  of  alloy  steels  and  of  beryllium 
copper. 

The  properties  of  some  of  these  new  plastics  and  alloys  extend  the  range  of 
manufacturing  possibilities  and  will  enable  our  designers  to  attain  an  almost  per- 
fect adaptation  of  materials  to  use. 

More  new  substances  include  powdered  metals,  steels  that  retain  their  cutting 
edge  at  white  heat,  and  beryllium  alloys  more  than  twice  as  hard  as  carbon  steel 
and  v/ith  a compression  strength  four  times  as  great.  The  problem  of  adapting  these 
new  v/ar-born  materials  to  civilian  uses  will  not  always  be  easy,  but  in  their  task 
of  building  the  pattern  of  the  post-war  world,  Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  using 
Pennsylvania  materials,  will  have  ready  at  hand  an  immense  variety  of  new  possi- 
ibilities.  The  chemical  and  metal  industries  of  the  State  are  ready  to  provide 
them  with  products  ranging  from  synthetics  clearer  than  glass  to  metallic  alloys 
of  a strength,  elasticity  and  hardness  never  knovm  before. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  DECEIVIBER  2,  1943 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^60) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  LOW  COST  OF  GOVERNkEOT 

Prepared  for  the (Edit or:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  local  taxes  are  lower  per  capita  than  tliose  of  any  predomin- 
antly industrial  state  in  the  Union. 

In  1941,  the  last  year  for  which  nation-wide  data  are  available,  only 
Vermont,  of  all  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  had  lower  per  capita 
local  taxes  than  this  Commonwealth. 

Local  taxes  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  v/ere  more  than  twice  as  high  per 
capita  as  Pennsylvania.  Per  capita  local  taxes  in  Massachusetts  were  higher 
than  in  Pennsylvania,  the  figures  being  $70.30  for  New  York,  $65.10  for  New 
Jersey,  $57*21  for  Massachusetts  and  $31*62  for  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  North  Central  states,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  'Visconsin,  Iviinnesota, 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  all  had  a higher  per  capita  local  tax 
than  Pennsylvania,  and  so  too  did  both  Oregon  and  California  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  containing  two  of 
the  nation's  ten  largest  cities  and  that  it  has  a larger  number  of  incorporated 
communities  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  this  is  a remarkable  record  of 
economy  in  local  government.  This  low  community  tax  burden  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fact  that  State  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  are  also  lower  per 
capita  than  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  or  any  of  the  Pacific  states, 
and  lov/er  than  those  in  any  of  the  New  England  states  except  Rhode  Island. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
O^'^eekly  Series  Release 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

PENNSYLVANIA  *S  OPFORTUI^TIES  IN  LATIN  m'RlCA 
In  the  post-war  years  there  will  be  large  opportunities  for  Pennsylvania 

manufacturers  to  expand  their  South  and  Central  American  trade.  Our  Commonwealth 

has  always  been  a large  user  of  the  products  of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us. 

In  1940,  'JOfo  of  Philadelphia's  imports  were  derived  from  Latin  Am.erica.  The 

industries  of  our  State  are  heavy  consumers  of  manganese,  sugar,  cocoa,  vanilla 

and  linseed,  and  our  general  public  is  a large  consumer  of  coffee  and  tropical 

fruits.  To  balance  these  imports,  post-war  Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  supply 

to  its  Latin  American  neighbors  many  of  the  manufactured  products  most  necessary 

to  their  industrial  development  and  many  of  the  goods  most  eagerly  sought  for  in 

their  markets. 

As  America's  largest  producer  of  electrical  generators  and  steam  boilers, 
Pennsylvania  is  in  a position  to  participate  in  the  large  electrical  development 
in  prospect  for  m.any  South  American  countries.  As  America's  largest  producer  of 
railway  equipment  and  of  steel  rails,  the  Commonwealth  should  have  a large  part 
in  the  development  of  systems  of  rail  transportation  necessary  for  establishing 
closer  communication  among  the  Latin  American  Republics, 

As  the  leading  State  in  the  fabrication  of  many  types  of  light  metal  and 
plastic  products,  and  of  alloy  steels  and  glass,  Pennsylvania  can  supply  Latin 
America  with  the  latest  types  of  products  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  war. 

The  large  prewar  market  for  silk  hosiery  in  Latin  America  provides  a new 
opportunity  to  Pennsylvania's  great  textile  industries,  many  of  which  have  adapted 
their  machinery  to  the  use  of  those  new  synthetic  fibers  Ar;hich  may  in  time  largely 
replace  natural  silk.  The  full  development  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's immense  post-v/ar  productive  capacity  and  of  the  rich  stores  of  raw 

materials  and  tropical  products  available  from  Latin  America  should  insure  closer 
relations  between  this  Commonwealth  and  all  the  Southern  Republics. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Seiries  Release  7r362) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REQUIREI'fflNTS  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Pirepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Coinme:"ce 


Certain  qualifications  are  required  by  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  C0m.m0nwe3.lth  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  of  the  more  important  i-utTic 
offices.  Since  the  several  political  parties  make  certain  their  candidates  qual- 
ify for  these  offices  before  nomination,  relatively  few  persons  are  familiar  with 
the  mandatory  requirenients. 

The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  our  State  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age.  They  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  at  least  seven  years 
imm.ediately  preceding  their  election,  unless  they  had  been  absent  during  that  time 
on  public  business  of  the  Federal  or  State  Governments,  and  they  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Their  term  of  office  is  four  years  and  they  are  not  eligible 
to  the  office  for  the  next  succeeding  term.  Including  Pennsylvania,  twenty-four 
states  have  four-year  terms  for  their  Governors.  Twenty-three  have  t\vo-year  terms 
and  one  a three-year  term. 

In  comparison  to  the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  United  States  must  be 
at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a natural  born  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a resident  therein  for  fourteen  years.  He  may  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  seme 
state  as  the  Vice  President, 

The  Senators  elected  to  Congress  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 

nine  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which 

they  were  chosen.  Their  term  of  office  is  six  years,  U,  S,  Representatives  must 

be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  seven 
years  and  also  inhabitants  of  the  states  in  which  they  were  chosen.  Their  term  of 
office  is  two  years. 

Senators  elected  to  the  State  Legisla,ture  are  required  to  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Representatives  must  be  at  least  tw-enty-one.  They  shall 
have  been  citizens  and  in^iabitants  of  the  State  four  years  and  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  districts  one  year  immediately  ^.receding  their  election  unless  absent  on 
public  business  of  the  United  States  or  the  Com.mcnwcalth.  The  term  of  office  for  a 
State  Senator  is  four  years  and  for  a State  Representative,  two  years, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  19^3 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

(Weekly  Series  Release  ^3^3) 

THIS  YEAR'S  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

This  year's  Christmas  trees  may  not  be  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  first  or  the 
second  Christmas  after  our  entrance  into  the  great  World  ^ar,  but  they  will  be  very 
largely  Pennsylvania's  own  products,  grown  in  our  own  native  woods*  The  ships, 
trains  and  trucks  that  three  years  ago  brought  their  great  loads  of  balsam  fir  and 
spruce  trees  to  Pennsylvania's  cities  from  the  forests  of  Newfoundland,  Canada  and 
Maine  are  today  carrying  less  peaceful  commodities,  Pennsylvania's  13,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land  will  this  year  supply  most  of  the  pines,  spruces,  cedars  and  hemlocks 
which  symbolize  for  the  children  of  our  land  the  joy  and  good-will  of  Christmas, 

These  trees  come  from  various  sources.  The  jack  pine  and  the  scrub  pine 
spring  up  in  abandoned  fields  and  in  cut-over  woodlands.  Cedars  are  common  around 
our  fence  rows  and  are  found  scattered  among  the  berry  bushes  of  abandoned  fields. 
Other  types  of  pine  trees  as  well  as  the  hemlocks  and  spruces  are  largely  supplied 
by  farm  and  nursery  plantings  on  land  unprofitable  for  crops. 

According  to  information  received  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  there  is  a strong  demand  this  year  at  favorable  prices  for  all 
the  farm  and  nursery  grown  trees  which  can  be  supplied.  This  increased  demand  for 
locally  grown  Christmas  trees  is  likely  to  continue  until  the  war  is  over. 

Because  of  labor  shortages,  other  Christmas  decorations  made  of  evergreens  are 

scarce  and  expensive.  Holly  and  mistletoe  will  be  very  rare  and  the  rope  laurel  so 

extensively  used  for  outdoor  and  indoor  decoration  has  . almost  disappeared  this 
year.  These  shortages  have  created  a market  for  branches  of  evergreen  trees  to 
be  used  for  Christmas  decoration. 

With  the  exception  of  the  larger  cities  where  transportation  shortages  have 
greatly  curtailed  the  supply,  there  are  enough  home  grown  trees  for  several  years 
ahead  to  provide  the  traditional  background  for  a Pennsylvania  Christmas, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  19^3 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release 

PASSING  OF  1943 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  CommeFce 

In  a State  as  large  and  important  as  Pennsylvania  many  impressive  and  signi- 
ficant events  take  place  each  year  and  it  is  interesting  to  review  some  of  them 

at  the  year’s  end*  While  there  probably  have  been  other  years  equally  important 
in  the  State's  history,  1943  will  long  be  remembered  because  of  the  critical  period 
through  which  the  world  is  passing* 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  inauguration  of  a new  governor.  Major  General 
Edward  Martin,  who  succeeded  Arthur  H,  James,  on  January  19*  The  inaugural  cere- 
monies were  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Harrisburg  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 

plaza  in  front  of  the  main  capital  building  but  because  of  inclement  weather,  they 
were  moved  to  the  Forum  in  the  Education  Building* 

The  135th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  January  5 and  ad- 
journed May  8*  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  war  of  l8l2  that  the  State’s 
General  Assembly  began  its  regular  session  while  the  nation  was  at  war  with  a 
foreign  power.  In  the  session  of  1943j  a total  of  1,747  bills  were  introduced, 

835  by  the  Senate  and  1,112  by  the  House,  A total  of  500  bills  were  passed  and  of 
these,  460  were  approved  by  the  Governor* 

Pennsylvania's  industries  kept  turning  out  a record  production  of  manufactured 
articles  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of  major  war  supply 
contracts  which  were  awarded  prior  to  1943,  several  billion  dollars  worth  of  war 
contracts  were  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year.  If  the  awards  continue  at  the  same  rate  during  the  last  three  months 

of  the  year,  the  total  amount  of  these  contracts  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  since 
June  1940  will  amount  to  well  over  ten  billions  of  dollars*  While  Pennsylvania  is 
prnud  of  her  contribution  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  she  is  ever  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  her  great  industrial  might  can  be  turned  to  the  making  of  peacer*- 
time  goods. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1944 

KNO^  YOUR  STATE 
(V/eekly  Series  Release  §3^5) 

A FAMOUS  DOCUJffiNT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Coinnerce 

'•When,  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  v/hich  the 
Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation.”  The  preceding  words,  the  forepart  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a nation  which  less  than  a century  and  a half  later  became 
a leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  year  will  mark  the  l68th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  which  had  its 
birthplace  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  government  at  that  time. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  representing  the  thirteen  original  states  on 
July  4,  1776  and  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  famous  documents  in 
the  history  of  the  v/orld.  The  Declaration  was  signed  by  John  Hancock  as  President 
and  James  Thompson  as  Secretary  but  was  not  signed  by  the  members  of  Congress  until 
on  or  after  August  2,  1776  when  a copy  engrossed  on  parchment  was  available,  Penn- 
sylvania was  represented  by  nine  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  document  which 
was  more  than  any  other  state. 

As  in  the  past,  Pennsylvania,  the  birthplace  of  democracy,  is  maintaining 
her  leading  position  among  the  states  of  our  nation  during  the  world  crisis  of  to- 
day by  the  many  important  contributions  of  human  and  material  resources  which  are 
defending  the  principles  originated  by  the  world  famous  document. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  13,  19^4 

KNO^  YOUR  STATE 
T^^eekly  Series  Release  ^3^6) 

FUEL  SHORTAGE  BRINGS  DEMAND  FOR  FIRE’JOOD 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Shortages  of  coal  and  oil  in  our  eastern  cities  have  greatly  increased 
the  use  of  the  living  room  fireplace  which  was  once  merely  an  ornamental  addition 
to  the  modern  home.  This  fact  has  brought  the  Pennsylvania  farm  v/ood  lot  into  a 
prominence  it  has  not  enjoyed  for  many  a year.  As  a fuel,  v/ood  contains  about 
forty  percent,  as  many  heat  units  as  coal,  and  in  many  rural  neighborhoods  where 
wood  is  plentiful,  it  still  provides  a satisfactory  means  of  domestic  heating  for 
those  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  keeping  a v;ood  fire  burning  through  the  night. 

In  northern  New  England  and  in  all  our  State's  districts  remote  from  the  railroads, 
no  other  fuel  has  ever  been  used  to  any  extent  for  both  heating  and  cooking. 

Pennsylvania  has  13,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  most  of  which  is  in 
private  ownership,  and  while  this  important  natural  resource  is  most  valuable  for 
the  future  production  of  lumber,  every  forest  area  and  every  wood  lot  contains  a 
number  of  trees  which  hgve  no  timber  value  and  can  profitably  be  disposed  of  in  the 
form  of  firewood.  With  the  price  range  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  a cord 
delivered,  the  returns  are  unusually  good  this  year  for  the  farmer  v/ho  can  produce 
cordwood  and  deliver  it  to  the  market. 

Trees  for  cordwood  cutting  from  the  wood  lot  should  be  those  of  irregular 
growth  or  trees  growing  too  close  to  others  in  sections  needing  thinning.  The 
demand  is  for  12  inch  wood  for  range  and  cook  stoves  and  fireplace  lengths  of  from 
24  to  30  inches.  Firewoods  vary  greatly  in  their  qualities.  Some  types  of  tree 
crackle  and  scatter  sparks  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  undesirable  for  use  in 
fireplaces,  particularly  when  green.  The  most  desirable  woods  for  domestic  use  are 
such  hard  woods  as  oak,  locust,  hickory,  elm  or  beech. 

The  cutting  of  firewood,  properly  conducted,  is  beneficial  to  a forest 
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area  if  it  eliminates  crooked  and  undesirable  trees  and  provides  space  for  growth 
for  those  left  standing.  Home  use  for  firev/ood,  wherever  that  is  possible, 
diminishes  the  demand  for  coal,  at  a time  when  transportation  facilities  are 
sorely  taxed  and  enables  coal  to  be  shipped  to  areas  where  no  wood  supply  is 
available*  It  also  provides  a good  financial  return  for  the  time  spent*  The  old 
country  motto  "make  hay  7;hile  the  sun  shines,  saw  wood  when  the  snow  flies**  was 
never  more  applicable  than  in  this  year  of  war. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1944 


KNg¥  YOUR  STATE 
(\'/eekly  Series  Release 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  State  Planning 
Board,  has  recently  compiled  a list  of  industrial  products  in  which  Pennsylvania's 
consumption  exceeds  its  production  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars.  Many  of  these 
products  are  manufactured  from  Pennsylvania  raw  materials.  Many  of  them  represent 
types  of  commodities  which  the  labor  of  the  State  seem  particularly  adapted  to 
produce.  Many  consist  of  classes  of  consumer  goods  which  Pennsylvania ' s proximity 
to  the  great  markets  of  the  east  should  make  profitable  for  the  State's  r.anufac- 
tures . 

T/hile  no  one  state  in  our  Union  can  hope  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  its 
people  and  many  products  come  naturally  from  areas  where  their  raw  materials  are 
abundant,  there  is  every  reason  for  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  to  study  with  great 
care  such  a list  of  deficiency  products.  The  production  of  machinery  is,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  important  types  of  Pennsylvania  industry,  yet  there  are 
several  essential  lines  of  machinery  including  agricultural,  laundry,  construction 
and  food  production  equipment  in  which  the  peace-time  output  of  Pennsylvania 
would  need  to  be  considerably  increased  to  supply  even  our  own  State  markets, 

A sound  peace-time  program  to  provide  full  employment  must  certainly  ■. 
include  the  fullest  use  of  all  our  State  s resources  of  materials,  transportation 
and  skills  to  supply  every  possible  deficiency  in  our  manufacturing  pattern. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  27,  19^4 


KNOT  YOUR  STATE 
(Feekly  Series  Release  j^368) 

MIRACLES  IN  GLASS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  advances  in  science  in  the  Twentieth  Century  have  brought  a new  mean- 
ing to  glass.  Undreamed  of  properties  have  been  developed  to  complement  its  origi- 
nal and  unsurpassed  properties  of  transparency,  hardness,  resistance  to  chemical 
action,  to  say  nothing  of  its  adaptability  to  objects  of  beauty. 

Glass  now  can  be  made  bullet  proof  and  shock  proof.  It  can  have  the 
additional  properties  of  heat  resistance  which  will  make  a heated  piece  of  glass 
withstand  the  sudden  shock  of  cold  water. 

Glass  can  be  made  to  be  so  flexible  that  it  can  be  twisted  and  bent  al- 
most like  rubber.  Methods  of  fabricating  glass  are  adding  insulating  properties 
which  are  so  essential  in  building  construction. 

Glass  cloth,  glass  insulation,  glass  blocks,  glass  cooking  utensils  and 

glass  for  industrial  equipment  are  only  a fev/  of  the  many  developments  v'hich  are 

old 

changing  the  5000  year/concept  of  glass  as  a material  of  relatively  limited  uses. 

These  new  developments,  many  of  which  were  started  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the  glass  industry  and  to  the  employment  of 
workers  in  the  State,  As  pointed  out  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Pennsylvania  outranks  all  other  states  in  the  value  of  its  glass 
products. 

The  great  volume  of  glass  manufacture  in  the  State  also  provides  employ- 
ment for  thousands  in  supplying  the  basic  materials  such  as  coal,  natural  gas,  sand, 
lime  and  soda. 

Although  there  have  been  parallel  and  startling  advances  in  metals  and  in 
plastics,  the  age  old  mat erial--glass--now  has  a combination  of  old  and  new  proper- 
ties which  are  adaptable  to  new  uses  and  are  still,  for  many  purposes,  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  material. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  if 3^3) 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  SH0’.7S  MARKED  BIPROVE^!ENT 

Prepared  for  the  Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

A new  life  table  for  Pennsylvania  computed  by  the  staff  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  from  death  rates  for 
the  years  1939  to  1941  shows  an  even  greater  improvement  in  Pennsylvania  life 
expectancy  than  had  been  revealed  by  preliminary  tables  calculated  one  year  agoi 
At  birth,  a Pennsylvania  child  now  has  the  expectation  of  living  for 
63  and  1/5  years.  If  that  same  child  survives  the  first  year  of  life,  its  further 
expectancy  rises  to  65.45  years  v/hich  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  six 
years  since  1920  and  an  increase  of  nearly  three  years  since  1930* 

This  remarkable  improvement,  which  now  gives  Pennsylvanians  a life 
expectancy  higher  than  was  ever  enjoyed  in  this  State  before,  is  largely  due  to 
improved  conditions  of  public  health  and  to  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
improvement,  however,  extends  to  every  age  and  it  is  likely  that  the  number  of 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  older  age  brackets  v/ill  greatly  increase  before  1950, 

At  age  20,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a rise  in  life  expectancy  of  more  than 
five  years  since  1920, 

A population  estimate  made  by  the  Planning  Board  reveals  that  the  number 
over  age  60  in  the  Commonwealth  is  likely  to  increase  by  265,718  between  1940 
and  1950,  and  that  the  number  of  those  over  25  will  increase  by  659>909. 
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ABRIDGED  LIFE  TABLE  FOR  PENI'SYLVAMIA 


1939-40-41 

Prepared  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  Department  of  Commerce 


Age  interval 

Number  surviving 
out  of  100,000 
born  alive 

Average  years  of 
life  remaining 
to  survivors 

At  birth 

100,000 

63*22 

0-1 

95,115 

65.45 

2-4 

94,714 

64.73 

5-9 

94,224 

62.06 

10-14 

93,731 

57.37 

15-19 

93,296 

52.63 

20-24 

92,643 

47.98 

25-29 

91,746 

43.42 

30-34 

90,651 

38.92 

35-39 

89,305 

34.46 

40-44 

87,457 

30.14 

45-49 

84,814 

25.99 

50-54 

81,083 

22.07 

55-59 

75,720 

18,44 

60-64 

68,339 

15.15 

65-69 

58,916 

12.16 

70-74 

47,286 

9.52 

75-79 

34,055 

7.24 

80-^4- 

20,420 

5.42 

85-89 

9,381 

4.01 

90-94 

2,927 

2.97 

95-99 

556 

2.22 

100-104 

77 

1.73 

For  release:  Feb,  3,  1944 


RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1944 


KNO¥  YOUR  STATE 
("/eekly  Series  Release  ?^370) 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  AGE  CHANGES  AFFECT  SCHOOLS  AND  MAJIKETS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


The  new  life  expectancy  table  recently  computed  by  the  staff  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  reveals  the  fact  that  between  1940  and 
1950*  changes  in  the  age  pattern  of  the  State's  population  v/ill  be  particularly 
noticeable.  This  will  also  be  true  as  to  the  United  States  as  a whole, 

V.'hile  estimates  of  the  future  population  of  any  state  in  the  Union  are 
now  unusually  difficult  because  of  the  effects  of  war  and  war  industry  on  population 
movement,  certain  changes  in  the  age  grouping  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  fairly 
certain  to  occur.  The  number,  for  instance,  of  those  that  will  be  betv/een  ten  and 
nineteen  in  the  United  States  in  1950  will  not  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  birth- 
rate nor  even  by  any  possible  military  casualties  since  these  children  are  now  only 
three  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  number  under  ten  years  of  age  as  recorded  by 
the  1940  Census  was  smaller  than  that  in  the  group  ten  years  older  --  smaller  for 
the  United  States  by  more  than  three  million.  By  1950  it  is,  therefore,  certain 
that  the  number  aged  ten  to  nineteen  in  the  Nation  will  be  fewer  by  considerably 
more  than  three  million  than  it  was  in  1940, 

In  Pennsylvania,  though  the  factor  of  migration  must  be  considered,  there 

are  likely  to  be  some  400,000  fewer  children  aged  ten  to  nineteen  in  1950  than  there 

were  in  1940.  The  number  aged  twenty  to  tv;enty-five  is  also  likely  to  be  fewer  by 
some  70,000,  These  facts  are  important  to  our  educational  authorities  since  the  age 
group  concerned  is  the  one  which  chiefly  fills  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  group 
f‘''om  fifteen  to  twenty-four  is  also  the  one  which  experienced  severe  employment 
difficulties  between  1930  and  1940  at  which  time  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  boys 
and  girls  in  that  age  range  was  unusually  high. 

To  offset  this  loss  it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  births  in  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  recent  past,  since  there  are  to- 
day a much  larger  number  of  Pennsylvanians  of  marriageable  age  than  has  ever  been 
true  before  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  later  age  groups  very  con- 
siderable increases  in  numbers  are  likely  to  be  recorded  by  1950  because  of  the 
increased  expectancy  of  life.  This  fact  may  vi/ell  have  an  important  effect  on 
consumer  goods  markets  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Nation  as  a whole. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  FEBRU'^RY  17,  19^4 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(^^eekly  Series  Release  §yil) 

OUR  LEGISLATURE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth,  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  members  are  elected  by  the  citizens,  Senators  for  a term  of  four  years 
and  Representatives  for  a term  of  two  years.  The  number  of  lawmakers  in  each  body 
is  controlled  by  a formula  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  larger  of  the  two  bodies,  having  approximately  four  times 
as  many  members  as  the  Senate, 

For  the  purpose  of  choosing  State  Senators,  the  State  is  divided  into  fifty 
Senatorial  Districts  and  each  district  is  entitled  to  elect  one  Senator,  These  dis- 
tricts are  determined  by  the  General  Assembly  and  represent  areas  of  compact  and 
contiguous  territory  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  possible.  As  a guide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  districts,  a population  unit,  or  as  the  State  Constitution 
phrases  it--*’a  senatorial  ratio*' — is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  population  of  the 
State  by  fifty.  Each  county  containing  one  or  more  units  of  population  may  elect  a 
Senator  for  each  unit  and  an  additional  Senator  if  the  surplus  of  population  exceeds 
three-fifths  of  a unit. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  Const itut ion , establishes  Rep- 
resentative Districts  from  each  of  which  a Representative  is  elected.  The  rule  for 
apportioning  the  State  into  Representative  Districts  is  similar  in  principle  to  that 

used  for  ascertaining  Senatorial  Districts  but  differs  as  to  number  since  it  is  done 
on  a county  basis  and  by  using  a smaller  unit  of  population.  This  unit  is  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  State's  population  by  two  hundred,  but  irrespective  of  size, 
each  county  is  permitted  to  elect  at  least  one  Representative.  Other  rules  provide 
that  counties  shall  have  one  Representative  for  each  unit  of  population  and  an 
additional  Representative  if  the  surplus  exceeds  half  a unit. 

The  time  for  the  re-allocation  of  Senatorial  and  Representative  Districts 
occurs  at  the  first  session  of  General  Assembly  immediately  after  each  U.S,  decen- 
nial census,  and  the  basis  for  determining  these  districts  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our  government  is  founded. 
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RELEASED  FOk  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1944 


KNOW  Y^UR  STATE 
Tweekly  Series  Release  §y\2) 

TOWNSHIP  NAMES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

When  the  names  of  the  nearly  l600  townships  of  Pennsylvania  are  placed  in 
alphabetical  order  some  curious  but  interesting  facts  are  revealed.  Nearly  half  of 
them  are  duplicated  one  or  more  times  in  another  county  or  counties*  This  does  not 
cause  confusion  for  the  residents,  however^  since  their  post  office  addresses 
generally  are  those  of  a community  within  the  township, 

Tvi/enty-two  townships  in  Pennsylvania  have  the  name  of  Washington.  The 
second  most  popular  name  is  Union  which  appears  19  times.  In  addition,  Union 
appears  four  times  preceded  by  North,  East  or  South,  Other  names  familiar  in  the 
history  of  our  country  are  popular  with  Franklin  and  Jackson  each  appearing  in  l8 
instances.  There  are  also  North,  East,  South  and  ^''^est  Franklin  Townships,  The 
name  of  Penn  is  used  14  times,  Jefferson  10,  and  Wayne,  Springfield  and  Perry  each 
by  nine  communities. 

Points  of  the  compass  - North,  East,  South  and  West  - are  frequently  used 
as  part  of  a township  name.  This  usually  happened  when  a large  township  was  divided 
but  retained  the  same  name  for  both  sections,  preceded  by  North,  East,  South  or 
West,  depending  upon  location.  In  these  instances  the  word.  West,  is  used  55  times. 
East  52,  North  29  and  South  26,  For  the  same  reason  as  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Upper  and  Lower  are  frequently  used.  Upper  appears  in  37  townships  names  and  Lower 
in  32, 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  used  most  frequently  to  begin  township  names  are 

”S”  and  ”W’',  each  of  which  were  used  156  times.  These  are  followed  by  "C"  which  was 

used  on  128  occasions.  The  only  letter  not  used  to  begin  a township  name  is  "X". 

"Z"  is  used  but  once  for  Zerbe  Township  in  Northumberland  County,  *’Q”  twice  for  the 

townships  of  Quemahoning  and  Quincy  in  Somerset  and  Franklin  Counties  respectively, 
and  "Y"  three  times  for  York  in  York  County  and  Young  in  the  counties  of  Indiana 
and  Jefferson, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  2,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^373) 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  REPRESEITATION  IN  CONGRESS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  like  our  State  Legislature,  is  composed 
of  tv/o  bodies,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  States  are  represented  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  members  chosen  by  the  electors  of  each  state.  Senators 
for  a term  of  six  years  and  Representatives  for  two  years.  Ninety-six  Senators,  two 
from  each  state,  constitute  the  Senate,  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
number  435.  Since  each  state  has  the  same  number  of  Senators  regardless  of  size,  no 
apportionment  method  is  needed.  The  number  of  Representatives  from  each  state, 
however,  varies  in  accordance  v/ith  population. 

The  Constitution  arbitrarily  set  the  number  of  Representatives  for  each 
state  until  the  first  census  was  taken  in  1790.  At  that  time,  the  apportionment  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  one  Representative  for  each  30,000  population.  Since  then, 
various  methods  have  been  used  for  determining  the  number  of  Representatives  from 
each  state.  Beginning  with  the  Census  of  1910,  mathematical  formulas  have  been  used 
to  hold  the  total  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  at  435»  regardless  of  the 
increase  in  population.  This  means  that  as  the  Nation’s  population  increases,  more 
persons  will  be  represented  by  each  Congressman, 

Pennsylvania’s  Congressmen  originally  numbered  eight  of  a total  of  65  from 
the  thirteen  states  then  constituting  the  Union,  This  number  was  increased  to 
thirteen  after  the  Census  of  1790  and  the  number  varied  after  each  succeeding 
census  - the  time  for  making  a re-apportionment.  The  greatest  number  ever  represent- 
ing Pennsylvania  was  36,  allocated  after  the  Census  of  1910,  After  the  Census  of 
1940,  our  number  of  Representatives  was  reduced  from  34  to  33.  I't  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  redistrict  the  State  to  accommodate  this  change  and  this  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Act  No.  II9  of  the  1943  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  9,  1944 

KNOI  lOyS  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7^374) 

AN  IMPORTANT  POST-WAR  PROJECT 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  topographic  mapping  of  Pennsylvania  was  begun  in  1884  and  maps  have 
been  issued  for  223  of  the  237  quadrangles  covering  the  State.  Maps  for  14  quad- 
rangles covering  more  than  }000  square  miles  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  been  issued. 

It  is  expected  that  the  mapping  of  the  remaining  areas  will  be  completed  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Topographic  maps  are  general  maps  showing  relief,  water  and  cultural  feat- 
ures. I^elief  is  indicated  by  contour  lines  which  show  elevations  above  sea  level. 
Patterns  formed  by  successive  contour  lines  depict  the  mountains,  hills  and  valleys. 
Water  features  consist  of  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  marshes  and  canals.  Cultural 

I 

features  consist  of  the  works  of  man,  such  as  highways j railroads,  buildings  and 
civil  division  boundary  lines* 

Many  of  the  older  topographic  maps  are  so  far  out  of  date  that  they  are 
inadequate  for  most  purposes.  Although  the  relief  and  stream  pattern  has  changed 
but  little  since  the  maps  were  made,  new  houses,  factories,  roads  and  other  cul- 
tural changes  have  made  them  obsolete. 

Methods  used  in  mapping  have  undergone  considerable  changes  and  refinements 
so  that  the  maps  of  areas  surveyed  in  recent  years  are  much  more  accurate  and  useful 
than  the  older  ones.  Since  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  densely  populated  areas  were 
mapped  many  years  ago,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remap  much  of  the  State  in  order  to 
bring  the  maps  up-to-date.  In  recent  years  the  demand  has  increased  greatly  for 
more  accurate  topographic  maps  and  in  many  cases  for  maps  at  larger  scales.  The 
remapping  of  these  areas  constitute  a worth-while  post-war  project  and  the  cost  of 
this  work  will  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  adequate  up-to-date  maps, 
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HIGHER  COURTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Pennsylvania  has  two  higher  judicial  bodies,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Superior  Court.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  called  Justices,  with  one  of 
their  number  designated  as  the  Chief  Justice,  The  members  of  the  Superior  Court  are 
called  Judges,  headed  by  a President  Judge.  The  Supreme  Court  was  organized  more 
than  a century  and  a half  before  the  Superior  Court  and  the  laws  governing  this 
body  are  a part  of  the  Constitution, 

The  Supreme  Court  was  originally  created  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  on 
May  22,  1772  long  before  the  adoption  of  our  present  State  Constitution,  At  that 
time  it  v/as  provided  that  the  Court  should  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  two 
Associate  Justices.  In  the  following  years  until  I876,  the  number  of  Justices,  as 
provided  by  law,  varied  from  three  to  five.  Since  the  Constitution  of  I876,  how- 
ever, the  number  has  remained  at  seven.  At  first,  the  Justices  were  generally 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Council  and  their*  terms  of  office 
varied  from  a few  years  to  life.  In  I85O,  by  Constitutional  amendment,  the  judici- 
ary were  made  elective  and  in  I876,  their  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  21  years, 
with  the  provision  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  re-election.  This  term  of  office 
and  manner  of  selection  has  prevailed  ever  since. 

The  Superior  Court,  which  is  also  composed  of  seven  members,  was  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  created  in  1895  by  the  General  Assembly  be- 
cause it  was  becoming  difficult  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  handle  the  increasing 
volume  of  legal  business.  The  Judges  of  this  body  are  elected  for  a term  of  10 
years  and  may  seek  re-election. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  tribunal  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  in 
civil  cases  when  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $2500  and  also  in  cases  of 
felonious  homicide.  The  Superior  Court  has  final  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  in 
which  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $2500  and  also  in  all  criminal  cases  ex- 
cept felonious  homicide.  The  Superior  Court  hears  appeals  involving  the  Public 
Utility  Commission  and  workmen's  compensation  cases. 
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CONSTITUTIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Constitution  of  1873,  under  which  we  are  governed  today,  was  not  hastily 
conceived.  It  incorporates  the  knowledge  of  the  better  points  of  former  constitu- 
tions gained  by  experience  and  the  best  thoughts  of  our  governmental  leaders  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  fact  that  it  has  endured  for  more  than  seventy  years, 
longer  than  any  other  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  is  evidence  of  its  soundness. 

After  William  Penn  was  granted  a charter  to  Pennsylvania  in  l68l  by  the  King 
of  England,  he  appointed  William  Markham  - Deputy  Governor,  who  after  arriving  in 
Pennsylvania  summoned  a council  on  August  3 of  the  same  year.  This  marked  the  first 
government  organization  under  the  charter.  After  the  arrival  of  V/illiam  Penn,  an 
assembly  on  December  4,  1682  enacted  the  ’'Great  Law",  the  first  body  of  lav/s  ever 
passed  in  Pennsylvania  and  a constitution  was  adopted  known  as  the  "First  Frame  of 
Government".  This  was  never  put  into  operation  and  it  was  replaced  in  I683  by  the 
"Second  Frame  of  Government",  These  laws  were  abolished  ten  years  later  after  some 
trouble  with  the  Crown  and  in  I696  another  constitution,  known  as  "Markham's  Frame", 
was  adopted.  The  last  Colonial  constitution  was  granted  by  Penn  five  years  later 
and  was  called  the  "Charter  of  Privileges". 

In  1776  a resolution  v;as  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress  recommending  that 
each  of  the  colonies,  where  necessary,  adopt  a government  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  operate  to  their  best  interests.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  several  meetings  were  held  in  1778  with  the  result  that  a 
convention  headed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  drew  up  the  "Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania",  which  was  adopted.  By  I789  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  with  this  constitution  and  a recommendation  was  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  that  a new  on.e  be  drafted.  This  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu-  - 
tion  of  1790. 

In  1835  an  act  was  passed  permitting  the  qualified  electors  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  calling  a Constitutional  Convention,  The  proposal  v/as  carried  and  a new 
constitution  prepared.  This  was  submitted  to  the  electors  on  October  9,  I838  and  was 
ratified  by  a very  close  vote  of  113,971  for,  and  112,759  against  its  adoption.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  citizens  had  the  chance  of  approving  constitutions  directly, 
their  prior  franchise  extending  only  to  the  selection  of  the  men  who  framed  them. 

The  Constitution  of  I838  remained  in  effect  for  35  years.  In  I87I  it  was  decided  by 
a vote  to  draft  a new  one  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  at  an  election  held 
December  I6,  IB73  by  a vote  of  more  than  tv/o  to  one.  This  constitution,  our  present 
one,  v;/ent  into  effect  January  1,  1874, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^311) 

GOVERNORS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Beginning  with  the  Constitution  of  1790,  there  have  been  thirty-tViTO  governors 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  Constitution,  which  v/as  preceded  by  the  Colonial  and  Provin- 
cial governments  and  that  in  force  during  the  Revolution,  was  the  first  that  is 
comparable  to  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  operate  today. 

Only  three  of  the  thirty-two  governors  were  born  outside  of  Pennsylvania  and 
only  one  of  these  in  a country  other  than  the  United  States,  Governor  Tener 
(1911-1915)  was  born  in  Ireland  and  Governors  Pattison  (I883-I887)  (I89I-I895)  and 
Pinchot  (1923-1927)  (1931-1935)  were  born  in  Maryland  and  Connecticut  respectively. 

Three  governors  were  less  than  forty  years  of  age  when  assuming  office.  The 
youngest  was  Pattison  who  was  thirty-two  and  Bigler  ( 1852-1855)  and  Johnston 
(1848-1852)  who  were  aged  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively.  The  governor 
oldest  at  the  time  of  taking  office  was  Hiester  (1820-1823)  who  was  sixty-eight. 

The  average  age  of  the  thirty-two  governors  when  assuming  the  office  of  chief  execu- 
tive is  fifty. 

Former  Governor  Hartranft  (I873-I876)  (I876-I879)  was  the  only  person  to  suc- 
ceed himself  in  office.  Although  the  present  constitution  forbids  the  serving  of 
two  consecutive  terms,  two  governors,  since  its  inception,  served  two  terms  each. 
They  were  Pattison  and  Pinchot.  Four  former  governors  are  still  living.  They  are 
Tener,  Pinchot,  Earle  (1935“1939)  and  James  ( 1939-1943 )•  Former  Governor  Tener  who 
will  be  eighty-one  this  year  is  our  oldest  living  ex-governor,  Ex-Governor  Pinchot 
will  be  seventy-nine  this  year. 

The  former  governor  who  was  oldest  at  death  was  Ritner  (l835-lS39)j  age 
eighty-nine.  Two  others  exceeded  eighty  years  at  death,  Stuart  (I907-I9II)  and 
McKean,  The  average  age  at  death  of  former  governors  is  sixty-eight  years.  There 
appears  to  be  a certain  element  of  safety  while  being  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Commonwealth,  since  none  have  died  in  office. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^378) 

PROGRAMMING  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a large  amount  of  conjecture  about  the  importance 
of  public  work  programs.  Estimates  have  varied  as  to  the  amount  of  contemplated 
expenditures  and  the  extent  to  which  public  improvement  programs  will  go  in  furnish- 
ing employment  immediately  following  the  war.  To  analyze  their  possibilities,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  directed  by 
law,  is  compiling  an  inventory  of  proposed  public  works. 

Several  thousand  questionnaires  have  been  mailed  to  the  minor  civil  divisions 
of  the  state  and  the  larger  communities  are  being  visited  by  representatives  of  the 
Board.  In  response  to  this  stimulus  many  communities  are  creating  special  commit- 
tees and  are  making  intensive  studies  of  civic  needs.  A further  indication  of  the 
thought  provoked  by  the  inventory  is  the  numerous  letters  received  from  public  offi- 
cials requesting  advice  and  asking  questions  regarding  procedures  recommended  for 
formulating  a sound  program. 

The  initial  returns  are  reflecting  the  different  attitudes  of  officials  and 
the  varied  financial  conditions  of  the  communities  of  our  state.  In  some  instances, 
the  causes  for  this  variance  are  of  long  standing,  while  in  others  they  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  war.  Numerous  cities  and  boroughs  that  feel  reasonably  sure  of 
their  future  have  advanced  to  the  point  of  establishing  public  works  reserve  funds, 
as  authorized  by  Act  73  of  the  1943  Session  of  General  Assembly.  In  other  communi- 
ties, the  future  seems  rather  uncertain  because  of  a declining  tax  base  and  loss  of 
population  and  officials  are  not  quite  sure  to  what  extent  they  should  go  in  plan- 
ning their  public  works  even  though  some  projects  are  very  necessary. 

The  survey  is  disclosing  that  we  at  home  have  a large  amount  of  work  to  do. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a dearth  of  ideas,  but  unless  thought  is  given  now  to  the 
preparation  of  adequate  plans  and  specifications  and  to  a sound  policy  for  financ- 
ing the  proposed  projects,  their  usefulness  will  be  impaired  as  a means  of  allevia- 
ting the  possibility  of  unemployment  immediately  following  the  war.  We  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  make  it  possible  for  anyone  to  apply  the  well-known  phrase  "too 
little  and  too  late"  to  our  planning  of  future  public  works, 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  WELL-DISTRIBUTED  POPULATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvajiia  has  two  of  the  ten 
largest  cities  in  the  Nation.  No  other  state  has  two  cities  among  the  first 
ten.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Pennsylvania's  population  is  unduly 
concentrated, 

Pennsylvania  has  also  more  small  cities  and  tovms  than  any  other 
state.  It  has  five  cities  of  100,000  or  more,  eleven  v/ith  a population  of 
between  50,000  and  100,000,  twelve  between  25,000  and  50,000,  seventy-five 
between  10,000  and  25,000,  112  between  5,000  and  10,000,  140  between  2,500 
and  55'000,  and  in  addition  contains  640  towns  and  villages  of  less  than 
2,500  population.  The  Keystone  State  has  also  a larger  number  of  people 
residing  in  small  towns  than  is  true  anywhere  else  in  our  Nation, 

We  commonly  think  of  New  England  as  a section  of  our  country  notable 
for  the  number  of  its  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  number  of  places  under 
10,000  Pennsylvania  has  five  and  one-half  times  as  many  — the  exact  numbers 
being  892  such  communities  in  Pennsylvania  and  l62  in  all  Mew  England, 

It  might  be  concluded  from  these  figures  that  Pennsylvania's  popula- 
tion dwelt  entirely  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,  but  this  would  be  far 
from  true.  Only  Texas  has  as  great  a rural  population  as  the  industrial 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  where  2,728,085  were  living  in  unincorporated 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  1940  Census. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CRAFTS  PROVIDE  POST-WAR  OPPORTUNITIES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

One  of  the  most  interesting  consequences  of  present  world  conditions  is 
the  increased  interest  shown  throughout  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  England,  in  such  hand  crafts  as  weaving  and  spinning.  This  interest 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  scarcity  of  imported  hand  woven  cloth  and  by  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  our  domestic  production  of  textiles  is  required  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  fact  that  in  many  Veterans  Hospitals  hand  crafts  have  been  introduced  as 
a means  of  restoring  the  mentally  and  physically  disabled  to  usefulness  is  another 
factor  in  this  growing  interest. 

Despite  all  the  progress  made  in  the  high-speed  quantity  production  of 
machine  woven  cloth  of  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  the  synthetic  fabrics,  hand  weaving 
promises  to  have  an  increasingly  important  place  in  American  life.  It  provides 
means  by  which  women  who  cannot  engage  in  occupations  outside  of  the  home  can  add 
much  to  the  beautification  of  their  houses  at  little  cost  by  the  production  of 
draperies,  table  linen,  rugs  and  other  articles,  including  even  dress  goods  of  linen, 
wool,  or  cotton, all  of  which  have  an  added  value  from  being  individually  produced. 

When  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a larger  number  of  older  people  in  our 
population  than  ever  before.  Hand  weaving  provides  a means  by  which  they  can  con- 
tinue to  be  productive  in  a pleasant  and  stimulating  occupation.  It  also  can  pro- 
vide employment  for  many  part-time  rural  workers  and  offers  opportunity  to  disabled 
men  and  women  who  cannot  easily  fit  themselves  into  active  industrial  life.  For 
this  reason  the  State  Planning  Board  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  are  now 
holding  a series  of  exhibits  of  Pennsylvania  hand  crafts  in  the  Museum  at  Harrisburg 
to  stimulate  interest  in  these  useful  and  practical  crafts  which  seem  certain  to 
assume  an  important  place  in  providing  post-war  employment. 
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HANDCRAFTS  ARE  FOR  EVERYONE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a 
program  to  encourage  and  develop  the  handcrafts  of  Pennsylvania,  hopes  to  broaden 
the  opportunities  that  handcrafts  offer  to  everyone. 

In  the  overenthusiasm  for  handcrafts  as  a means  of  rehabilitating  re- 
turned servicejnen,  the  most  significant  aspects  of  craftvi/ork  are  being  overlookedi 
Rehabilitation  is  not  something  in  the  indefinite  future.  It  has  always  been  with 
us.  The  need  for  it  may  strike  in  your  own  home  at  any  time.  Casualties  in  indus- 
try, and  accidents  in  the  home,  far  exceed  the  number  of  war  Casualties.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  handcrafts,  the  work  can  be  brought  to  the  worker  instead  of  the 
worker  having  to  go  to  wherever  the  job  may  be.  This  makes  it  especially  adaptable 
as  a means  of  employment  for  those  who  need  to  work  at  home. 

However,  this  is  only  one  small  phase  of  the  advantages.  The  danger  is 
that  the  value  of  handcrafts  as  a means  of  rehabilitation  will  be  lost  if  looked 
upon  as  employment  for  those  who  are  unfit  for  anything  else. 

The  fact  is  that  handcrafts  require  a high  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
and  have  something  of  value  to  give  to  every  man,  woman  and  child.  In  education, 
no  other  subject  has  wider  appeal  or  greater  value.  In  recreation,  no  other 
activity  gives  greater  or  more  lasting  satisfaction.  Hobbies  such  as  woodworking, 
weaving,  pottery  and  leatherwork,  not  only  create  delightful  occupation  but  bring 
to  us  the  richness  and  individuality  of  handmade  products. 

The  State  Planning  Board  believes  that  the  best  way  in  which  handcrafts 
can  serve  as  a means  of  rehabilitation  for  servicemen  after  the  war  is  for  us,  here 
nnd  now,  to  develop  these  hobbies  along  practical  lines,  so  that  disabled  men  can 
■^eke  their  place  with  us  in  this  nevy  form  of  employment.  They  must  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  being  relegated  to  a lesser  kind  of  v/ork  because  they  are  no 
longer  fit  for  heavy  work  in  industry.  There  is  nothing  ’’lesser"  about  handcrafts. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATS 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  OWNER  OPERATED  FARMS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  containing 
two  of  the  first  ten  American  cities,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  Nation’s 
great  agricultural  states. 

It  also  leads  all  other  states  in  the  number  of  its  small  towns  and 
cities,  but  it  is  also  the  second  state  in  the  total  number  of  its  rural 
inhabitants. 

To  these  facts  can  be  added  another  of  even  greater  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  Pennsylvania' s l69>000  farms 
are  operated  by  their  owners.  This  is  a greater  percentage  of  ownership 
operation  than  in  any  other  important  agricultural  state  in  the  Nation,  and 
only  six  states  exceed  Pennsylvania  in  the  total  number  of  ov/ner-operated 
f arms . 

The  stability  and  continued  prosperity  of  the  State's  farm  population 
has  been  for  250  years  a backlog  for  the  steady  progress  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  a matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  Pennsylvanians 
that  so  large  a proportion  of  our  farms  are  still  being  run  by  the  men  and 
women  who  own  the  soil  they  till.  Their  interest  in  the  continued  productivity 
of  their  fields  and  pastures  is  one  of  our  best  assurances  for  Pennsylvania’s 
prosperous  future. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  OUTPUT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Recently  released  figures  of  power  production  reveal  that,  in  the  month 
of  March,  Pennsylvania  produced  1,570,700,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy, 
an  increase  of  S-g-  per  cent,  over  the  previous  month.  Pennsylvania  is  the  second 
state  in  the  Union  in  total  production  of  electrical  energy  and  the  largest 
consumer  of  coal  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States* 

The  Commonwealth  is  also  a large  producer  of  electricity  through  the  use 
of  v;ater  power.  Its  March  production  of  242  million  kilov/att  hours  through  its 
hydro-electric  generators  was  more  than  twice  its  production  in  the  preceding 
month. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  appreciate  what  such  an  enormous  output  of 
electrical  energy  really  means  in  terms  of  ordinary  experience.  Pennsylvania's 
output  for  the  month  of  March  is  equivalent  to  the  electricity  required  to  main- 
tain 54  million  50-watt  lamps  burning  24  hours  a day,  but  even  this  enormous 
output  of  energy  is  far  from  measuring  the  full  contribution  which  Pennsylvania 
is  now  making  to  the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States.  A large  portion  of 
the  fuel  energy  used  in  electrical  production  in  New  York  and  other  neighboring 
states  is  released  by  the  burning  of  Pennsylvania  coal. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Pennsylvania  was  listed  by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  as  leading  the  entire  United  States  in  its  out- 
put of  energy  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  vast  machinery  of  peace  and  war. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  MAY  l8,  1944 

KNOf  your  state 

(Weekly  Series  Release  7^384) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  NATURAL  GAS  A VITAL  POST-WAR  RAW  MTERIAL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  Union  in  the  development  of 
its  natural  gas  resources.  The  first  iron  pipe  line  for  natural  gas  was  built  in 
Pennsylvania  in  I872  at  Titusville  and  in  I883  natural  gas  was  piped  into  Pittsburgh 
and  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  as  a domestic  and  industrial  fuel. 

Despite  the  later  discovery  of  large  reserves  in  California,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  still  ranks  high  in  the  commercial 
value  of  its  natural  gas  production.  Both  the  glass  and  the  steel  industry  in  the 
west  of  the  State  still  make  large  use  of  this  fuel  which  is  available  from  wells 
in  almost  all  of  Pennsylvania's  counties  west  of  the  Alleghenies*  In  1930  discover- 
ies made  in  Tioga  County  led  to  the  development  of  a new  gas  field  and  today  Penn- 
sylvania leads  all  other  states  in  the  number  of  producing  wells,  though  its  total 
output  is  below  that  of  the  great  gas  fields  of  the  West. 

Discoveries  made  in  the  field  of  organic  chemistry  within  the  past  ten  years 
have  largely  increased  the  importance  of  natural  gas  as  a source  for  synthetic  pro- 
ducts and  promise  important  commercial  developments  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Through  various  chemical  and  physical  processes  it  is  possible  to  produce  from  our 
natural  gas  supplies  such  products  as:  methanol  or  wood  alcohol,  which  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  other  chemical  compounds;  carbon-tetrachloride  used  as  a dry 
cleaning  agent  or  as  a fire  extinguisher;  butadiene,  the  base  of  synthetic  rubber; 
glycerine;  and  also  ammonia  which  is  a vital  source  of  nitric  acid  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  explosives  and  of  various  types  of  fertilizer.  Combinations  of  these  and 
other  chemicals  which  may  be  derived  from  natural  gas  offer  large  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  medicine  and  the  plastics.  The  importance  of  these  many  derivatives 
makes  it  likely  that  the  State's  resources  of  natural  gas  will  be  used  in  the  future 
more  and  more  as  an  industrial  raw  material. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  MY  25,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7^385) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  RAILROADS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  was  a pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  American  railroad. 

The  first  train  ever  drawn  by  a steam  locomotive  in  the  western  hemisphere  ran 
betvi/een  Carbondale  and  Honesdale  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  rail- 
road in  1829«  Though  this  historic  trip  was  never  repeated,  since  the  imported 
locomotive  which  drew  that  train  proved  too  heavy  for  the  light  rails  which  had 
been  laid  along  the  route,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  American  railroad 
industry. 

Only  a few  years  before  this  historical  trip  John  Stevens  was  granted,  in 
1823,  a charter  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania;  So  great  was  the  public  ignorance  as  to  this  method  of  transporta- 
tion that  a reader  of  a Pennsylvania  newspaper  wrote  a letter  to  the  editor  inquir 
ing,  "What  is  a railroad?",  and  the  editor,  at  a loss  himself,  could  only  reply, 
"Perhaps  some  other  correspondent  can  tell". 

In  the  120  years  since  the  publication  of  this  historic  inquiry,  the  steam 
and  electric  railroads  of  this  Commonwealth  have  developed  to  a main  track  length 
of  over  12,000  miles  and  transport  annually  in  normal  times  more  than  45,000,000 
people  and  150,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Only  two  states  in  the  Union  exceed  the 
Keystone  State  in  the  railroad  density  as  measured  by  the  miles  of  line  per 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  and  only  two  exceed  her  in  total  mileage  of 
track. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  1,  13U 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

(Weekly  Series  Release  ^386) 

FUSTICS  MDE  FROM  COAL  GAS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

One  post-war  industry  in  which  Pennsylvania  has  every  opportunity  to 
assume  a leading  place  is  the  manufacture  of  the  various  types  of  formaldehyde 
plastics  from  the  State’s  own  raw  materials.  These  plastics  have  hundreds  of 
decorative  and  practical  uses  and  will,  undoubtedly,  assume  a much  larger  place 
in  the  post-war  world  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

The  chief  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  these  plastics  is  wood 
alcohol.  This  is  derived  from  tv;o  sources  --  the  distillation  of  hard  wood  in 
which  Pennsylvania  has  more  plants  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  the 
use  of  gases  that  can  be  derived  from  either  hard  or  soft  coal.  In  this  latter 
process,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  are  subjected  to  high  temperature  and  high 
pressure  which  results  directly  in  the  production  of  methanol  or  v/ood  alcohol. 

Since  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  can  be  used  as  a source  for 
these  two  gases  and  Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  coal  producing  state  in  our 
Union,  the  opportunity  is  evident  for  a thriving  formaldehyde  plastics  industry 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Every  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  these  valuable  materials 
could  be  conducted  in  the  hard  or  soft  coal  regions  of  our  State  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  labor  and  transportation. 

It  is  through  the  development  of  such  opportunities  as  these,  the  State 
Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  points  out,  that  Pennsylvania  can 
make  certain  that  its  great  industrial  resources  are  made  full  use  of  in  supply- 
ing the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  8,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  §3^1) 

A GREAT  PENNSYLVANIA  INVENTION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Today’s  amphibian  tanks,  which  are  playing  so  large  a part  in  the  landing 
operations  of  the  American  armies,  had  their  origin  in  the  fertile  brain  of  a Penn- 
sylvania inventor  140  years  ago  and  Philadelphia’s  Market  Street  was  the  scene,  not 
only  of  the  first  automotive  journey  ever  made  in  the  western  world,  but  also  of  the 
first  operation  in  history  of  a power-driven  amphibian  vehicle, 

Oliver  Evans,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  inventors,  was  the  first  man 
ever  to  burn  anthracite  coal  in  a fireplace  grate.  He  was  also  the  first  man  to  in- 
troduce power-driven  machinery  into  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghenies  where  in  I809 
he  installed  a steam  engine  in  a grist  mill  near  Pittsburgh,  He  invented  the  6on- 
tinuous  belt  bucket  conveyor  which  has  been  used  in  dredging  operations  throughout 
the  world  and  has  found  hundreds  of  industrial  uses, 

Evans'  chief  title  to  fame,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  l804  he  de- 
vised a steam-driven  dredge  to  be  used  in  deepening  the  Delaware  River,  He  con- 
structed this  dredge  at  his  workshop  at  9th  and  Market  Streets  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  a vessel  thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad  in  which  was  mounted 
a five  horsepower  steam  engine  constructed  by  the  inventor.  The  v\/eight  of  the  con- 
trivance was  approximately  twenty  tons.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  the  epoch-making 
journey  of  this  strange  vehicle  can  best  be  told  in  Oliver  Evans'  own  words: 

”To  show  that  both  steam  carriages  and  steam  boats  were  practicable,  I 
first  put  wheels  to  it  and  propelled  it  by  the  engine  a mile  and  a half 
up  Market  Street  and  around  Center  Square  to  the  river  Schuylkill, 

I then  fixed  a paddle  wheel  at  the  stern  and  propelled  it  by  the  engine 
down  the  Schuylkill  and  up  the  Delaware  sixteen  miles,  leaving  all  the 
vessels  that  v/ere  under  full  sail  halfway  behind  me," 

In  this  historic  journey,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  made  by  man,  Evans 
demonstrated  the  complete  practicability  of  automotive  transportation  on  land  and  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  stern-wheel  steamboat  upon  our  inland  waters.  In  addition, 
in  that  same  vehicle,  he  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  steam  dredging  for  deepening 
the  channels  of  our  streams  and  rivers.  Few  achievements  of  technology  are  compar- 
able in  their  originality  to  this  amazing  invention  by  a man  vi/ho  was  little  honored 
in  his  own  time  and  has  almost  been  forgotten  in  our  own. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLIC/^TION , THURSDAY,  JUNE  15,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(i‘/eekly  Series  Release  ^388T 

MILESTONES  OF  OUR  HISTORY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Comm.erce 

Two  collections  of  early  printed  books,  now  on  exhibition,  one  in  the  Free 
library  on  the  Parkway  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lib 
rary  at  Harrisburg,  present  a remarkable  record  of  the  great  events  in  the  history 
of  America  and  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  Philadelphia  collection  begins  with  the  letter  of  Columbus  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  printed  in  1493,  less  than  three  months  after  his  return  from  his 
memorable  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  That  collection  contains  the  first  book  ever 
to  use  the  name  America  for  the  Western  World  and  the  earliest  printed  records  of 
the  great  voyages  of  discovery  which  revealed  to  the  astonished  peoples  of  Europe 
the  existence  of  another  hemisphere.  It  contains  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
Pennsylvania  and  many  of  the  most  priceless  records  of  the  growth  of  this  Common- 
wealth, 

The  Harrisburg  exhibition  is  largely  concerned  with  the  outstanding  events  in 
the  history  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  its  founder,  though  it  too  contains  many 
ancient  volumes  including  the  famous  Nurnberg  Chronicle  printed  in  1493  which  con- 
tains the  first  map  ever  shovm  in  a printed  book.  Its  special  interest  for  Penn- 
sylvanians, however,  begins  with  the  famous  defense  of  William  Penn  entitled  "The 
Peoples  Ancient  and  Just  Liberties  Asserted  in  the  Trial  of  William  Penn  and 
William  Mead"  printed  in  I67O.  The  collection  includes  Penn's  "Short  Account  of 
the  Province  Named  Pennsylvania"  published  in  I68I  and  translated  into  German  and 
Dutch  in  the  effort  of  the  Proprietor  to  induce  settlers  to  move  into  his  Prov- 
ince. It  contains  "The  Frame  of  Government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in 
America"  published  by  Penn  in  1682,  which  embodies  the  first  constitution  and  code 
of  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 


- more  - 
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Among  these  laws  was  the  enlightened  regulation  "that  all  children  within  the 
Province  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill  to 
the  end  that  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live  and  the  rich  if  they 
become  poor  may  not  want'*. 

The  first  book  of  verse  ever  published  in  Pennsylvania,  printed  by  William 

Bradford  in  Philadelphia  in  l682,  is  also  on  display.  This  book  entitled  "A 

Short  Relation  of  What  Things  are  Known  and  Enjoyed  and  Like  to  be  Discovered  in 

the  Province  of  Pennsylvania"  was  written  by  Richard  Frame,  by  no  means  one  of 

our  Commonwealth's  most  distinguished  poets,  but  the  first  to  break  into  print. 

Richard  Frame  was  completely  sold  on  the  charms  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  virtues  as 

a good  place  for  living  and  a good  place  for  work.  He  wrote  in  words  which  have 

become  prophetic  of  250  years  of  Pennsylvania  life  and  history* 

"A  plentiful  land,  oh,  plentiful  land  indeed 
By  day  we  work;  at  night  we  rest  in  peace 
So  that  each  day  our  substance  doth  increase" 

Many  specimens  of  the  work  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a master  printer  are  on 
display  in  Harrisburg,  including  his  own  account  of  his  famous  invention,  the  Penn- 
sylvania fireplace,  afterguards  known  as  the  Franklin  Grate  which  is  the  basis  of 
many  modern  space  heating  devices  used  in  the  American  home.  From  Franklin's  press 
also  came  a detailed  account  of  conferences  held  by  the  Provincial  Government  in 
1757  and  1758  with  the  Indians  at  Harris'  Ferry,  at  Lancaster  and  at  Easton, 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  precious  objects  in  the  whole  State  collection 

are  several  books  produced  at  the  famous  Ephrata  Cloisters  near  Lebanon,  Some  of 

these  books  were  printed  and  illuminated  by  hand  and  decorated  with  striking  and 

original  designs  which  have  established  the  whole  pattern  of  America's  one  great 

native  art,  that  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  Germans,  At  the  Cloisters  also  was 

translated  from  the  Dutch  and  completely  manufactured  including  the  making  of  the 

paper,  the  engraving  of  the  plates,  the  setting  of  the  type,  the  printing  and  the 

binding,  a famous  religious  book  entitled  "The  Bloody  Theater"  or  "Martyr's  Mirror". 
This  remarkable  book  printed  at  Ephrata  I98  years  ago  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  western  world. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY  JUNE  22,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^3897 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  HONEY  CROP 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

When  we  receive  reports  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  bombs  dropped  by 
our  great  airplanes  over  the  cities  of  Germany  it  is  interesting  to  reflect 
that  the  frail  wings  of  Pennsylvania's  bees  transport  every  summer  thousands 
of  tons  of  honey  from  the  blossoms  of  our  fields  into  the  hives  of  Penn- 
sylvania farms. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  honey  particularly  popular  in  the  Commonwealth 
— the  golden  blond  or  clover  honey  and  the  dark  brunette  or  buckwheat  honey. 
Each  of  these  types  of  sweet  has  its  own  votaries.  There  is  also  that  mellow 
tulip  honey  for  which  the  bees  reach  high  into  the  swaying  branches  of  our 
soaring  poplar  trees.  All  varieties  of  honey,  however,  lend  sweetness  to  the 
cakes  of  that  same  buckwheat  from  whose  blossoms  the  bees  extract  much  of 
this  liquid  gold. 

Hohey  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  sweets  known  to  man.  In  the  many 
ancient  cooking  recipes  preserved  by  the  Greek  Athenaeus  in  his  "Banquet  of 
Learning"  honey  is  a constant  ingredient  of  all  the  cheese  cakes  and  sweet 
meats  which  formed  the  desserts  for  the  table  of  Lucullus* 

The  honey  of  Hybla  or  Hymettus,  v/as  famed  throughout  the  ancient 
world  and  extolled  by  Homer  as  the  only  human  food  comparable  to  the  nectar  of 
the  Gods.  It  was  not,  however,  more  delicious  than  either  the  blond  or 
brunette  varieties  produced  to  a total  of  6,256,000  pounds  last  year  by  Penn- 
sylvania's bees  in  Bradford,  Crawford,  Erie,  Tioga,  Berks,  Butler,  Northampton, 
and  many  of  our  other  counties  whose  buckwheat  production  leads  the  United 
States  and  whose  fruit  and  clover  supply  the  nectar  for  nearly  200,000  Penn- 
sylvania hives. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  29,  1944 


KNOW  Y£UR  STATE 
TWeekly  Series  Release  §23^) 

THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PRINTED  WORD 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  of  Pennsylvania  has  a long  and 
honored  history  that  extends  back  to  the  famous  l8th  Century  Philadelphia  printing 
shops  of  William  Bradford  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

In  recent  years  the  industry  has  maintained  a remarkable  growth  and  has 
provided  employment  for  a continually  increasing  number  of  Pennsylvania  workers. 

Even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  1932  depression,  employment  in  printing  and  publish- 
ing was  far  better  maintained  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  Pennsylvania  enter- 
prise and  stands  today  at  the  highest  level  it  has  ever  attained. 

In  our  Commonwealth  are  published  more  than  600  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers and  nearly  500  magazines  or  journals.  One  Pennsylvania  newspaper  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  evening  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  Two  Pennsylvania 
magazines  are  among  the  most  popular  in  the  world.  The  best  known  musical  magazine 
in  America  is  published  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  many  outstanding  legal,  medical, 
scientific,  educational,  and  agricultural  periodicals. 

Twenty-eight  automobile  journals  are  issued  in  the  Commonv/ealth,  ninety- 
nine  college  magazines  and  newspapers,  thirty-three  educational  journals,  including 
such  publications  as  the  "Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science",  which  is  a National  authority.  Among  the  State's  twenty  legal  journals 
and  magazines  and  the  twenty-nine  devoted  to  medicine,  surgery,  dentistry,  and 
anatomy  are  some  of  the  leading  publications  in  their  field.  The  State's  ninety-two 
religious  magazines  represent  all  the  important  sects  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
eighty-six  trade  and  commercial  journals  appeal  to  every  type  of  technical  and 
commercial  interest. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JULY  6,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^391) 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

No  one  can  foresee  either  the  whole  nature  nor  the  full  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems which  lie  ahead  of  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth  and  of  the  children  no7/ 
attending  our  schools,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  more  knowledge  they  can  acquire 
on  the  basic  facts  which  will  condition  their  lives  the  better  for  them  and  for 
our  State  and  Count ryo 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  suggests  that  every 
Pennsylvania  child  should  know  hov/  the  people  of  this  State  earn  their  livings, 
what  our  natural  resources  are,  how  they  are  being  used,  and  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done  to  prevent  waste  of  our  common  heritage.  Our  children  should  understand 
the  conditions  that  affect  the  welfare  of  their  towns  or  cities  and  of  their 
countryside.  They  should  learn,  not  merely  in  general  terms  but  as  usefully  as 
their  ages  permit,  ¥/hat  needs  to  be  done  to  make  the  State  a better  place  for 
living,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  preserve  our  resources,  to  increase  our  product- 
ivity, and  improve  the  general  conditions  of  our  common  lives.  They  should  learn 
the  basic  facts  of  the  State's  population,  industrial  character  and  transportation. 
They  should  be  made  to  feel  the  opportunities  v/hich  lie  around  them  as  a result 
of  this  Commonwealth's  special  characteristics  and  the  need  to  take  their  places 
in  its  progress. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION  TURRSDAY,  JULY  13,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  j^92) 

THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  POPULATION  ESTIMATES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Comnerce 

Within  the  next  week  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  will  release  an  estimate  of  the  total  population  of 
each  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  Such  estimates  are  of  great  importance 
because  of  the  extensive  shifts  in  population  since  the  Federal  census  of 

1940. 

One  of  the  important  bases  for  the  population  estimate  is  the  annual 
school  census,  since  the  movement  of  families  from  one  community  to  another 
is  reflected  in  changes  in  school  enrollment.  School  directors  in  every 
district  in  the  State  are  required  by  law  to  conduct  a school  census  some- 
time between  March  1 and  September  1 of  each  year, enumerating  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen. 

An  accurate  school  census  should  be  very  valuable  to  local  school 
officials,  especially  during  present  periods  when  population  shifts  are 
frequent,  since  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  probable  school  load  for  the  coming 
term.  The  reports,  which  are  assembled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  by  district  and  in  the  aggregate,  furnish  a complete  pic- 
ture of  school  activity  on  a State-wide  basis.  Considering  that  operating 
the  State's  school  system  involves  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  it  can  be  understood  why  the  school  census  is 

of  importance  when  planning  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

These  surveys  react  to  the  citizen's  benefit.  The  knov/ledge  of  popu- 
lation movements  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  State  Planning 
Board,  but  to  many  other  organizations  to  whom  the  Board  furnishes  this 
information.  Our  citizens  are  urged  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  local 
school  authorities  during  July  and  August  when  most  of  the  districts  take 
their  census  for  1944, 
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REIEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  JULY  20,  1944 


jCNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ff393) 

INTERPRETING  POPULATION  ESTIM/lTES 

Prepared  for  the  (EditorJ  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Since  the  official  decennial  census  of  population  of  April  1,  1940,  esti- 
mates by  several  governmental  agencies  and  private  organizations  have  been  made 
public.  These  estimates  probably  were  more  necessary  in  the  past  three  years  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history  because  of  the  numerous  population  shifts  which  have 
occurred  in  many  sections  of  our  State  and  nation  due  to  wartime  industrial  expan- 
sion. Many  of  these  estimates  differ  in  character  and  while  most  of  them  are  useful 
for  some  purpose,  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  proper  one  and  a 
thorough  analysis  made  of  its  significance  to  the  community  before  using  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  population  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  has  used 
with  success  the  War  Ration  registration  figures.  The  results  from  this  method  have 
limited  value,  however,  since  they  concern,  for  the  most  part,  only  civilian  popula- 
tion. They  are  indicative  of  population  shifts,  temporary  or  otherwise,  taking 
place  throughout  the  State  and  nation  and  can  be  used  by  commercial  agencies  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  current  market,  to  compute  per  capita  sales  and  for 
similar  purposes.  But  to  ascertain  the  trend  of  a community's  permanent  population 
since  the  prewar  years  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  future  residents,  the  persons 
formerly  inhabiting  t?ie  area  but  now  in  the  armed  forces  must  be  included, 

A population  estimate  for  Pennsylvania  prepared  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  is  shortly  to  be  released  includes  all 
types  of  persons,  both  civilian  and  military,  but  excludes  those  of  the  armed 
forces  stationed  in  the  Commonwealth  who  are  residents  of  other  states.  This 
approximates  the  normal  state  of  affairs.  By  recognizing  our  enlisted  men  as  a 
pari  of  our  permanent  population,  we  can  form  a more  reliable  estimate  as  to  our 
future  State  and  community  problems  than  is  possible  by  excluding  them  from  our 
est  imates, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLiCATION,  THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  19^4 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  f^394) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  PROLIFIC  NATIVE  STOCK 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history,  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  more 
largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  native  stock  than  any  other  state  in  our 
Union,  In  the  early  days  when  Pittsburgh  was  the  gateway  to  the  West,  it  was  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  larger  portion  of  those  early  immigrants  came  to  settle  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  which  was  then  our  country's  western  frontier. 

In  the  second  great  movement  to  the  West,  which  occurred  in  the  decade 
preceding  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  twenty  years  after,  Pennsylvania  again  supplied 
a large  share  of  the  stalwart  and  enterprising  population  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Data  lately  released  by  the  United  States  Census  on  interstate  movements 
since  1910  show  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  Pennsylvania  has  continued  to 
supply  a larger  share  of  population  to  the  less-developed  states  of  the  West  than 
any  other  part  of  our  Union, 

Despite  this  generous  contribution  of  its  native  stock  to  other  states, 
Pennsylvania  is  among  the  leaders  in  our  Nation  in  the  proportion  of  its  people 
who  prefer  their  own  native  soil  to  any  other.  Of  all  the  native  Americans  living 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1940,  89^  were  born  in  the  Commonwealth,  This  compares  with 
for  Massachusetts,  82^  for  all  of  New  England,  82%  for  New  York,  6$%  for  New 
Jersey  and  83^  for  Virginia,  The  high  birth  rate  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  indeed  through  all  its  history,  has  thus  made  it  possible  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  the  leader  in  supplying  native-born  population  to  the  rest 
of  the  Union  and  also  to  rank  so  high  in  the  number  of  Pennsylvanians  now  living 
on  their  own  native  soil. 
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REi^ASiiD  FOrt  FUxii>ICATI01^  ^ThUnSDAY , aUGUbT  3|  1944 

KNOW  YoUh  ^TATK 
(Weekly  Series  Release  fi2)35) 

RKCENT  POPUi^TION  SnIFTS  IN  PEnNSYgVAI^  lA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Twenty-nine  counties  of  Pennsylvania  gained  population  during  a three  and 
one-third  year  period  since  the  official  U.S.  Census  in  1940,  according  to  an 
August  1943  population  estimate  just  released  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce.  The  estimate  is  on  a total  population  basis, 
including  those  temporarily  away  from  home  in  the  armed  services.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  those  counties  are  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  our  State,  Within  this 
area,  having  as  corners  Franklin,  Juniata,  Northampton  and  Philadelphia  Counties, 
there  was  an  increase  in  population  of  nearly  a quarter-million.  This  large  in- 
crease is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  accelerated  industrial  activity  in  and  about 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York  and  Harrisburg,  in  addition  to 
the  establishing  of  supply  depots  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Th©  counties  along  our  western  border  extending  north  from  Allegheny  accounted 
for  nearly  150,000  increase  in  population.  Steel  mills  and  related  nanufacturing 
in  the  Pittsburgh  - Beaver  Valley  area,  industrial  activity  in  the  smaller  cities  to 
the  north  and  in  Erie  were  mainly  responsible. 

Except  for  smll  gains  in  the  Lycoming  and  Clinton  County  area,  occasioned 
by  industries  in  Williamsport  and  Lock  Haven,  other  counties  of  our  State  showed 
losses  ranging  from  87  in  Bucks  County  to  41,607  persons  in  Lackawanna,  The  counties 
in  the  anthracite  field  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  lost  over  100,000 
persons  since  1940,  Every  northern  tier  county  except  Erie  lost  in  population,  as 

did  those  south  of  V/arren  and  McKean  including  Centre,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  Fulton 
f.nd  the  southwestern  counties  of  V/ashington  and  Greene,  The  sole  exception  in  this 
ft  oup  was  Bedford  which  showed  a slight  gain. 

Most  of  these  population  shifts  were  caused  by  the  war  and  mny  communities 
...Ike  to  think  of  them  as  being  temporary,  but  the  longer  the  war  is  prolonged,  the 
Mr  re  these  migrants  will  become  permanently  attached  to  their  new  homes,  so  these 
ifts  may  have  a far-reaching  effect  upon  our  post-war  population  pattern. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
^vVeekly  Series  Release 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BRIGHT  FUTURE  IN  THE  AIR 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Commercial  and  private  aircraft  are  likely  to  prove  of  increas- 
ing importance  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  this  field,  Pennsylvania 
occupies  a unique  place  and  offers  an  ideal  location  for  manufacturers 
and  sales  agencies  handling  commercial  and  private  planes. 

Pennsylvania's  155  airports  is  the  third  largest  number  in  the 
Nation  and  the  largest  in  any  state  in  the  East.  In  the  index  of  air- 
craft registration  recently  compiled  by  the  magazine,  "Aviation",  Penn- 
sylvania leads  the  entire  Nation.  Its  2,370  registered  aircraft  is 
the  largest  number  in  any  state,  California  is  second  with  2,292  planes, 
and  New  York  third  with  1,676. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  great  industrial  area 
of  the  East,  where  purchasing  power  and  standards  of  living  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  our  Nation,  Pennsylvania  has  every  opportunity 
to  becorae  the  aviation  center  of  postwar  America. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1944 

KNO^  YOUR  STATE 
(7/eekly  Series  Release 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  POSTWAR  POPUUTION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Population  estimates  recently  released  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  show  that  Pennsylvania  gained  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
million  persons  during  the  three  years  following  the  United  States  Census  of 
1940,  These  estimates,  unlike  those  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  include 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  armed  forces  as  part  of  our  permanent  population* 

Pennsylvania  has,  throughout  its  history,  contributed  more  people  to  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  less-developed  parts  of  the  Nation  than  any  other 
American  state*  This  has  been  possible  because  its  birth  rate  is  comparatively 
high  and  health  conditions  in  the  State  are  exceptionally  good*  Whenever  circum- 
stances are  such  that  all  of  our  workers  of  employable  age  are  needed  in  the 
State's  own  industries,  as  has  been  true  in  recent  years,  our  gro^wth  is  except- 
ionally rapid  because  of  this  large  annual  increase  in  population. 

There  are  three  favorable  factors  in  Pennsylvania's  postwar  population 
prospects.  Our  great  war  industries  have  been  operated  largely  by  our  own  people 
and  not  by  migrants  from  other  states.  Many  manufacturers  of  war  materials,  who 
have  recently  established  themselves  in  the  Commonwealth,  are  now  making  plans  to 
continue  their  industries  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  production  of  peacetime  prod- 
ucts* These  two  factors,  supplemented  by  the  progress  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  in  stimulating  the  expansion  of  our  native  industries, 
should  assure  us  that  if  there  is  any  migration  from  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
1940's,  it  is  likely  to  be  small* 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1944 

KN2I  your  state 

(Weekly  Series  Release  ^98) 

ANOTHER  POSTWAR  EMPLOBffiNT  SOURCE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  having  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the 
largest  Army  and  Navy  supply  depots  in  the  country.  The  sites  for  these  installa- 
tions were  selected  primarily  because  of  the  excellent  rail  facilities  available  in 
the  Commonv/ealth  and  their  proximity  to  ports.  All  kinds  of  material  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  - the  equivalent  of  more  than  100  solid  train  loads  - 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  each  month.  Not  only  are  thousands  of  persons  kept  busy 
handling  the  material  at  the  depots,  but  also  numerous  railroad  employees  are 
engaged  in  manning  the  trains  and  shifting  cars. 

These  depots  are  necessary  for  the  storage  of  manufactured  and'preserved 
products  so  that  they  will  be  sure  to  be  available  when  needed.  Manufacturers'  stor- 
age facilities  are  usually  limited  and  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  supplies 
that  are  purchased  by  the  armed  services,  prompt  shipment  of  the  goods  from  their 
establishments  are  essential  to  prevent  congestion.  Depots  also  repack  and  crate 
certain  kinds  of  materials  and  reship,  from  their  stocks,  quantities  of  each  type 
to  conform  to  the  needs  of  our  forces. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  erect  the  buildings  comprising  these 

depots  and  it  is  probable  that  a number  will  have  to  be  permanent  installations. 

In  any  event,  the  depots  will  furnish  a continuing  source  of  employment  for  some 

time  after  the  v/ar,  during  a period  when  jobs  will  probably  not  be  too  numerous. 

'iiOiile  there  v/ill  be  a curtailment  of  personnel,  a large  number  of  persons  will  be 

needed  to  handle  the  surplus  and  to  continue  shipping  subsistence  and  clothing 

overseas.  This  employment,  in  addition  to  that  required  for  State  and  community 

prblic  works  programs  already  on  record  with  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  keep  many  of  the  State's  workers  busy  until  our  manufacturers 
can  swing  into  the  production  of  peacetime  goods. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  f^399) 

MTERIALS  FOR  MNUFACTURE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a 
current  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  on  Light  Metals  and  Stainless  Steels,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  will  soon  be  in  a particularly 
advantageous  position  in  the  use  of  a large  number  of  new  metallic  alloys,  whose 
production  has  been  stimulated  by  war* 

Pennsylvania  is  the  leading  American  State  in  steel  production  and  is  also 
outstanding  in  its  development  of  that  great  range  of  alloys  of  iron,  nickel,  and 
chromium  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  stainless  steels.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
American  Aluminum  Industry  and  also  has  an  important  place  in  the  fabrication  of 
many  types  of  magnesium  alloys.  One  of  the  two  American  producers  of  beryllium  and 
beryllium  coppers  is  also  located  in  Pennsylvania: 

The  necessities  of  war  have  greatly  increased  the  output  of  all  these 
metals  and  made  them  available  for  types  of  consumer  goods  for  which  they  were  never 
used  before.  The  possibilities  through  the  use  of  these  various  metals  are  literally 
unlimited.  The  magnesium  alloys  are  valuable  for  all  purposes  where  extreme  light- 
ness needs  to  be  combined  with  the  strength  of  a metal.  Though  the  aluminum  alloys 
weigh  one-h^lf  more  than  the  compounds  of  magnesium,  they  are  still  lighter  than  any 
other  common  metals  and  possess  great  strength  and  valuable  electrical  properties  as 

well  as  strong  resistance  to  corrosion.  The  stainless  steels,  heavier  than  the 
aluminum  or  magnesium  alloys,  are  capable  of  enduring  high  temperatures  and  severe 
corrosive  influences  without  losing  their  brightness  and  luster.  The  beryllium 
coppers  are  types  of  bronze  in  v/hich  a small  percent  of  the  precious  light  metal, 
beryllium,  imparts  an  elasticity  and  hardness  to  copper  which  makes  it  a rival  of 
hardened  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  tools,  springs,  and  many  types  of  equipment 
Vi/here  high  elasticity  or  hardness  must  be  combined  with  non-magnetic  properties. 

As  compared  to  the  world  of  yesterday  in  the  field  of  metals,  the  world  of 
tomorrow  will  present  the  difference  between  a black  and  white  photograph  and  one 
which  shows  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  Sh-PTLiuBEK  7,  1^44 

KNO./  YOUR  STATE 
^Weekly  Series  Release  ^400 ) 

POPULATION  PATTERNS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

As  the  third  year  of  our  participation  in  the  var  dra'.vs  to  a close,  Pennsyl- 
vanians population  pattern  has  assumed  a form  \vhich  it,  undoubtedly^  will  retain 
until  the  conflictns  end.  The  shaping  of  this  form  began  during  the  two-year  period 
before  the  war  \7hen  we  called  our  v/ar  effort  the  National  Defense  Program.  At 
that  time  industry  was  preparing  itself  for  the  momentous  job  of  production  with 
which  it  was  faced  and  the  labor  demand  acted  as  a magnet  to  attract  population  to 
its  locations. 

This  new  population  shift  v;as,  in  many  instances,  a complete  reversal  of 
that  which  took  place  during  the  previous  decade  and  our  industrial  centers,  instead 
of  losing  inhabitants  to  the  rural  sections,  now  were  beginning  to  gain. 

Population  dot  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  inhabitants  at  30“year  inter- 
vals during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  which  were  prepared  by  the  State  Planning 
Bokrd  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  reflect  quite  vividly  this  ever- 
changing  patterns  These  maps,  on  which  a dot  was  placed  for  each  200  persons,  por- 
tray the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  of  population  in  our  northern  counties  during 
the  lumber  boom,  in  our  northwestern  counties  caused  by  the  oil  industry,  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  and  then  in  our  bituminous  coal-producing  areas,  ’-/hen  look- 
ing at  the  maps  in  sequence  beginning  with  the  oldest,  there  also  appears  an  ever- 
increasing  concentration  of  dots  in  and  about  our  urban  centers. 

The  appearance  of  the  future  pattern  will  depend  largely  upon  the  success  of 
our  industries  after  the  ’iTar,  Expansion  of  one  type  and  the  contraction  of  another 
will  cause  the  flow  of  population  to  begin  again.  V/hether  or  not  a community  pros- 
pers in  the  future  will  depend  upon  how  well  these  changes  are  anticipated  and 
planned  for. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
fWeekly  Series  Release  ^40l) 

TRAINING  OUR  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  recognizes  that  fire  fighting  is  a technical  job  and  through 
the  Public  Service  Institute  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  a train- 
ing program  is  offered  to  the  more  than  125»000  volunteer  and  approximately  5>000 
paid  firemen  of  the  State’s  communities.  Many  persons  think  that  a fireman's  job 
consists  only  of  getting  to  a fire  as  quickly  as  possible  and  endeavoring  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  However,  even  a brief  examination  of  the  basic  firemen’s  train- 
ing course,  "Fundamentals  in  Fire  Fighting",  will  show  that  there  are  many  other 
important  phases  to  consider  such  as  administration,  care  of  equipment,  first  aid 
and  rescue,  fire  prevention,  investigations  and  reports,  and  the  proper  manual 
operation  of  apparatus  and  equipment. 

The  firemen’s  training  program  was  inaugurated  in  January  1939  and  the  en- 
rollment increased  each  year  until  the  1941-42  period  when  it  reached  4,056,  Since 
then,  because  of  the  war,  the  enrollment  has  decreased,  but  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  materially  increase  following  the  war.  The  classes  are  held  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  State  in  order  to  enable  firemen  to  attend  the  sessions  with 
a minimum  of  traveling.  The  instructors  are  requited  to  meet  State  standards  and 

i 

to  participate  in  the  teacher  training  courses  specified  by  the  Sthte  Board,  This 
staff  of  instructors  is  supplemented  by  special  lecturers  who  are  experts  in  their 
fields.  In  addition,  the  school  has  the  benefit  of  technical  advisors  who  usually 
are  chiefs  of  paid  or  volunteer  fire  departments.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course,  students  are  awarded  a "Certificate  of  Attainment". 

Each  year  beginning  1939  a Firemen's  Training  Conference  has  been  held. 

The  6th  Annual  Firemen’s  Training  Conference  was  held  in  Lewistown  August  7“12  of 
this  year.  The  conference  was  addressed  by  technical  experts  and  several  State 
officials  and  a series  of  appropriate  demonstrations  were  given.  The  firemen's 
training  school  and  annual  conferences  are  of  especial  importance  at  this  time  since 
■pany  of  our  trained  firemen  are  in  the  armed  forces  and  if  the  quality  of  fire 
protection,  which  we  have  had  in  the  past,  is  to  be  maintained,  suitable  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  the  temporary  volunteers. 
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KNOJ  YOy.K  STaT^ 

^V/eekly  Series  Release  ^'402) 

PbRNbYAVANlA'S  i5lG  bPRlr^Gb 

Prepared  for  the  ^Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Pennsylvania  is  known  throughout  the  entire  world  for  its  great  resources  of 
coal,  the  high  quality  of  its  oil  and  its  enormous  production  of  iron  and  steel, 
cement  and  limestone;  One  natural  resource  in  which  the  State  is  particularly  well- 
endowed  has  made  possible  the  development  of  all  the  rest.  That  is  the  abundant 
supply  of  its  surface  and  sub-surface  v/aters. 

Along  the  courses  of  the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Allegheny,  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  have  grovm  up  most  of  those  great  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth  which  have  made  its  name  familiar  to  the  people  of  every  land. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  limestone  area  in  the  southeast 
of  the  State  also  lie  hidden  tremendous  resources  of  subterranean  v;ater  'vhich  finally 


break  out  to  the  surface  in  those  enormous  springs  which  attract  visitors  from  many 
parts  of  our  country. 

Deep  under  the  limestone  rocks  of  Pennsylvania  flow  rivers  '.vhich  are  today 
carving  out  the  caves  which  will  astonish  the  men  of  the  future.  The  '.vater  of  these 
subterranean  streams  is  cold  and  clear  v;ith  a year-round  temperature  that  varies 
little  above  or  below  ^0  degrees.  V/hen  such  streams  finally  escape  to  the  surface. 


there  results  such  an  astonishing  and  seemingly  miraculous  flow  of  water  as  that 
familiar  to  us  all  at  Boiling  Springs  in  Cumberland  County  not  far  from  Carlisle. 


The  flow  of  this  spring,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Hydrography  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  averages  22-2  million  gallons  a day.  This 
cold  clear  water,  'vith  an  average  temperature  of  53  degrees,  bursts  up  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  at  a rate  of  15,600  gallons  a minute  and  becomes  at  once  the 
source  of  a considerable  stream.  The  flow  of  this  single  spring  '.vould  be  adequate 
to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  a city  of  200,000  people. 

Three  miles  south  of  Boiling  Springs,  also  in  Cumberland  County,  is  the  Dig 
Spring  at  Newville  whose  colder  waters,  with  an  average  temperature  of  50  degrees, 
are  discharged  at  the  rate  of  l8-|-  million  gallons  every  day. 

All  in  all,  in  Cumberland,  Centre,  Blair,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Bucks,  ^ehigh 
and  Lancaster  Counties  there  are  thirty  of  these  enormous  springs,  no  one  of  which 
has  a flow  of  less  than  one  million  gallons  of  clear  water  every  day. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATTOM,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1944 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  7^403) 

NET/  USES  FOR  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Increasing  use  of  the  light  metals,  magnesium  and  aluminum,  in  airplane  con- 
struction and  other  war  industries  is  paralleled  by  a remarkable  growth  in  the 
application  of  stainless  steel  to  many  new  types  of  industrial  and  domestic  equip- 
ment, This  fact  is  peculiarly  important  in  the  industries  of  this  Commonwealth, 
since  Pennsylvania  is  the  home  of  many  important  producers  of  the  steel  alloys  and 
of  the  largest  stainless  steel  company  in  America. 

A rust  resisting  metal  which  would  combine  great  hardness  and  toughness  with 
a permanently  bright  surface  was  a goal  long  sought  by  the  chemists  of  the  19th 
Century,  Wnen  this  problem  was  finally  solved  by  the  addition  of  chromium  and  other 
metals  to  iron,  the  v/orld  was  presented  with  a new  industrial  material  whose  use  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Present  day  stainless  alloys  combine  the  strength  and  sur- 
face hardness  which  has  made  steel  the  most  valuable  metal  known  to  man  with 
brightness  and  beauty  of  surface  and  a resistance  to  the  attacks  of  oxygen,  even 
at  high  temperatures. 

The  war  has  greatly  increased  Pennsylvania’ s capacity  for  the  production  of 
this  valuable  metal.  It  has  been  vital  in  the  airplane  industry,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and  in  the  construction 
of  corrosion-resisting  oil-refining  equipment  and  of  railroad  cars  and  trucks  for 
the  transportation  of  chemicals  and  other  industrial  products. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  home,  office,  and  factory,  this 
hard,  bright,  highly-polished  material  will  add  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
American  life  as  never  before,  A recent  publication  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  on  "Light  Metals  and  Stainless  Steels" 
dvi/ells  on  a number  of  new  possibilities  for  the  use  of  this  typical  Pennsylvania 
metal  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  postwar  world. 
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Prepared  for  the  ^Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


The  vast  importance  of  Pennsylvania’s  contribution  to  the  American  v/ar  effort 
is  made  clear  by  figures  recently  released  by  the  Bureau  of  ^‘dnes  as  to  the  total 
production  and  consumption  of  all  types  of  coke  in  the  Commom7ealth* 

Coke  is  a vital  material  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  and  its  use  is 
an  index  of  the  production  of  the  ferrous  metals.  Steel  furnaces  and  iron  foundries 
are  the  chief  consumers*  though  coke  ovens  yield  by-products  of  vital  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  and  chemical  fertilizers. 

In  1939*  Pennsylvania  produced  12,120^000  tons  of  by-product  and  beehive 
coke,  \7hich  -aas  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  total  pf*odUction  of  the  Nation*  In  1943, 
the  coke  output  of  the  Commonwealth  had  risen  to  23,397)000  tons,  an  increase  of 
more  than  94  per  cent*  Pennsylvania  consumed  in  1943,  32  per  cent,  of  all  American 
coke  and  exported  its  surpluses  to  tv;enty-five  other  states  and  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  The  furnaces,  foundries,  gas  plants,  and  domestic  heaters  of  the  Common- 
wealth consumed  19,130»OOC  tons  of  its  own  coke  and  1,300,000  tons  of  the  finely 
powdered  coke  known  as  coke  breeze*  In  addition,  Pennsylvania  shipped  coke  for  use 
in  the  iron  foundries  of  California,  V/ashington  and  Oregon,  of  Oklahoma,  'Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  Connecticut,  Ijassachusetts , Ohio,  New  Jersey, 

New  York,  7est  Virginia  and  1-ary  land. 


Pennsylvania’s  vital  position  as  the  keystone  of  American  industry  both  in 


war  and  peace  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest  consumer,  the 
greatest  producer,  and  the  greatest  exporter  of  this  essential  product. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  jf^Oy ) 


HOW  OUR  WOODS  ARE  PROTECTED 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Constant  policing  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  this  valuable  resource  from  fire.  For  this  purpose 
the  Commonwealth  has  approximately  4,000  forest  fire  wardens  including  State 
foresters,  forest  rangers  and  game  protectors.  In  addition,  every  State  police- 
man is  a forest  fire  v/arden.  This  organization  not  only  endeavors  to  extinguish 
fires  promptly,  but  also  eliminates  many  of  the  causes  of  fires  by  removing 
hazards  and  provides  public  instruction  in  forest  fire  prevention. 

Steel  fire  towers  and  natural  lookouts  dot  our  forests  and  are  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  nearest  forest  fire  warden.  From  these  elevations  a view 
of  large  areas  of  forest  land  can  be  obtained.  Locations  of  fires  are  found  by 
a triangulation  method  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  navigators. 


Forest  fires  are  not  consistent  in  behavior  and  are  influenced  by  topo- 


graphy, wind  and  the  amount  of  inflammable  material.  A fire  burns  up  hill  more 
rapidly  than  on  level  ground,  because  air  currents  drav/  flames  upward  and  larger 
quantities  of  fuel  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  burning  down  hill 
the  opposite  is  true.  On  level  ground  the  burning  is  more  uniform  and  in  greater 
volume  than  in  areas  where  the  topography  is  rugged,  since  abrupt  walls,  narrow 
ridges  and  ledges  have  a tendency  to  check  a blaze. 


In  broken  country  and  varied  growth  the  speed  is  seldom  more  than  five 


to  eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  fires  may  travel  up  a slope  at  a speed 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Even  the  slowest  burning  fire  may  destroy  timber  which 
represents  a generation  of  forest  growth  and  the  shelter  for  deer,  bear,  and 
small  game  over  a large  area.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  our  fire  wardens  every 
cooperation  possible,  because  everybody  loses  when  timber  burns. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  NOVEI.ffiER  2,  19^4 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Vifeekly  Series  Release  ^408) 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  NATIONAL  ELECTIONS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


With  the  1944  presidential  campaign  approaching  its  climax,  there  is 
much  conjecture  concerning  the  size  of  the  vote.  At  the  last  presidential 
election,  that  of  1940,  more  than  4,000,000  votes  were  cast  in  the  Commonv/ealth, 
This  represented  8l^  of  all  persons  registered  in  the  State. 

In  that  same  election,  49,815,312  votes  were  cast  in  the  United  States, 
This  represented  59*3?^  of  the  total  population  of  twenty-one  years  and  over.  In 
Pennsylvania,  in  that  same  year,  64*2^  of  those  over  twenty-one  voted  for  Presi- 
dent. The  percentages  in  the  various  counties  differed  widely.  In  Pike  County 
the  number  voting  was  86/3^  of  the  total  population  of  the  county  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over  — the  highest  in  the  State,  Sullivan  County  was  second  with  a 
percentage  of  8l,5,  follOv;ed  by  Juniata,  Forest  and  Wyoming  Counties  with  per- 
centages of  78,0,  77.7,  and  78.0  respectively. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties,  the  largest  voting  centers  in 
the  State,  over  a million  and  one-half  votes  were  cast.  These  votes  represented 
a percentage  of  67.2  and  68.5  respectively  of  the  total  number  of  persons  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  over.  Mifflin  County  had  the  lowest  percentage  in  the  State 
— 52,7,  followed  by  Berks  with  53«5»  Lehigh  53*7,  Northampton  54il  and  Blaih 
54.9*  The  county  in  v/hich  the  capital  is  located.  Dauphin,  had  a percentage  of 

67.4. 

What  will  the  percentage  of  your  county  be  on  November  7,  1944? 
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REIEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
TWeekly  Series  Release  ^409) 

A HUNTER'S  PARADISE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  opening  of  the  small  game  hunting  season  calls  attention  to  the 
great  progress  made,  in  recent  years,  in  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
Pennsylvania  wildlife, 

Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  industrial  area  in  our  Nation  and  has 
more  tovms  and  cities  than  any  other  state.  In  area  it  stands  only  thirty- 
second  among  its  sister  states,  but  it  is  today  the  second  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  nxamber  of  hunting  licenses  issued  and  second  in  the  population  of  wild- 
life that  throng  its  more  than  15,000,000  acres  of  forests. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Century,  deer  were  legendary  animals  in  the 
State  except  in  a few  northern  tier  counties  and  even  there  they  were  rare* 
Today  they  abound  in  all  our  forest  regions  and  are  frequently  seen  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  State,  Ring-neck  pheasants,  grouse,  wild  turkey,  quail, 
woodcock,  and  other  small  game  are  abundant.  Black  bear  are  frequently  seen  in 
all  our  more  densely  wooded  areas. 

This  remarkable  grovirth  in  the  number  of  wild  creatures  in  our  v/oods 
is  a tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  the  wisely  planned  program  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  This  Commission  has  purchased  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  game  lands  and  game  refuges  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer  of 
the  State,  Out  of  the  money  paid  for  annual  hunters*  license  fees  over 
$4,000,000  has  been  invested,  in  recent  years,  in  State  game  lands  and  game 
farms  which  are  now  permanent  possessions  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  l6,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(V/eekly  Series  Release  ^410) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  INLAND  WATER 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

More  than  a thousand  square  miles  of  lakes  and  rivers  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  includes  735  square  miles  of 
Lake  Erie,  an  area  larger  than  either  Puget  or  Long  Island  Sound.  In  addition, 
the  inland  waters,  the  streams,  lakes,  and  canals  within  the  State's  borders 
total  288  square  miles. 

While  some  Pennsylvania  counties  have  no  inland  water  except  small 
creeks  and  ponds,  others  enclose  vehy  considerable  water  areas.  The  largest 
inland  water  area  is  that  in  Lancaster  County  comprising  29  square  miles  of 
the  broad  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna.  Dauphin  County  is  second  v;ith  28  square 
miles.  Crawford  stands  third  with  21  square  miles  v;hich  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  Pymatuning  and  Conneaut  Lakes,  both  noted  pleasure  resorts  and  the 
former  a great  storage  reservoir  in  that  County. 

Allegheny  County's  15  square  miles  of  inland  water  on  the  Monongahela, 
Allegheny,  and  Ohio  rivers  are  among  the  busiest  waterways  in  the  world  and 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  developing,  in  the  area  around  Pittsburgh,  the 
immense  steel  industries  so  vital  to  our  National  safety  and  prosperity. 

Northumberland  County  has  I6  miles  of  Susquehanna  water  within  its 
borders,  Wayne  County  I6  square  miles  of  water  including  its  many  lakes  and  its 
portion  of  the  widening  upper  Delaware,  and  Pike  County,  also  bordering  the 
Delaware,  has  many  lakes  and  streams  and  shares  with  ’Vayne  the  great  artificial 
lake  — Wallenpaupack. 

In  the  summer  vacation  season  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Pennsylvania 
provide  outdoor  recreation  for  millions  of  people  of  our  ov/n  and  other  neigh- 
boring states.  However,  throughout  the  year  those  rivers  provide  an  important 
share  of  the  power  for  our  mills  and  factories  and  both  in  the  East  and  the 
^Vest  are  freighted  with  commerce  which  adds  so  much  to  the  income  and 
prosperity  of  our  people. 

I ^4"  . 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  ^r/EDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  19^4 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ?^41l) 

POSTWAR  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  local  public  works  programs  so  far  reported  to  the  State 
Planning  Board  total  nearly  $619,000,000.  Many  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
have  not  yet  submitted  reports  upon  their  programs  and  the  total  does  not  include 
expenditures  of  the  local  school  boards. 

While  these  figures  which  may  vi^ell  reach  a final  total  of  $1,000,000,000 
represent  the  urgent  needs  of  our  communities  for  postwar  public  improvements,  only 
a small  percentage  of  the  projects  analyzed  thus  far  could  be  put  into  immediate 
execution  to  provide  employment  if  the  war  should  suddenly  come  to  an  end.  A 
considerable  period  of  time  is  always  necessary  for  the  development  of  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  for  any  proposed  improvement  and  in  many  cases  such  plans 
cannot  be  drawn  up  until  the  improvement  is  authorized  and  funds  made  available 
for  its  execution. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  many  Pennsylvania  municipalities  is 
the  improvement  of  their  water  supply  or  the  construction  of  sewdge  treatment  works 
to  abate  stream  pollution.  Fortunately,  projects  of  this  type  may  pay  for  them- 
selves through  the  collection  of  sewer  rentals  or  through  charges  for  water  service. 
As  self-liquidating  projects  they  may  be  financed  through  bond  issues,  even  though 
a municipality  has  exhausted  its  legal  borrowing  capacity. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  employment  needs  which  may 
develop  within  the  next  two  years,  it  is  urgent  that  steps  be  taken  by  every  local 
government  to  have  plans  for  its  most  vitally  needed  public  works  ready  for  immediate 
execution  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  NOVEIjIBER  30,  19^4 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Y/eekly  Series  Release  f(^412) 

FINANCE  OFFICERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Municipal  and  Local  Finance  Officers  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  in  Harrisburg  on  December  1 and 
2.  Representatives  from  communities  in  every  section  of  Pennsylvania  will  attend. 
The  Conference  is  of  especial  importance  at  this  time,  since  the  v;ar 
presents  unusual  problems  to  governmental  finance  officers.  An  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, together  with  advice  from  persons  of  wide  experience  who  will  appear  on  the 
program,  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  officials  of  our  communities  in  reaching  sounder 
decisions  regarding  their  local  problems.  In  addition  to  the  notable  speakers 
scheduled,  there  will  be  special  group  meetings.  Some  of  the  topics  for  discussion 
include  ’’The  Purchase  of  Federal  War  Commodity  Surpluses  by  Local  Governments”, 
"Postwar  Finances:  YTiere  are  we?”  and  "New  Legislation  for  1945'*. 

Problems  facing  the  communities  of  our  State  are  varied.  some  in- 
stances, local  governments  are  accumulating  surpluses  in  their  treasuries  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  needed  improvements  in  years  of  war.  This  raises 
questions  concerning  the  proper  investment  of  surplus  funds,  the  refunding  of  ex- 
isting debt,  and  the  postwar  scheduling  of  deferred  maintenance  and  construction, 
Ot!.er  cities  and  boroughs,  where  vmr  industries  have  caused  abnormal  population 
gro^-th,  have  financial  problems  created  by  the  need  for  expanding  facilities. 

No  one  knows  when  the  postv/ar  era  will  begin  but  when  it  does,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  finance  officers  will  again  be  changed.  Progressive  officials  are 
making  plans  for  this  period  now  and  should  be  greatly  helped  by  the  Conference. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1944 

YOUR  STATE 
Tweekly  Series  Release  5^^413) 

THE  COMING  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Shortly  after  January  1,  1945  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  visited  by 
enumerators  seeking  information  for  the  new  Census  of  Agriculture,  More  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  in  l840,  the  Federal  Government  first  provided  for  an  agricultural 
census  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  Decennial  Census  of  Population.  This 
arrangement  continued  every  ten  years  thereafter.  In  later  years,  a more  frequent 
need  was  felt  for  a knowledge  of  farm  statistics  and  Congress  provided  for  a raid- 
decennial  census  in  1915,  but  owing  to  the  first  World  War,  this  census  i-^as  not  taken. 
However,  in  1925  and  1935  a census  was  taken  which,  in  addition  to  the  Decennial 
Census,  has  made  available  agricultural  statistics  every  five  years  since  1920* 

The  information  collected  during  the  coming  census  will  be  of  especial 
interest  and  importance.  Taken  at  the  height  of  the  war,  it  will  disclose  the  con- 
flict’s effect  on  our  farms.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  show  that  the  number  of  persons 
living  on  farms  has  declined  since  1940,  because  of  the  attraction  of  the  v^r  indus- 
tries and  the  recruiting  of  military  personnel.  This  shifting  of  farm  population  can 
be  considered  abnormal  and  it  is  altogether  possible  that  v/hen  the  census  is  again 
taken  in  1950,  the  farm  population  of  Pennsylvania  ¥/ill  show  an  increase. 

There  v</ere  four  million  less  acres  of  land  utilised  for  farming  purposes  in 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  1940  than  there  were  in  1910.  After  the  results  of  the  coming 
census  have  been  compiled,  it  will  be  known  if  the  war's  effect  has  continued  this 
trend.  Many  acres  of  land  formerly  farmed  have  been  used  as  locations  for  vmr  plants 
in  various  sections  of  the  State,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  offset  by 
additional  acreage  being  cultivated  because  of  the  increased  need  for  farm  products. 
Regardless  of  any  loss  of  farm  population  or  acreage  it  is  safe  to  say  that 

State's  farm  production  figures  will  not  show  a shrinkage,  because  of  the  re- 
oo'-bled  efforts  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania's  farmers  to  produce  the  most  important 
r.iaterial  necessary  to  wage  war  - food. 


RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICA'TlON , THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^414) 

CHESTNUTS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Chestnuts  are  a nostalgic  memory  to  the  person  over  forty  and  a legend  to 
the  younger  generation.  After  the  first  heavy  frost,  the  chestnut  season  began. 

Then  was  the  time  to  find  a basket  or  a bag  and  start  for  the  woods  — throw  sticks 
and  stones,  or  shake  and  bump  the  smaller  trees,  and  hear  the  chestnuts  rattle  down. 

If  they  stuck  in  the  burr,  chestnut  needles  stuck  in  the  fingers,  ^''%at  a memory  of 
frosty  mornings,  bracing  air,  beautiful  colored  foliage,  falling  leaves,  nuts 
rattling  down,  scratching  in  the  fallen  leaves  for  chestnuts,  and  sometimes  the  nice 
fat  worms  in  the  nuts! 

The  loss  of  chestnut  trees  by  blight  has  greatly  curtailed  the  forest 
products  industry  in  the  State.  Data  assembled  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  before  the  blight  struck  the  State’s 
trees,  chestnut  wood  had  largely  replaced  oak  and  hemlock  bark  as  the  source  of 
tanning  material  for  leather.  Chestnut  fence  posts  and  fence  rails  were  used  by  all 
farmers.  The  chestnut  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  State,  being 
one  of  the  few  hardwood  species  that  are  fast  growing. 

Natural  restoration  of  the  chestnut  tree,  either  through  eventual  immuniza- 
tion to  the  blight  or  the  dying  out  of  the  blight,  will  take  another  century  at  least. 

Increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  possibilities  of  the  blight- 
resistant  Chinese  chestnut  that  is  being  planted  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in 
the  State,  The  nut  is  larger  than  was  the  native  chestnut  but  the  taste  is  the  same. 
These  are  rapid  growing  trees  that  begin  to  bear  nuts  in  four  to  five  years  after 
planting. 

Their  timber  value  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  many  farmers  and 
home  owners  are  planting  them  as  a commerical  investment  and  some  orchards  are 
already  beginning  to  show  profitable  crops, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  19A4 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  j^4l5) 

COAL  PRODUCTION  RISES  TO  NITi?  PEAK 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

At  present  rates  of  production,  1944  will  be  an  all-time  record  year 
in  the  Nation's  output  of  bituminous  coal.  To  the  end  of  September,  bituminous 
production  had  totaled  more  than  471,000,000  tons  and  the  production  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  had  passed  49,000,000  tons, 

Pennsylvania's  output  so  far  in  1944  represents  one-fourth  of  the 
bituminous  production  and  31^  of  "the  total  coal  production  of  the  United  Statesi 
These  figures  do  not  fully  reveal  the  great  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
coal  miners  and  producers  of  Pennsylvania  to  increase  their  output  at  this 
hour  of  the  Nation’s  greatest  need  for  fuel  energy. 

In  the  first  three-quarters  of  1944,'  Pennsylvania  rained  nearly 
9,000,000  more  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  3f000,000  more  tons  of  anthracite 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1943*  This  is  the  langest  rise  in  tonnage  recorded 
by  any  state  and  accounts  for  34^  of  the  increase  of  the  Nation's  coal  production 
during  the  past  nine  months.  It  has  been  accomplished  despite  a decline  of 
some  36,000  in  the  number  of  coal  miners  in  the  State,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1944 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  j^4l6) 

1944  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

In  the  year  1944  more  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Pennsylvania  are 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
More  than  800,000  Pennsylvanians  are  now  serving  their  country  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guards  and  their  Women’s  Auxiliaries. 

Here  at  home,  1944  has  marked  the  all-time  peak  of  Pennsylvania's 
production.  At  no  time  in  the  past  twenty-three  years  did  the  Commonwealth 
have  available  so  few  male  civilian  workers.  Yet  in  the  past  year,  with 
the  help  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  v/omen,  many  of  whom  were  never  before 
gainfully  employed,  the  State  has  produced  31?^  "the  coal  output  of  the 

United  States,  more  steel  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  more  than  ^0% 
of  all  the  coke  produced  in  America  and  is  generating  electrical  energy 
at  more  than  1-^  billion  kilowatt  hours  every  month.  Pennsylvania  is 
launching  more  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  every  month  than  the  total 
production  of  the  Nation  a few  short  years  ago.  Pennsylvania's  farmers 
have  produced  their  most  valuable  crop  of  any  recorded  year. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  productive  effort  which  entitles  our 
Commonwealth  to  a first  place  in  the  National  v;ar  effort,  our  communities, 
looking  forvi/ard  to  the  years  of  peace,  have  prepared  plans  for  a total 
expenditure  of  $624,000,000  on  needed  public  works  to  provide  employment 
whenever  necessary,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Sad  as  we  must  all  be  that  1945  begins  with  our  Nation  still 
engaged  in  its  greatest  war  effort,  the  achievements  of  the  past  year  on 
the  fields  of  battle  and  in  the  mines  and  factories  of  Pennsylvania  have 
marked  a nev/  high  point  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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More  than  10,150,000  people  now  inhabit  the  45,000  square  miles  of  land  in 
Pennsylvania,  Endowed  by  nature  with  a wealth  and  variety  of  resources  unsurpassed 
in  the  Nation,  Pennsylvania  is  a good  place  to  call  your  home, 

Tv;o  mountain  ridges  stretch  from  northeast  to  southwest  across  the  Common- 
wealth dividing  the  State  into  three  great  drainage  areas  watered  by  four  rivers. 
From  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  flow  west  to  com- 
bine into  the  Ohib  At  Pittsburgh,  In  the  northwest,  these  same  mountains  form  the 
rim  of  the  drainage  basin  of  Lake  Erie  and  from  their  eastern  elopes  and  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range  spring  the  head  v/aters  of  the  Susquehanna,  Streams 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  drain  into  the  Delaware  forming  our  east- 
ern border. 

The  total  ^;ater  area  in  the  Commonwealth  is  1,023  square  miles  which  in- 
cludes 288  square  miles  of  inland  water  and  735  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie.  7/hile 
there  are  no  very  large  inland  lakes  in  the  Commonwealth,  a generous  number  of 
smaller  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  counties.  Among 
the  best  known  are  Pymatuning  and  Conneaut  in  the  north^vest  and  Wallenpaupack, 
Harvey's  Lake  and  Eagles  Mere  in  the  northeast. 

Of  the  45,000  square  miles  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  32  per  cent, 
is  in  productive  farms  and  more  than  53  per  cent,  in  forests.  This  great  forest 
area  and  our  extensive  farm  acreage  accounts  for  the  wide  variation  in  density  of 
population  by  counties  which  varies  from  a high  of  14,306  persons  per  square  mile  in 
Philadelphia  County  to  14  per  square  mile  in  Pike, 
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Over  half  of  the  land  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  forests* 
According  to  a recent  survey  made  from  aerial  photographs  by  the 
Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  State  Planning  Board  there  are 
over  15  million  acres  of  forests  in  Pennsylvania,  or  slightly  over  52 
per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  State.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  two  million  acres  over  previous  estimates. 

The  amount  of  forest  land  in  the  separate  counties  in  the  State 
is  significant  as  to  future  economic  development*  In  Cameron  County 
almost  93  per  cent  a of  the  area  is  forested.  Forest  County  has  slightly 
over  90  per  cent*  Pike,  Elk^  McKeanj  Clinton,  Sullivan,  and  Potter  coun- 
ties have  over  80  per  cent,  of  their  land  in  forests.  One-half  of  the 
counties  in  the  State  have  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  area  in  forest 
land.  Only  seven  counties  have  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Although  once  the  leading  lumber-producing  state  and  despite 
this  vast  area  of  forest,  Pennsylvania  now  imports  two^thirds  of  its 
lumber  and  half  of  tlie  pulpwood  for  its  paper  industries. 

Under  proper  management  Pennsylvania  forest  land  can  balance 
our  consumption  needs  and  provide  a surplus  for  export.  One  of  our  im- 
portant postwar  long-term  jobs  will  be  to  bring  this  52  per  cent,  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  area  into  its  maximum  production  on  a sustained  yield  basis. 
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Pennsylvania  communities  preparing  postwar  plans  for  public  works  v/ill 
find  it  profitable  to  consult  "A  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  Lav/s  Pertaining  to  Public 
Recreation”  which  has  recently  been  revised  and  reissued  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

For  local  authorities  and  the  citizens  of  the  State’s  communities  in- 
terested in  better  recreation  facilities  for  both  adults  and  children,  this  little 
folder  provides  important  information.  At  every  level  of  government  it  makes  clear 
the  various  means  by  which  recreational  facilities  can  be  acquired  and  operated 
under  State  law.  It  answers  such  vital  questions  as  these* 

Can  my  city  build  and  conduct  swimming  pools,  or  parks?  Can  it  provide 
music  programs,  or  art  exhibits,  or  festivals?  What  are  its  legal  powers?  What  of 
my  county,  my  township,  my  school  district?  What  legal  power  have  they  for  carry- 
ing on  recreation  programs?  Are  we  exceeding  our  authority?  Are  there  powers 
which  we  want  to  use,  but  don’t  know  exist?  Can  we  spend  tax  money  for  general 
recreation?  What  about  using  school  buildings  and  grounds  after  school  hours? 

These  questions  are  being  asked  by  citizens  throughout  our  Commonwealth 
in  the  realization  that  when  the  war  is  over*  the  need  for  adequate  recreational 
facilities  will  be  more  urgent  than  ever  before.  Every  community  will  need  to  meet 
problems  of  social  unrest  and  juvenile  delinquency  which  are  the  inevitable  heritage 
of  war-time  excitement.  There  will  also  be  a need  for  providing  immediate  employ- 
ment in  public  works  during  the  period  of  transition  from  defense  activities  to 
those  of  our  local  civilian  life.  For  both  these  aims  the  development  of  plans  for 
adequate  local  recreational  facilities  is  a matter  of  immediate  importance. 
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Pennsylvania's  $3^,000,000  potato  crop  in  1944  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  State's  agriculture  to  our  busy  war  industries.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Union 
has  so  great  a volume  of  war  material  been  produced  as  in  Pennsylvania's  steel  mills 
and  factories  in  1944,  To  feed  these  busy  v/orkers  and  to  supply  provisions  to  our 
armies  overseas  has  required  redoubled  efforts  by  the  nation’s  farmers.  With  fewer 
laborers  in  the  field  than  for  many  years  in  the  past,  Pennsylvania  agriculture  has 
made  outstanding  additions  to  its  production  of  foodstuffs. 

More  than  110,000  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  grow  potatoes,  A larger  acreage 
is  planted  in  this  State  than  in  either  Maine  or  Idaho,  Pennsylvania  grown  potatoes 
command  top  prices  in  the  eastern  markets,  Lehigh,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  York,  and 
Northampton  Counties  are  usually  the  five  leaders  in  potato  production.  However, 

t 

there  are  areas  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  irt  the  northwest  of  the  State  and  in 
the  northern  tier  cotint ies,  notably  Potter*,  where  potato  growing  has,  of  recent 
years,  become  an  extremely  profitable  and  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

In  1944  the  average  value  of  the  potato  crop  of  Pennsylvania  ts^as  $208,00 
an  acre.  Much  of  the  progress  made  in  the  growing  of  this  crop,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  in  fonning  an  association  for 
the  marketing  of  quality  potatoes  in  standard  labeled  packages.  Five  million  such 
packages  of  selected  potatoes  were  sold  this  year  through  farmers'  cooperatives  in 
the  potato  counties. 

The  oldest  agriculture  production  group  in  America  is  Pennsylvania's  400 
Bushel  Potato  Club,  whose  membership  of  more  than  2,000  is  limited  to  farmers  who 
have  produced  400  or  more  bushels  on  a measured  acre.  The  gold  keystone  worn  by  the 
members  of  this  group  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  trophies  in  American  agri- 
culture. 
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The  most  vital  postwar  need  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  adequate  houses. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  viev/  of  the  fact  that  though  Pennsylvanians  growth 

has  not  been  so  rapid  in  the  past  ten  years,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 

century,  the  present  decade  has  witnessed  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of 

young  men  and  women  of  marriageable  age.  Following  the  war  there  will  be  a 

greatly  increased  demand  for  dwellings  and  a considerable  increase  in  the  number 

of  families  in  the  State  as  compared  with  only  a few  years  ago. 

In  1940  Pennsylvania  contained  2,515s524-  occupied  dwelling  units  with  an 
per  cent. 

average  of  3*94/  persons  per  dwelling.  Nearly  46  per  cent,  of  Pennsylvania’s 
homes  were  occupied  by  their  owners  and  even  in  that  year  less  than  4 per  cent, 
of  these  dwellings  were  vacant.  Since  more  than  1,200,000  of  all  Pennsylvania 
houses  were  built  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  this  percentage  of  occupancy  was 
extremely  high  and  indicates  the  very  great  need  which  will  soon  develop  for  new 
houses  or  apartments  in  our  suburbs  and  cities* 

Though  more  than  !pl31 ,000 ,000  in  Federal  funds  has  been  expended  on 
emergency  housing  in  Pennsylvania » a large  part  of  this  construction  was  of 
impermanent  type  and  much  of  it  is  located  near  war  plants  or  in  communities  whi(?^ 
cannot  hope  to  maintain  their  wartime  population.  House  construction  should, 
therefore,  afford  a very  considerable  postwar  employment,  and  the  repair  of  exist- 
ing structures  will  also  require  much  additional  labor  as  soon  as  peacetime  con- 
ditions are  re-established. 
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The  pattern  of  Pennsylvania's  war-time  spending  reveals  facts  that  may 
be  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  the  deferred  demand  for  civilian 
goods  • 

The  total  value  of  retail  sales  in  Pennsylvania  has  steadily  mounted 
during  the  years  of  the  war,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  pattern  of  buying 
is  slowly  changing  due,  in  part,  to  the  effects  of  rationing  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  certain  types  of  demand  for  luxury  goods.  Shifts  toward  a more  normal 
pattern  of  purchasing  seem  to  be  evidenced  in  recent  sales  records* 

In  November  1942,  when  a considerable  stock  of  pre-war  goods  was  still 
on  the  market,  it  was  the  jewelry  stores,  confectionery  stores  and  radio  and 
musical  instrument  stores  that  led  in  a percentage  increase  of  sales  value.  By 
November  1943^  jewelry  stores  had  fallen  to  fourth  place  and  family  clothing  stores 
and  women's  ready-to-wear  stores  led  all  other  types  of  business  in  the  increase 
of  their  percentage  of  sales* 

In  November  1944,  it  was  in  the  food,  apparel,  and  furniture  lines  that 
the  largest  advance  was  shown  over  1943,  shoe  stores  leading  with  an  increase  of 
26  per  cent. 

The  steadily  growing  number  of  men  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  has  also 

affected  sales  patterns,  but  to  a lesser  degree  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Thus  the  value  of  sales  in  men's  clothing  and  furnishing  stores  rose  15  per  cent 
in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1942,  three  per  cent  in  1943  and  five  per  cent  in 
1944,  while  the  sales  in  vi/omen's  ready-to-wear  stores  increased  13  per  cent  in 
1942,  24  per  cent  in  1943,  and  12  per  cent  in  1944. 

The  heaviest  volume  of  deferred  demand  indicated  by  declines  in  sales 
over  a three-year  period  lies  in  the  field  of  household  appliances,  hardware, 
building  materials,  motor  vehicles,  and  radios  and  in  civilian  clothing  for  men 
now  in  military  service. 
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The  1945  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  convened  January  2, 
now  enters  into  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
legislative  bodies  in  the  world,  dating  back  to  December,  1682,  when  the  first 
General  Assembly  elected  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Chester  and 
enacted  the  Great  Law  for  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Constitution  has  undergone  many  changes  through  the  years  but 
the  Legislative  branch  of  State  Government  remains  as  the  representative 
law-making  body  entrusted  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  within  the 
framework  of  the  State  Constitution* 

The  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  represent 
only  a portion  of  the  many  duties  which  members  are  called  upon  to  perform^ 

The  Legislator's  day  is  taken  up  in  many  activities  which  enter  into  prepara- 
tion for  the  sessions.  Research  in  connection  with  the  drafting  of  bills, 
committee  meetings,  party  caucuses^  correspondence  with  constituents,  contact 
v;ith  departments  of  State  Government  in  the  development  of  long-range 
legislative  planning,  and  numerous  other  details  claim  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  Legislators. 

In  a state  as  large  as  Pennsylvania  with  its  great  diversificat.i  on 
of  commerce  and  industry,  mining  and  agriculture,  the  problems  of  governm  nt 
are  varied  and  complex. 

The  State  benefits  when  its  people  interest  themselves  in  the 
processes  of  law  making  and  make  knovm  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
their  viev/s  on  proposed  legislation. 
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When  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  rises  during  a legislative  session  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  chair  he 
uses  a form  of  address  which  has  come  down  through  centuries  of  struggle  for  the 
right  of  people  to  govern  themselves. 

The  title  of  "Mr,  Speaker”,  which  is  conferred  upon  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House,  is  ancient  and  honorable.  In  the  British  Parliament  it  was  held  by 
the  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  chosen  as  the  spokesman  for  the  people  in  address- 
ing petitions  or  remonstrances  to  the  King.  History  records  many  instances  vi^hen  it 
became  his  duty  to  resist  hoyal  encroachment  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England, 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  the  Speaker  is  chosen  by  the 
Representatives  from  their  membership,  and  he  retains  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
measures.  In  the  present  session  the  Speaker  is  the  Honorable  Ira  Fiss,  of  Snyder 
County,  who  is  serving  his  second  term  in  that  office. 

In  addition  to  his  Speakership  duties  and  responsibilities, Mr.  Fiss  holds 

membership  on  numerous  commissions  and  governmental  bodies  whose  functions  have  a 

bearing  on  legislation.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission 

created  in  1937  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  State's  needs  and  to  recommend 

legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation,  serving  on  the  subcommittees  on  taxation, 
uniform  laws  and  liquor  problems.  He  is  a member  of  the  General  State  Authority  and 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Fiss  has  several  times  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  business-like 
order  which  has  characterized  the  present  sessions  of  the  House.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  some  previous  sessions  which  at  times  were  accompanied  by  so  much  con- 
fusion that  it  was  difficult  for  interested  members  to  follow  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Members  of  the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  give  praise  to  Speaker  Fiss  for 
his  kindly,  but  emphatic,  insistence  on  dignity  and  attention  to  the  business  at  hand. 
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Two  busy  and  important  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
are  charged  by  their  respective  political  parties  with  great  responsibilities. 
They  are  the  Majority  and  the  Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  guiding  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  according  to  the  theories,  beliefs  and  philosophies  of  their  parties. 

The  Majority  Leader  in  the  present  Session  is  Representative  Franklin 
H.  Lichtenwalter,  of  Lehigh  County.  He  served  in  a similar  capacity  in  the  1943 
Session  and  has  been  a member  of  the  House  since  1938.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation,  serving  on  the  subcommittees 
on  taxation  and  postwar  reconstruction  and  development.  He  also  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission,  a member  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  and  a member  of  the  General  State 
Authority. 


The  Minority  Leader  is  Representative  Hiram  G.  Andrews  of  Johnstown, 
Cambria  County,  whose  long  career  as  nev/spaper  editor  provides  him  with  a splen- 
did background  for  his  legislative  duties.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1933  and  was  reelected  in  1935.  In  1939  he  returned  as  a member  serving  also  in 
the  Special  Session  of  1940.  On  his  election  to  serve  in  the  1945  Session  he 
was  chosen  Democratic  floor  leader. 

The  floor  leaders  are  ex-officio  members  of  all  stcoiding  committees  of 
the  House  without  the  right  to  vote.  Study  of  proposed  legislation  and  confer- 
ences with  Legislators  and  others  interested  in  the  preparation  of  bills  occupy 
much  of  their  time  beyond  the  actual  sittings  of  the  House.  Both  men  are 
excellent  parliamentarians,  insisting  at  all  times  on  strict  adherence  to  proper 
procedure. 

Under  their  direction  and  v/ith  the  Speaker  as  moderator,  the  House  in 
session  is  a practical  demonstration  of  representative  government  at  work  under 
the  two-party  system  which  is  typical  of  the  American  form  of  law  making. 
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THE  WORK  OF  OUR  GAME  COffilSSION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

This  year  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  marking  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  its  land  purchasing  program.  In  these  tv/enty-five 
years  the  activities  of  the  Commission  have  restored  the  Commonwealth  to  a foremost 
place  in  our  Nation  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  wild  life  population.  This  has 
not  been  an  easy  task,  but  that  it  has  been  achieved  has  been  amply  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  1944,  in  spite  of  the  small  leisure  the  war  has  permitted  and  the 
restrictions  on  travel,  Pennsylvania  hunters  bagged  more  than  15,000  antlered  deer, 
264  bear,  1,287,000  rabbits,  244,000  ring  neck  pheasants,  2,242  v/ild  turkeys  and 
millions  of  other  varieties  of  small  game  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  steady 
growth  of  the  wild  creatures  in  Pennsylvania’s  forests. 

This  restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  wild  life  is  an  example  for  conserva- 
tion efforts  in  every  field.  It  has  been  accomplished  almost  wholly  through  the 
sale  of  licenses  to  sportsmen  from  our  ovm  and  many  other  states,  for  of  late  years 
the  fame  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunting  has  spread  throughout  the  East  attracting  thou- 
sands of  nimrods  to  the  fields  and  forests  of  the  Keystone  State, 

At  the  end  of  this  twenty-five  year  program  of  land  purchase  whith  has 
provided  the  people  of  the  State  not  only  with  an  abundance  of  v/ild  life  but  also 
with  the  watershed  protection  and  recreational  opportunities  of  grov.dng  tracts  of 
timber,  the  Game  Commission  had  acquired  for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  778,738 
acres  of  game  land.  It  also  owns  and  operates  five  game  propagation  farms  comprising 
2,768  acr'es  on  which  are  bred  ring  neck  pheasants,  quail  and  wild  turkeys  and  also 
maintains  56,878  acres  of  primary  game  refuges  on  State  and  other  public  forest  land. 
The  total  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Game  Commission  by  purchase 
or  by  lease  as  of  January  1,  1945,  amount  to  1,063,708  acres, 
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M/IKIMG  OUR  STATE  LA'”S 
The  Introduction  of  a Bill 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


In  a paper  entitled  '*The  Biography  of  a Bill  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania”,  S.  Edward  Moore,  parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  describes  the  procedure  by  which  a measure 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  becomes  a State  law. 

Mr.  Moore  has  guided  the  Legislature  through  the  intricacies 
of  parliamentary  law  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His  expert  and  impartial 
services  have  been  called  upon  by  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican 
administrations. 

For  the  information  of  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  legisla- 
tive methods,  Mr.  Moore’s  paper  will  be  published  in  a series  of  four 
articles.  The  first,  covering  the  preparation  and  introduction  of 
bills,  follows: 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  a House  of  Representatives 

with  two  hundred  and  eight  members  elected  for  a term  of  two  years  and  a Senate  with 

a membership  of  fifty  elected  for  a term  of  four  years. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  House  is  one  of  its  members  chosen  at  the 

beginning  of  the  session.  His  official  title  is  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  is  known  as  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  He  does  not  have  the  right  to  vote  (except  in  the  case  of  a tie)  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  not  a member  of  the  Senate.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  who,  as 
stated  before,  is  a member  of  that  body,  votes  on  all  questions. 

Proposed  new  laws  or  amendments  to  laws  already  on  the  statute  books  are 
introduced  by  individual  members  into  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  form  of  a bill  as 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  which  is  the  legal  agency  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  a staff  of  experts  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  preparation  of  their  bills.  Therefore  the  first  step  in  lawmaking  is  for 
the  member  to  submit  his  ideas  in  writing  to  the  Bureau  outlining  in  substance  what 
he  v/ants  in  the  proposed  law.  A bill  is  then  drafted  and  typewritten  in  proper  legal 
form.  The  member  signs  it,  thereby  assum.ing  its  sponsorship,  then  he  files  it  with 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House.  A Senator  always  reads  his  bills  in  place  (which  means 
standing  at  his  desk)  by  title  then  sends  them  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  who 
immediately  refers  the  bills  to  appropriate  standing  committees. 

Bills  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  having  been  filed 
with  the  Chief  Clerk  by  the  members  are  given  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  session,  at  which  time  he  refers  the  bills  to  appropriate  standing 
committees. 
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This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles  written  by  S,  Edward 
Moore,  parliamentarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  describing 
the  procedure  by  which  bills  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  are 
made  into  law. 

The  first  article  described  the  method  of  preparation  and  intro- 
duction of  bills.  The  second  in  the  series  takes  up  the  work  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees. 

During  the  average  regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  there  are  more 
than  two  thousand  bills  introduced  in  both  houses,  representing  a very  wide  range 
of  subjects. 

A large  nimiber  of  the  bills  are  highly  controversial  vi/hich  requires  many 
hours  in  debate  and  the  consideration  of  numerous  amendments.  Some  bills  are 
hundreds  of  pages  in  length.  Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  consider  such  a tremendous  volume  of  bills  separately  at  their 
regular  daily  sessions. 

An  effective  procedure  is  therefore  necessary  to  sift  the  important  from 
the  unimportant.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  standing  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  There  are  foity-four  committees  in  the  House  and  thirty-one 
in  the  Senate,  These  standing  committees  are  the  workshops  of  the  General  Assembly, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  carefully  analyze  the  bills  which  are  referred  to  them  and 
report  to  their  respective  Houses,  The  popular  opinion  is  that  when  the  Legislature 
is  not  in  session  nothing  is  being  done;  the  fact  is  the  most  important  v;ork  of  the 
Session  is  being  carried  forward  by  many  of  these  committees  after  the  General 
Assembly  has  adjourned. 

Every  bill  when  presented  is  printed  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
immediately  so  that  the  members  and  the  public  may  know  what  subjects  are  before 
the  Assembly, 

Once  a bill  is  in  committee,  the  committee  has  full  power  over  it. 

Usually  it  is  referred  by  the  chairman  to  a subcommittee  with  instructions  to 
study  its  provisions  and  report  its  recommendations  to  the  main  committee.  Persons 
or  organizations  interested  in  a proposed  bill  may  request  a public  hearing  or  a 
personal  audience  which  is  usually  granted. 

After  consideration  has  been  given  to  a bill  by  the  committee,  it  directs 
one  of  its  members  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House  either  as  committed  (which 
means  without  change)  or  as  amended,  and  in  rare  instances  with  a negative  recom- 
mendation, or  the  committee  may  decide  not  to  report  the  bill  at  all. 

Hov/ever,  if  the  committee  reports  the  bill  it  is  then  given  a place  on 
the  first  reading  House  Calendar,  having  been  reprinted  showing  all  changes  made 
by  the  committee  and  under  House  rules  it  is  read  by  the  Clerk  and  no  debate  or 
amendments  from  the  floor  are  permitted  at  this  stage. 
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How  Bills  Are  passed 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
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This  is  the  third  article  in  a series  written  by  S»  Edward  Moore, 
parliamentarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  describing  the  pro- 
cedure by  v/hich  a bill  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  is  enacted 
int  0 law « 

Previous  articles  described  the  preparation  and  introduction  of 
bills  and  their  consideration  by  committees.-  This  article  describes 
the  voting  on  proposed  measures. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  requires  that  each  bill  shall  be  read  at 
length  on  three  different  days  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Having  been  agreed  to  on  first  reading  by  the  House,  it  is  advanced  to  the 
calendar  of  bills  on  second  reading.  A bill  on  second  reading  is  considered  by  sec- 
tions. This  is  the  time  and  the  place  for  the  members  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
bill  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  they  must  be  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  bill. 
When  the  bill  is  gone  through  with  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it  is  ordered  tran- 
scribed for  third  reading  (which  means  re-printing,  if  it  has  been  further  amended) . 

The  next  step  is  agreeing  to  the  bill  on  the  third  reading,  after  which  its 
merits  may  be  debated.  At  the  conclusion  of  debate  the  roll  is  called  and  if  a consti- 
tutional majority  votes  for  it,  the  bill  passes  the  House  finally.  One  hundred  and 
five  votes  is  a constitutional  majority  in  the  House  and  twenty-six  votes  in  the  Senate 
It  is  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  referred  to  a standing  committee  and  follows 
precisely  the  same  course  in  the  Senate  as  it  went  through  in  the  House.  The  Senate 
may  amend  a House  bill,  in  vi/hich  case  it  is  returned  to  the  House  for  concurrence  in 
the  Senate  Amendments,  which  requires  a constitutional  yea  and  nay  vote.  The  House 
may  amend  Senate  bills  in  the  same  manner.  Either  House  may  defeat  the  bill  of  the 
other  House,  in  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

Should  the  House  refuse  to  agree  to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  usually  goes  to  a committee  of  conference  composed  of  three  members  from  each 
House  where  the  differences  betv/een  the  two  Houses  are  ironed  out  if  possible. 
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MAKING  OUR  STATE  LAWS 
The  Signing  of  a Bill 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


This  is  the  concluding  article  in  a series  of  four  v/ritten  by 
S.  Edward  Moore,  parliamentarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
entitled  '*The  Biography  of  a Bill  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania” • 

In  the  previous  articles  Mr.  Moore  described  the  methods  of 
preparation  and  introduction  of  bills,  the  work  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  the  procedure  by  which  bills  are  voted  upon. 

Today’s  article  discusses  the  course  taken  by  bills  after  final 
passage  by  both  Houses. 

When  a bill  has  passed  finally  in  both  Houses,  it  is  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  each 
House  and  it  is  then  transmitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  consideration*  If 
he  approves  it,  the  bill  becomes  a law.  If  he  vetoes  it,  it  is  returned  to 
the  House  of  origin,  together  with  the  Governor’s  reasons  for  the  veto.  The 
General  Assembly  has  the  pov/er  to  pass  a bill  over  the  Governor’s  veto  by  a 
constitutional  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House,  v/hich 
is  very  seldom  attempted. 

If  the  Governor  does  not  act  upon  a bill  within  ten  days  after  it  has 
been  received  by  him  v/hile  the  General  Assembly  is  in  session,  it  automatically 
becomes  a law.  After  final  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  has 
thirty  days  to  act  upon  the  bills  passed  by  both  Houses. 

The  official  copy  of  each  bill  approved  by  the  Governor  is  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  State  Department, 
where  it  then  loses  its  identity  as  a bill  and  becomes  an  "Act  of  the  General 
Assembly.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  punctuates  and  annotates  the 
acts  for  publication  in  the  Pamphlet  Laws  for  distribution  to  the  courts, 
attorneys  and  citizens  of  our  State— —this  is  the  law. 
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The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  entire 
Commonwealth,  He  has  on  his  shoulders  extremely  heavy  responsibilities.  At  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Governor  must  submit  a State  Budget 
recommending  amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  State  agencies  and  for  all 
other  special  purposes.  He  must  also  submit  estimates  of  receipts  from  all  sources 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  Once  appropriations  have  been 
mads,  the  Governor,  through  his  Budget  Bureau,  exercises  a close  month  by  month 
control  over  expenditures.  The  Governor  also  must  approve  or  disapprove  all  pro- 
posed investments  of  state  custodial  funds,. 

Apart  from  these  financial  powers  which  are  of  first  importance  to  the 
financial  stability  of  the  State  Government,  the  Governor,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  the  power  to  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  all  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  judiciary  or  other 
offices;  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  for  cases  of  impeachment;  to  convene 
the  General  Assembly  for  emehgency  action;  to  adjourn  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
two  Houses  disagree  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment;  to  approve  or  veto  legislation 
passed  by  the  Assembly;  to  disapprove  items  of  any  appropriation  bill;  and  to  act 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State’s  armed  forces. 

The  Governor  grants  licenses  to  Notaries  Public  and  issues  charters  for 
credit  unions,  cooperative  associations  and  insurance  companies. 

In  addition  to  these  many  duties  the  Governor  is  also  required,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  give  to  the  General  Assembly  on  its  meeting  a report  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  recommend  needed  legislation.  During  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature,  Governor  Edward  Martin  has  been  particularly  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  State’s  resources,  the  elimination  of 
stream  pollution,  the  promotion  of  postwar  industrial  development  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  in  all  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania’s  war 
veterans. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PIONEERS  THE  MOVIES 
The  Birth  of  a Motion 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

1945  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  moving 
picture  theatre  in  the  world  on  Smithfield  Street  in  Pittsburgh.  But  Pennsylvania's 
claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  the  moving  picture  does  not  rest  on  the  establish- 
ment of  that  pioneer  "nickelodeon”, 

A current  exhibition  of  early  motion  pictures  in  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  recalls  the  important  place  this  Commonwealth  has  had  in  the  creation 
of  the  modern  movie. 

In  1861  Dr,  Coleman  Sellers  of  Philadelphia  patented  a "kinematoscope” 
which  exhibited  pictures  of  objects  in  motion  when  viewed  through  slits  in  a re- 
volving drum.  This  was  the  first  motion  picture  machine  in  America  and  established 
the  principle  on  which  all  later  moving  picture  devices  were  to  be  based  — the 
illusion  of  motion  produced  by  a series  of  separate  pictures  blended  by  the  per- 
sistence of  vision  in  the  human  eye, 

Pennsylvania's  second  step  leading  toward  the  final  development  of  the 
motion  picture  was  taken  in  I87O  when  Henry  R.  Heyl  of  Philadelphia  projected  with 
a magic  lantern  at  a church  entertainment  in  the  Academy  of  Music  the  first  motion 
pictures  ever  to  be  shown  on  a screen.  These  pictures  were  glass  lantern  slide 
transparencies  mounted  on  a revolving  disc.  In  I87O  the  speed  of  photographic  wet 
plates  did  not  permit  instantaneous  exposures  so  the  successive  pictures  in  Henry 
Heyl's  machine  were  posed  time  exposures. 

The  third  and  decisive  step  was  a result  of  experiments  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  l885  by  Eadweard  Muybridge,  Muybridge  succeeded  in 
making  instantaneous  photographs  of  objects  in  rapid  motion  and  developed  an  instru- 
ment for  reproducing  such  pictures  upon  a screen.  In  1893,  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  Muybridge  projected  these  moving  pictures  in  public  exhibitions.  In  I898 
Sigmund  Lubin  opened  the  first  moving  picture  studio  in  America  on  Arch  Street  in 
Philadelphia, 
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A FORWARD  STEP  IN  CONSERVATION 

prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  ratification  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
Sanitation  Compact  marks  an  important  forward  step  in  the  control  of  stream 
pollution  by  state  authority* 

This  Compact  represents  the  culmination  of  an  effort  extending  over 
twenty  years,  beginning  with  a meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  1924  to  obtain  an 
agreement  among  all  states  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  to  unite  in  a program  of 
stream  pollution  control.  Authority  was  obtained  from  Congress  in  1936  to 
form  the  Compact  which  will  become  effective  for  all  states  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  upon  its  ratification  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

The  Ohio  River  Sanitation  Compact  provides  a basis  for  interstate 
cooperation  in  the  elimination  of  stream  pollution  through  the  development 
of  practical  and  uniform  standards.  Administration  of  pollution  abatement 
measures  vail  be  through  existing  state  agencies  thus  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort  and  the  weakening  of  state  authority.  The  recognition  of  inter- 
state responsibility  in  this  as  in  other  fields  has  as  its  only  alternative 
the  further  extension  of  federal  powers  into  fields  which  have  thus  far  been 
a state  responsibility. 

To  improve  the  waters  of  such  a river  as  the  Ohio  was  impossible 

by  any  single  state  authority  since  there  was  always  the  problem  of  pollution 

from  sources  further  up  stream.  Under  this  agreement  pollution  in  the  entire 

Ohio  River,  from  source  to  mouth,  will  be  controlled  by  the  united  effort 

of  all  the  states  involved  and  the  signing  of  the  bill  which  ratified  this 
Compact  for  Pennsylvania  was  an  important  part  of  the  conservation  program 
which  has  been  pushed  so  vigorously  by  our  State  Government  in  the  present 
Session  of  the  Legislature. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CRAFTSIiffiN’S  GUILD 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Much  of  the  most  beautiful  and  original  weaving,  pottery  and  design  ever 
produced  in  the  Western  World  has  been  the  work  of  Pennsylvania  craftsmen  and  that 
fact  is  recognized  in  all  books  on  America’s  native  arts* 

Despite  this  brilliant  history  and  the  fine  work  being  done  today  throughout 
the  State  by  weavers,  potters,  wrought  iron  workers,  gold  and  silversmiths,  and 
stained  glass  designers,  Pennsylvania  craftsmen  had  never  formed  any  state-wide 
organization  until  April  1944.  On  that  date  a group  of  the  State's  leaders  in  this 
field  and  a representative  of  the  State  Planning  Board  secured  a Charter  to  form  a 
"Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen"*  The  purpose  of  this  Guild  is  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  Pennsylvania  workers  in  the  crafts;  to  encourage  education  and 
training  of  adults  in  craft  work;  and  to  join  in  a cooperative  effort  to  provide 
sales  outlets*  In  the  past  eleven  months  chapters  of  this  organization  have  been 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster*  Membership  is  open 
to  all  interested  in  or  producing  hand  craft  work. 

Through  the  formation  of  this  Guild,  Pennsylvania  takes  its  place  with 
several  of  the  New  England  and  southern  states  in  recognizing  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  hand  cra.fts  as  a relief  for  industrial  strain  and  as  a means  of  livelihood 
for  those  who,  from  age  or  other  causes,  cannot  find  employment  in  business  and  in 
industry. 

Apart  from  its  purely  cultural  aspects,  which  are  highly  important  in  years 
of  great  industrial  strain  like  those  we  are  now  passing  through,  the  problem  of 
useful  and  profitable  occupation  for  thousands  of  the  State’s  older  people,  its 
part-time  farm  workers,  and  its  disabled  war  veterans  makes  the  program  of  this 

Guild  one  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State* 

Information  as  to  details  of  this  program  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
State  Planning  Board,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg. 
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THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  DIVISION’S  BRILLIANT  ACHIEVEffiNTS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  twenty-eighth  Division,  Pennsylvania’s  own,  that  made 
history  during  the  First  World  War  is  still  carrying  on  the  glorious 
traditions  of  free  men  fighting  in  defense  of  their  liberties.  When 
the  history  of  this  v/ar  is  written  the  part  played  by  this  seasoned, 
fighting  force  will  add  new  luster  to  the  reputation  of  the  ’’Iron 
Division." 

For  security  reasons  much  achieved  by  this  Division,  termed 
the  ”Bloody  Patch  Division”,  by  the  Germans,  is  yet  undisclosed.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  it  was  given  the  task  of  holding  Von  Rundstedt 
in  Belgium  until  the  necessary  plans  could  be  put  into  operation  to 
stop  him  short  of  his  objective. 

As  in  World  War  One,  the  28th  Division  has  been  among  the 
best  fighting  troops  in  the  American  Army.  In  the  first  great  conflict 
against  German  imperialism, the  28th  was  designated  as  one  of  the  five 
best  American  divisions,  not  by  our  military  men  but  by  the  Germans 
themselves.  Ludendorf,  in  his  memoirs,  gave  great  credit  to  the  28th 
in  the  defeat  of  German  arms. 

In  spite  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  28th  in  this  war, 
every  Pennsylvanian  can  hold  his  head  a little  higher  in  the  proud 
knowledge  that  the  glorious  traditions,  firmly  established  in  the 
First  World  ;Tar,  have  been  so  nobly  kept  by  the  men  of  Pennsylvania's 
own,  the  Iron  Division  v/ith  the  "bloody  patch",  a red  keystone,  on 
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RETAIL  TRADE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  Editors  (insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  has  more  retail  stores  than  all  New  England  and  more  than  any 
other  state  but  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Census  Pennsylvania’s  retail 
stores  gave  employment  to  nearly  348,000  workers  and  paid  out  $339>000>C)00  in  wages. 
They  also  supported  125,532  active  owners  so  that  473>000  were  directly  earning 
their  livelihood  by  retail  business.  Retail  trade  is,  therefore,  one  of  our  most 
important  sources  of  employment, 

A recent  analysis  of  sales  of  Pennsylvania  stores  made  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  brought  out  several  interesting  facts  in 
connection  with  retail  business.  There  is  great  variation  in  average  sales  volume 
per  store  among  Pennsylvania’s  communities.  In  towns  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
population  there  are  several  in  which  the  sales  per  store  average  less  than  $10,000 
a year  and  an  equal  or  larger  number  in  which  the  sales  average  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  a year.  The  size  of  a city  or  town  has  little  influence  on  the  average 
sales  of  its  stores.  In  some  very  small  towns  average  sales  per  store  are  higher 
than  in  the  largest  cities. 

The  number  of  people  per  store  in  a community  has  a far  greater  effect  on 

total  sales  than  the  size  of  the  community  itself.  In  certain  lines  of  trade, 

particularly  food  stores,  sales  are  substantially  higher  in  counties  or  communities 

which  have  comparatively  few  stores.  With  apparel  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  this 

tendency  is  reversed.  Among  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  among  its  towns  and 

cities,  sales  in  apparel  stores  tend  to  be  lower  in  communities  which  have  fewer 

stores  of  that  type  per  thousand  people.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  for  apparel 
people  tend  to  travel  much  farther  either  in  person  or  by  mail  to  make  their  pur- 
chases than  they  do  to  buy  food,  and  since  the  demand  is  not  so  continuous  stores 
ef  that  type  are  fewer  and  the  temptation  to  buy  in  larger  cities  helps  to  decrease 
local  sales. 
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POSTWAR  MARKETS 

Prepared  for  the  Editor*  (insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  tiiS  Department  of  Commerce 

The  record  of  retail  sales  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  war  years  is  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  type  of  shortages  which  have  developed  in  the  average 
household.  Yeai  by  year  since  1940  there  has  been  a scoady  decline  in  the  pur- 
chase of  household  appliances,  hardware,  radios,  musical  instruments,  and  build- 
ing iiato)  ials  — all  of  which  items  have  been  relatively  unattainable  under  war- 
time re -rbrict ion.  On  the  other  hand,  clothes  and  other  unrationed  products  have 
been  piin.kased  more  freely  than  ever  before.  There  has  consequently  been  built 
up  a large  shortage  of  what  is  known  as  durable  consumer  goods,  while  money  spent 
for  the  things  we  eat  and  wear  and  more  or  less  rapidly  use  up  has  greatly  in- 
creased. This  fact  points  toward  the  very  large  potential  markets  now  existing 
in  Pennsylvania  for  all  types  of  goods  whose  manufacture  has  been  restricted. 
Houses,  automobiles,  cameras  and  domestic  appliances  of  all  sorts  are  on  the 
badly  wanted  list. 

It  is  likely  that  this  market  will  develop  without  diminishing  our  pur- 
chases of  shoes  and  clothes,  since  after  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a large 
consumer  demand  by  men  and  women  in  uniform  for  civilian  wearing  apparel.  But, 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  volume  of  consumer  purchases  v;hich  v/ill  provide  in- 
dustrial emplovment  after  the  war  will  very  largely  depend  on  the  confidence  of 
ch.e  people  of  the  State  that  they  can  safely  spend  a part  of  their  accumulated 
savings.  Public  confidence  rather  than  the  volume  of  accumulated  public  demand 
or  of  public  savings  is  the  vital  factor  in  postwar  prosperity.  The  growth  of 
that  confidence  i,vill  depend  on  substantial  proof  that  our  National  government 
will  curb  inflation  and  will  refrain  from  any  large-scale  attempts  at  remaking 
irho  industrial  pattern  of  the  United  States  during  the  critical  years  ahead. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  BETTER  WATER 

Prepared  for  the  Editor:  (insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Though  all  Pennsylvania  water  has  its  source  in  rain  or  snow,  the  chemical 
contents  of  no  two  streams  in  the  State  are  the  same.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  water  of  our  streams  must  filter  and  to 
the  types  of  industry  which  make  use  of  the  water  supply  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Since  water  ds  essential  to  human  life  and  is  a vital  raw  material  for  many  types 
of  manufacture,  a knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  our  water  is  as 
important  for  the  welfare  of  the  industries  and  the  public  health  of  the  State  as 
the  character  of  soil  is  to  a farmer. 

Water  has  been  called  the  "universal  solvent"  since  it  dissolves  almost 
all  minerals  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  Some  waters  are  hard  because  of  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  rocks  and  soil  over  which  they  flow.  Some  waters 
contain  sulphur,  iron,  aluminum  and  manganese  and  some  a small  percentage  of 
fluorine.  All  these  chemicals  are  commonly  found  in  pure  and  uncontaminated 
waters.  Some  are  beneficial  and  some  are  not.  In  a state  like  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  the  center  of  many  great  industries ^ various  types  of  foreign  matter 
also  find  their  way  into  the  water  system  and  must  be  dealt  with  if  the  taste  and 

quality  of  the  water  are  to  be  preserved. 

For  several  years  the  State  Planning  Board  has  been  promoting  a program 
for  the  analysis  of  all  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  State,  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  such  a study  is  now  under  way  and  will  be  continued  as  a perma- 
nent part  of  the  program  for  improving  the  character  of  the  State's  water.  The 
first  results  of  this  State-wide  analysis  of  Pennsylvania's  water  will  shortly  be 
released  by  the  Planning  Board,  It  contains  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  surface 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Ohio  river  basins  during  low  flow  periods 
between  July  and  October  1944,  Analyses  of  the  river  water  during  high  flow 
periods  in  1945  will  be  published  later  in  the  year. 

These  studies  mark  an  important  fonvard  step  in  providing  vitally  needed 
information  important  both  to  industry  and  to  the  general  public.  It  is  the 
first  step  tov/ard  the  great  undertaking  now  being  engaged  in  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  improvement  of  surface  water  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  nate  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  magazines  is  an  industry  and 
profession  in  which  the  Keystone  State  has  always  occupied  a very  high  place. 

During  the  many  years  when  Philadelphia  was  the  chief  city  and  the  literary  capital 
of  the  western  world,  the  influence  of  its  printers  and  publishers  did  much  to 
shape  the  development  of  American  thought.  The  novels  of  the  first  American  man  of 
letters,  Charles  Brockden  Brovm,  were  printed  in  Philadelphia  before  the  close  of 
the  l8th  Century.  Both  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  James  Greenleaf  ^Tiittier  v/ere  editors 
of  Philadelphia  magazines,  and  it  was  a Philadelphia  publisher  who  printed  Walt 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass",  generally  recognized  as  the  most  outstanding  work  ever 
produced  by  an  American  poet*  Pittsburgh  was  for  many  years  the  only  publishing 
center  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

The  growth  of  the  publishing  industry  in  the  state  has  been  continuous  from 
the  days  of  William  Bradford,  The  remarkable  series  of  religious  books  written  and 
printed  at  the  Ephrata  Cloisters,  before  the  middle  of  the  l8th  Century,  are  among 
the  finest  examples  of  the  printer's  art  ever  produced  in  the  western  world. 

Today,  after  more  than  200  years,  the  publication  of  books  and  magazines  in  the 
Commonv/ealth  is  an  industry  showing  a continuous  grovrth  in  influence  and  im- 
portance, Every  month  nearly  five  million  copies  of  four  leading  agricultural 
magazines  are  issued  from  the  presses  of  the  State.  More  than  twenty-two  million 
copies  of  Pennsylvania's  five  most  popular  general  magazines  are  printed  every 
month,  and  the  monthly  total  of  all  periodicals  published  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
nearly  thirty  million,  which  does  not  include  many  millions  of  periodicals 

printed  here  for  publishers  in  other  states. 

The  solid  character  of  Pennsylvania's  place  in  the  publishing  world  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  its  leading  publishers  also  print  their  own  books 
and  magazines.  The  State  stands  first  in  books,  and  second  in- periodicals  printed 
and  published  by  the  same  companies. 
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THE  STATE  LEADS  IN  SERVICE  VOTES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Reports  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  army  and  navy  voting  in 
the  1944  Presidential  election  indicate  that  Pennsylvania’s  election  laws  provided 
its  service  men  and  women  a better  opportunity  for  expressing  their  political  choice 
than  those  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Due  to  the  early  insistence  of  Governor  Martin  that  no  service  man  or  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  through  any  inadequacy  of  Federal  law,  more 
ballots  were  mailed  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  from  the  Keystone  State  than  from 
any  other  state  in  our  Union.  Pennsylvania  mailed  660,000  state  ballots  to  its 
military  personnel  as  compared  with  554,000,  the  next  largest  number,  in  New  York, 
335»O00  in  New  Jersey,  258jOOO  in  Ohio,  239»000  in  California  and  198,000  in 
Illinois. 

The  record  shows  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  Pennsylvania  service 
men  and  women  showed  greater  interest  in  the  1944  elections  than  those  of  any  other 
large  eastern  state.  Applications  for  military  ballots  were  made  by  554,332 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  military  service,  a number  only  113  less  than  in  the  state  of 
New  York  with  its  considerably  larger  population.  Of  these  applications  only  200 
were  received  too  late  or  were  otherwise  defective  as  compared  to  7 >000  in  New  York 
and  13,000  in  Ohio. 

Of  the  Federal  ballots  received  from  citizens  in  the  service  only  543  in  all 
Pennsylvania  were  too  late  or  otherwise  defective  and  could  not  be  counted.  This 
number  compared  with  1,260  in  New  York,  4,355  in  Massachusetts  and  5)390  in 
California.  Of  the  ballots  mailed  by  the  State  under  the  provision  of  its  own 
election  laws,  none  was  reported  defective  in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  2,893  in 
Ohio,  3)692  in  New  Jersey  and  5)054  in  New  York. 

This  record  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
irrespective  of  party,  not  only  believes  in  the  principles  which  originated  on  its 
soil,  but  has  also  found  means  to  make  them  effective  for  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  in  time  of  war. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  ARBORETUMS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Among  all  the  v/ar  memorials  which  will  be  projected  in  coming  years,  none 
is  more  appropriate  nor  enduring  than  the  planting  of  trees.  Elms,  oaks,  and 
walnuts  planted  by  Washington  and  Lafayette  have  for  much  more  than  a century 
flourished  and  grown  tall  and  provided  shade  and  shelter  for  succeeding  generations. 
They  have  provided  us  with  a living  contact  with  great  heroes  of  the  past. 

Pennsylvania,  once  an  almost  unbroken  area  of  forests,  has  become  tree 
conscious  again  as  we  realize  how  much  of  the  protection  of  our  streams  depends  on 
our  forests  and  how  important  to  our  future  prosperity  and  wealth  the  restoration 
of  the  State's  timber  resources  is  certain  to  become. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  for  the  study  and  encouragement  of  the 
planting  of  trees  has  been  the  many  arboretums  established  as  memorials,  or  for 
scientific  study,  at  various  localities  in  our  State,  The  first  important  garden 
of  planted  trees  in  America  was  that  established  by  John  Bartram,  America's  first 
great  botanist,  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  in  what  is  now  southwest 
Philadelphia.  Here  were  planted  the  only  specimens  ever  discovered  of  the  famous 
Franklin  tree  and  of  many  other  rare  American  plants  fii'st  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  this  pioneer  Pennsylvania  tree  lover. 

This  tradition  has  been  well  upheld.  The  Morris  Arboretum  in  Philadelphia 
contains  158  acres  of  rare  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  Hemlock  Arboretum 
maintained  by  Charles  F,  Jenkins  in  Germantown  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  all 
the  known  species  of  Pennsylvania's  State  tree.  At  Bo\wnan's  Hill,  near  Washington 
Crossing,  a section  of  the  State  Park  known  as  "Penn's  Woods"  is  being  maintained 
as  a memorial  to  the  founder  of  the  Commonwealth,  At  Valley  Forge  there  is  also 
being  developed,  in  addition  to  the  famous  dogwoods,  a collection  of  native 
American  trees  which  will  add  beauty  and  interest  to  this  historic  camping  ground. 

A section  of  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  where  General  Lafayette  planted  a 
walnut  tree  in  commemoration  of  his  last  visit  to  America,  has  been  planted  wdth 
hundreds  of  interesting  specimens  of  -forest  growth. 

At  many  other  spots  throughout  the  State,  collections  of  trees  have  been 
planted  by  communities  or  individuals,  and  at  Mt.  Alto  in  Franklin  County  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  maintains  an  arboretum  containing  1500 
marked  trees  and  wooded  shrubs  from  all  parts  of  North  America, 

As  memorials  of  the  historic  deeds  of  our  time,  such  plantings  may  \7ell 
outlive  the  changing  fashions  in  statues  of  bronze  and  stone. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1795>  a young  Englishman, 
Thomas  Twining,  visited  Pennsylvania  on  his  way  home  from  central  India.  His  day  by 
day  diary  of  his  adventures  in  our  new  Commonwealth  affords  vivid  testimony  to  the 
enterprise  of  Pennsylvanians  in  1795j  the  strenuous  demands  of  a pioneer  life,  and 
the  tremendous  progress  made  in  the  first  150  years  of  our  Republic. 

How  much  needed  to  be  done  to  create  the  ground  work  of  the  civilization 
which  has  now  spread  over  a continent  is  clearly  shown  by  Tv/ining's  remark  jotted  in 
his  diary  on  the  day  he  began  his  trip  out  of  Philadelphia  to  the  south.  Speaking  of 
the  floating  log  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  he  said:  "The  roughness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  this  construction  on  the  principal  line  of  road  in  America,  and  not  a mile 
from  the  seat  of  government,  afforded  the  most  striking  instance  I have  yet  seen  of 
the  little  progress  the  country  had  hitherto  made  in  the  improvements  of  civilization." 
Yet,  he  adds*  "I  believe  there  is  no  nation  that  would  have  done  more  in  sc  short  a 
time,  and  most  nations  would  assuredly  have  done  infinitely  less.  The  bridge  of 
planks  and  logs  had  probably  succeeded  a more  insecure  boat,  and  would  certainly  in 
a few  years  be  replaced  by  arches  of  brick  or  stone." 

On  his  way  south  to  Baltimore,  Twining  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna 

at  the  newly  built  tovm  of  Havre  de  Grace.  "As  we  pulled  upon  the  rope  stretched 

across  this  rapid  stream,  I contemplated,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  ancient  woods 

which  still  threv;  their  broad  shadow  upon  its  surface.  I was  greatly  struck  with  the 

wild  poetic  cast  of  this  enchanting  spot."  And  here  he  noted  in  his  diary  the  plan 

already  formed  for  constructing  a system  of  canals  across  Pennsylvania  connecting  the 

eastern  rivers  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  "Such",  he  said  in  words  still 
filled  with  meaning  for  our  own  day,  "are  the  gigantic  schemes  of  this  aspiring 
people.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  nation,  which  even  in  the  first 
years  of  its  political  existence  has  the  genius  to  form  such  projects,  and  the  patri- 
otism to  dwell  upon  them  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  has  already  established  the 
probability  of  their  execution." 
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The  importance  of  Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the  war  effort  can  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  in  1943  "the  State  produced  27, 695 » 292  tons  of  steel, 
which  was  more  than  the  total  output  of  our  Nation  ten  years  before.  During  the 
course  of  the  war  the  steel  capacity  of  Pennsylvania  increased  by  approximately 
4,700,000  tons  a year,  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  as  to  the  steel 
production  of  foreign  nations  reveal  that  in  1944  Germany  produced  approximately 
23,000,000  tons,  Russia  13,000,000  tons,  Great  Britian  approximately  13,000,000  tons, 
France  6,000,000  tons,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  less  than  5,000,000  tons.  Thus 
Pennsylvania  steel  equaled  the  combined  output  of  Great  Britian  and  Russia  and  was 
several  million  tons  greater  than  that  of  Germany. 

In  addition,  to  this  unparalleled  production  of  the  one  metal  which  is 
essential  to  the  winning  of  a modern  war,  the  State  produced  31^  of  the  total  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States,  refined  approximately  2,000,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
a year,  provided  huge  fleets  of  tanks  for  the  conquest  of  North  Africa,  Italy  and 
Germany,  produced  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  oil  tankers  constructed  for 
use  in  the  war,  as  well  as  a great  fleet  of  battleships,  landing  craft,  lighters, 
liberty  ships,  sub  chasers,  LST  craft,  destroyer  escorts,  floating  workshops, 
cruisers,  cargo  ships  and  subnarines. 

The  State's  war  supply  contracts  to  the  close  of  April  1945  totaled 
$12,874,798,000  but  this  total  does  not  include  the  larger  part  of  those  vital 
strategic  raw  materials,  coal,  coke,  and  steel,  supplied  to  the  manufacturers  of  all 
the  great  industrial  areas  of  the  East, 
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Every  year  literally  billions  of  copies  of  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs are  printed  in  color  or  black  and  white  by  the  half  tone  process. 
While  other  methods  of  mechanically  reproducing  pictures  are  in  use,  none 
is  so  practical  for  use  in  the  high  speed  printing  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  as  the  method  of  the  half  tone  whose  development  is  due  to  the 
work  of  three  Pennsylvania  inventors. 

Frederic  E.  Ives  of  Philadelphia  in  the  early  1880' s conceived 
the  idea  of  reproducing  illustrations  by  photographing  them  through  a screen 
of  crossed  lines.  The  cross-lined  screen  formed  a pattern  of  dots  on  a 
swollen  gelatin  surface  which  when  inked  could  be  used  to  make  a number  of 
printed  reproductions. 

The  commercial  success  of  this  method  of  reproducing  illustrations 
was  due  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  two  other  Philadelphia  inventors, 

Lewis  and  Max  Levy.  These  brothers  coated  plates  of  highly  polished  glass 
with  a varnish  on  which  closely  paralleled  lirles  were  ruled  and  the  glass 
afterwards  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  So  high  was  the  perfection  of 
the  screens  ruled  in  Philadelphia  by  this  process  that  they  immediately 
established  the  success  of  the  half  tone  as  a method  of  illustration.  The 
original  screens  ruled  by  the  Levy  brothers  have  not  been  excelled  in  the 
past  57  years. 

Today  the  half  tone  process  has  been  adapted  to  the  reproduction 
of  paintings  and  photographs  in  full  color  and  is  in  use  in  every  city  in 
the  world. 
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The  Susquehanna  River  whose  great  drainage  basin  covers  all  of  central 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  America's  most  romantic  and  historic  streams.  Rising  in  Lake 
Otsego  in  northern  New  York,  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  afford  the  principal 
background  for  many  of  the  thrilling  adventures  of  the  "Leather  Stocking  Tales"  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

The  Susquehanna  enters  Pennsylvania  in  Susquehanna  County,  makes  a great 
bend,  turns  north  into  New  York  State  again,  and  enters  Pennsylvania  once  more  above 
Athens  and  Sayre  in  Bradford  County  from  which  point  it  winds  its  way  south  through 
the  great  anthracite  coal  region  to  meet  its  western  branch  at  Northumberland.  The 
great  bend  on  the  north  branch  of  this  wide-spread  river  was  famed  in  early  days  as 
the  meeting  place  and  summer  camping  grounds  of  the  Minisi  Tribe  of  the  Dela?/are 
Indians.  Upon  a high  rock  near  the  town  of  Susquehanna  was  painted  the  heroic 
figure  of  an  Indian  chief  now  obliterated  by  the  rains  of  the  past  150  years.  It 
was  near  this  spot  that  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  courted  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  Hale  and  married  her.  Here  also  Smith  began  the  writing  of  the  book  of 
Mormon  which  vi/as  to  play  so  important  a part  in  the  settlement  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  was  for  many  years  the  most  important 
lumber  stream  in  the  United  States.  A century  ago,  when  Pennsylvania  v/as  America's 
greatest  producer  of  saw  timber,  great  rafts  were  floated  down  this  stream  from 
Pennsylvania's  seemingly  inexhaustible  virgin  forests  and  the  City  of  Williamsport 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  centers  in  the  world. 

At  Northumberland  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  meet  is  still 
preserved  the  home  of  Joseph  Priestly  whose  discovery  of  oxygon  was  a turning  point 
in  the  history  of  chemical  science.  Further  down  its  winding  stream  at  Harrisburg 
is  the  famous  ferry,  established  by  John  Harris  about  the  year  1712,  over  which  for 
a hundred  years  passed  the  great  west-bound  tide  of  American  settlement. 
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OUR  THREE  INTERSTATE  RIVER  COMMISSIONS 
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The  Commonwealth  may  congratulate  itself  that,  by  action  of  its  Legislators 
and  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  all  waters  flowing  into  or  out  of  its  boundaries 
in  our  major  streams  are  now  subject  to  interstate  compacts  and  agreements  which 
will  insure  steady  progress  toward  better  water  and  the  development  of  conser- 
vation measures  along  their  shores.  The  three  steps  in  the  growth  in  interstate 
cooperation  for  purer  water  are  illustrated  by  bills  passed  in  the  1945  Session 
dealing  with  the  Delaware  River,  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Potomac, 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  has  been  in 
existence  for  a number  of  years  and  has  rendered  notable  service  in  securing 
cooperation  among  the  States  of  Delaware,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
on  a program  for  improving  the  Delaware  River  and  its  watershed.  The  1945 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  in  passing  an  act  already  approved  by  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  has  taken  a decisive  step  in  completing  one 
phase  of  this  work  — that  of  creating  interstate  standards  of  water  purity  for 
the  entire  Delaware  River. 

The  formation  of  an  Ohio  River  Valley  Sanitation  Compact  is  practically 
ensured  by  Pennsylvania's  ratification  of  that  Compact  which  now  requires  only 
approval  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  be  in  a position  to  work  out  agreements  and 
standards  covering  the  entire  Ohio  River  watershed. 

Pennsylvania's  relation  to  the  Potomac  River  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  New  York  to  the  Delaware  and  of  Virginia  to  the  Ohio,  Certain  of  the  head- 
v/aters  of  the  Potomac  rise  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  The  official  appointment 
of  Pennsylvania  members  to  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
enables  that  body  to  undertake  its  work  with  full  authority  from  all  the  states 


concerned. 
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CAVES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Caves  of  considerable  size  have  been  found  in  at  least  twenty-five  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  Some  of  these  caverns  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  well 
preserved  in  the  eastern  United  States,  A few  are  of  great  historic  interest  and 
have  yielded  relics  of  long  occupancy  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Others 
are  the  scene  of  tragic  or  romantic  events  preserved  in  the  lore  of  the  Indians  or 
the  early  settlers. 

Of  the  nearly  one  hrnd’-ed  named  caverns  in  Pennsylvania  only  fourteen  have 
been  commercially  developed  as  attractions  for  tourists.  Among  these  are  some  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  fantastic  forms  and  bright  coloring  of  the  dripstone  which 
forms  the  stalactites,  stalagmites,  veils  and  curtains  that  line  their  chambers  and 
winding  passageways.  'While  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  astonishing  and  un- 
worldly beauty  of  such  formations  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  caves  in  the  State's 
extensive  limestone  belts  without  the  benefit  of  the  modern  lighting  which  has  been 
installed  in  most  of  them,  there  are  few  hirnian  experiences  more  thrilling  than  that 
of  exploring  a cavern  with  only  the  faint  light  of  an  electric  torch  or  the  fitful 
gleam  of  a candle  to  lead  one  on,  as  it  seems,  into  the  very  depths  of  the  earth. 

That  far  back  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  many  of  these  caves  served 
as  shelters  for  great  beasts,  the  natural  enemies  of  primitive  man,  is  revealed  by 
the  famous  Ft,  Kennedy  Cave,  along  the  Schuylkill  River  below  Valley  Forge,  in 
which  were  found  remains  of  two  species  of  saber  tooth  tiger,  a bear  larger  than 
any  known  specimen  of  grizzly,  four  species  of  giant  sloth,  a tapir  and  a mastodon. 
This  cave  has  now  been  quarried  away,  but  the  recoi’d  of  these  remains  of  ferocious 
or  gigantic  animals  that  once  roamed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  State's  largest  city 
will  serve  to  remind  us  that  through  the  Vi/ide  area  of  limestone  deposits  in  the 
Commonwealth  may  still  be  found  relics  of  our  remote  past  sealed  up  for  hundreds  of 
centuries  to  await  discovery  by  the  pick  of  a quarryman  or  the  exploration  of  some 
country  boy. 

In  a cave  newly  opened  or  carefully  preserved  in  its  unspoiled  state,  one 
is  more  truly  in  the  presence  of  the  remote  past  than  is  possible  through  any  other 
human  experience.  One  sees  fresh  and  beautiful,  like  the  unveiling  of  a newly 
finished  sculpture,  the  handiwork  of  a million  years, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1945 

KI£i^W  XO^R  STATE 
(Wdekiy  Series  Rel0ase”)j^448) 

SUCCESSFUL  COmiL^ITY  ACTION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


As  the  Pacific  war  moves  toward  an  assured  victory,  more  and  more  Penn- 
sylvania communities  have  been  taking  steps  to  prepare  themselves  to  grasp  the 
opportunities  of  the  years  which  lie  immediately  ahead.  T/hile  National  policies 
and  international  events  affect  us  all,  the  welfare  of  every  individual  community 
in  Pennsylvania  will  largely  depend  upon  what  its  citizens  are  doing  now  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  future.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  a forthcoming  publication 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  ’’Community 
Action  for  Local  Self  Development" . 

This  booklet  deals  with  the  experiences  of  Pennsylvania  cities,  boroughs, 
and  counties  which  have  already  developed  their  plans  and  put  them  into  active 
operation.  It  shows  in  detail  hov;  some  small  Pennsylvania  cities  have  worked  out 
self-development  programs  which  have  attracted  new  industries  and  provided  means 
for  improving  business  conditions,  developing  a program  of  necessary  public  works, 
and  providing  a sound  basis  for  increasing  the  volume  of  local  employment.  In 
some  sections  of  the  State  this  community  effort  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  single  local  government  and  has  developed  into  programs  of  regional  cooperation 
between  groups  of  cities  and  towns  and  the  surrounding  countryside.  Suburban  com- 
munities have  succeeded  in  improving  their  residential  areas  and  in  controlling 
their  development  to  the  benefit  of  all  their  taxpayers.  One  Pennsylvania  county 
facing  a leirge  expansion  of  war  industry  took  effective  steps  for  its  own  self- 
protection through  use  of  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  record  of  results  already  achieved  in  the  Commonwealth  by  local  action 
based  on  careful  study  of  local  conditions  is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  of 
our  times.  It  is  proof  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  of  history  Penn- 
sylvania enterprise  has  been  again  at  v/ork  on  the  community  level  to  build  a 
foundation  on  which  the  future  progress  of  Pennsylvania  may  surely  depend.  While 
this  is  the  "llth  hour"  for  postwar  planning  of  any  sort,  it  is  not  too  late  for 
any  community  whose  citizens  are  sincerely  interested  in  their  own  future  to  get 
to  v>fork  along  plans  v,;hich  have  been  proved  by  Pennsylvania  experience  to  be 
effective  for  promoting  local  development. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  l6,  1945 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 

(Weekly  Series  Release 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  MANY  CHURCHES 

Prepared  for  the  tEditort  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

To  many  Pennsylvania  firsts  should  be  added  one  of  which  all  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  well  be  proud,  Pennsylvania  has  more  churches  than  any  other 
state  in  our  Union.  The  broad  principles  of  religious  tolerance  on  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  founded  led  to  the  early  establishment  here  of  the  churches  of 
many  religious  denominations  --  first  in  Philadelphia  and  then  westward  as  the  tide 
of  migration  swept  over  Pennsylvania  toward  the  Ohio  Valley, 

The  first  Quaker  meeting  in  Pennsylvania  was  held  in  1675  seven  years 
before  Penn's  landing  in  Philadelphia.  In  1682  the  first  American  Mennonites 
settled  in  Germantown  and  spread  later  into  Bucks,  Berks,  Lancaster,  and  Northampton 
Counties  establishing  communities  of  the  Plain  People. 

Old  Swedes  Church,  Pennsylvania's  earliest  example  of  fine  but  simple 
church  architecture,  was  completed  in  1700,  and  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
present  edifice  was  completed  in  1754,  still  possesses  a communion  service  presented 
by  Queen  Anne  of  England  to  this  pioneer  congregation.  In  Old  Sv;edes  Church  in  1703 » 
Pennsylvania's  first  musical  recital  was  given  by  a group  of  religious  mystics. 

The  Episcopalians  first  held  service  in  the  bolony  in  l695»  Tha  State's 
earliest  Baptist  Church  was  organised  in  l684.  The  Presbyterians  held  their 
earliest  services  in  1692  and  the  Methodist  congregations  date  their  beginning  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  efforts  of  a British  Array  officer,  a convert  of  John  Wesley, 

Their  first  church  was  established  in  1768, 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  Parish  in  Pennsylvania  v/as  that  of  St.  Joseph's 
in  Philadelphia,  established  between  1731  and  1733»  The  present  Church  of  St, 
Joseph's  in  V/illings  Alley  stands  on  the  site  of  the  early  colonial  structnAre.  In 
1782  Pennsylvania's  first  Jewish  Synagogue  was  dedicated. 

Today  with  more  than  five  and  one-half  million  church  members  and  more 
than  two  million  Sunday  school  teachers  and  pupils,  Pennsylvania  still  ret.ains 
congregations  of  almost  every  one  of  the  many  sects  v/hich  took  shelter  in  “this 
colony  in  those  long-ago  years  of  religious  persecution, 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1945 


KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
("weekly  Series  Release'“;jy450) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  POST'^UAR  RESOURCES 
I.  The  Savings  of  Our  People 

prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvanians  face  the  postwar  world  with  the  largest  accumulation 
of  savings  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  evidence  of 
the  thrift  and  foresight  of  our  people  provides  an  enormous  backlog  of  strength 
and  stability  to  their  prospects  in  facing  the  drastic  changes  vi/hich  now  lie 
before  us. 

The  time  deposits  in  our  State  and  National  banks  plus  the  deposits 
in  postal  savings  accounts  in  the  Commonwealth  now  exceed  $3,000,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $300  deposited  in  savings  accounts  for  every  man,  v;oman,  and 
child  in  the  Commonwealth.  Total  bank  and  postal  savings  deposits,  including 
the  demand  deposits  in  State  and  National  banks,  exceeds  $8,000,000,000.  The 
highest  per  capita  savings,  $510,  are  recorded  for  Philadelphia,  but  Y^ayne 
County,  a predominantly  rural  area,  is  a close  second.  York,  with  its 
diversified  agriculture  and  v/ar  industries,  is  third.  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 
Carbon,  and  Columbia  Counties  in  the  hard  coal  regions,  Monroe  and  Northampton 
in  the  east  of  the  State,  and  Clarion,  Mercer,  and  VJarren  in  the  northwest 
were  all  high  in  per  capita  savings  at  the  beginning  of  1945. 

To  this  large  accumulation  of  capitc.l  must  be  added  the  war  bond 
purchases  made  during  the  past  three  years  w/hich  add  substantially  to  the 
resources  and  the  purchasing  povi/er  of  our  people  over  the  years  to  come. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
Tweekly  Series  Release  fj^45l) 

PENNSYLVANIA  POST  w^R  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE  IfflN  AND  ^'^OlIEN 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Iirsert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

A booklet,  "Pennsylvania  Post  7/ar  Opportunities  for  Service  Mon  and 
Women",  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Military 
Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Selective  Service  System  is  being 
distributed  to  all  war  veterans  of  the  State  on  their  release  from  military 
service.  Its  text  emphasizes  Pennsylvania 's  advantages  and  opportunities  and  the 
services  available  to  returning  service  men  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania’s  importance  as  a leader  in  fifty  industries  provides  the 
State's  veterans  the  opportunity  for  steady  productive  employment,  and  agencies 
are  available  in  every  community  to  assist  the  service  man  in  finding  a suitable 
job,  or  in  returning  to  the  work  he  was  doing  when  he  went  to  war. 

Pennsylvania's  opportunities  for  the  man  who  decides  to  go  into  business 
for  himself  have  been  proved  by  the  hundreds  of  great  enterprises  w^hich  have 
started  in  the  Commonwealth  from  very  small  beginnings.  There  is  great  attraction 
in  the  State's  diversified  and  prosperous  agriculture  for  those  who  prefer  farm 
life. 

Training  for  every  type  of  profession  is  available  on  Pennsylvania's  own 
soil  since  the  State  contains  more  certified  colleges  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 

No  other  state  has  such  a favorable  distribution  of  population  with  two  of  America's 
largest  cities,  more  smaller  towns  than  any  other  state,  and  America's  second 
largest  rural  population*  No  other  state  has  a more  favorable  location  for  trade 
or  industry. 

Opportunities  for  outdoor  life  and  recreation  are  provided  by  more  than 
fifteen  million  acres  of  forest  land,  huge  game  preserves  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  fishing  streams.  The  State  provides  more  liberally  for  its  veterans  than  does 
the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights",  and  this  little  booklet  lists  sixteen  services  and  privi- 
leges available  to  the  war  veteran  under  Pennsylvania  law. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


(Weekly  Series  Release  ff452) 
PENNSYLVANIA’S  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  POST7AR  YEARS 


WCUM  ENTS 


section 


Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


No  state  in  our  Union  has  more  serious  problems  and,  at  the  same  time, 
brighter  prospects  for  the  postwar  years  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
problems  arise  from  conditions  we  must  deal  with  if  we  are  to  face  the  next  decade 
or  two  in  a position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  enormous  assets  of  the  State  in 
skilled  labor,  raw  materials  and  location.  Those  three  assets  cannot  be  matched  by 
any  other  single  state. 

For  rav/  materials  we  have  the  nation's  leadership  in  the  production  of 
coal  and  cement,  the  important  output  of  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil,  our  natural 
gas  wells,  our  iron  mines,  our  leadership  in  steel,  coke  and  glass,  and  our  pioneer- 
ing position  in  the  production  and  fabrication  of  the  light  metals. 

We  have  a national  leadership  in  fifty  or  more  major  types  of  industry. 

We  have  three  great  ports.  We  stand  at  the  crossroads  betvi/een  the  north  and  the 
south  and  the  east  and  the  west.  In  the  variety  of  skills  represented  by  our  work- 
ing force,  we  can  challenge  comparison  with  any  state  or  nation. 

These  are  the  assets  which  made  Pennsylvania  great  in  the  history  of 
American  industry,  ¥e  still  have  them  all.  On  them  are  based  our  prospects  for  the 
future  but  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  all  of  these  resources  can  alone  guarantee 
our  future.  They  do  not.  The  competition  of  the  postv;ar  years  is  certain  to  be  keen. 

The  war  has  produced  an  enormous  change  in  possibilities  of  manufacture. 
To  meet  the  new  conditions  of  a new  world,  Pennsylvania,  like  all  of  our  older  states, 
faces  the  necessity  for  modernizing  its  physical  equipment  and  expanding  many  of  its 
lines  of  manufacture.  To  face  the  full  opportunities  that  now  lie  ahead  of  us,  we 
must  correct  many  of  the  natural  errors  of  the  past  - we  must  begin  to  conserve  our 
resources  of  water,  soil  and  mineral  wealth  on  which  our  continued  prosperity  depends. 

Legislation  passed  during  the  1945  Session  of  the  Assembly  provides 
means  for  carrying  out  a state-wide  program  for  clearing  our  streams,  increasing  our 
timber  production  and  improving  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  our  State  forests  and 
parks.  None  of  this,  however,  is  enough  to  insure  the  future  of  so  great  a Common- 
wealth, Pennsylvania's  prospects  depend  upon  activities  for  self-improvement  in 
every  one  of  the  more  than  2,000  organized  communities  in  the  Commonwealth,  That  is 
how  the  State  attained  its  present  stature,  and  hov;  it  must  grow  from  this  point  on. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEI\®ER  13,  1945 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
{"weekly  Series  Release  7^453) 

ANOTHER  ROAD  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


It  is  often  assumed  that  the  only  source  for  new  employment  in  a state  like 
Pennsylvania  is  the  development  of  new  types  of  product,  new  wants  and  new  mechanical 
devices.  This  is  by  no  means  true. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a moment  the  Pennsylvania  of  ten  years  from  now  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  What  should  the  State  have  that  it  lacks  today?  Perhaps  forming 
such  a picture  would  enable  us  to  see  a little  better  some  of  the  work  which  lies 
before  us  and  work  which  does  not  depend  in  any  large  measure  on  new  devices  or  on 
new  public  wants. 

Take  our  rivers  as  one  example.  These  were  once  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  United  States.  Travelers  in  early  days  filled  glowing  pages  with  descriptions 
of  the  wooded  banks  and  the  amazing  loveliness  of  the  sparkling  blue  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio.  More  than  one  traveler  pro- 
claimed the  Ohio  as  the  most  beautiful  river  in  the  world,  a fact  perpetuated  in  the 
old  French  name  for  that  stream,  La  Belle  Riviere.  Imagine  a Pennsylvania  whose 
rivers  were  everywhere  safe  for  outdoor  recreation  and  everyw'here  provided  pure 
drinking  water  for  our  people. 

This,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  is  merely  a daydream  but,  if  so,  it  would 
be  a daydream  which  we  all  can  share.  It  is  not,  however,  a dream  at  all  for  it  is 
quite  possible,  with  modern  sanitary  engineering  and  through  the  proper  treatment  of 
factory  wastes  and  the  protection  of  our  soil  from  erosion,  to  restore  Pennsylvania’s 
rivers  to  much  of  their  original  beauty  and  make  them  safe  for  wild  life  and  public 
recreation. 


To  do  so  requires  no  new  invention  but  only  an  application  to  our  land  and 
water  of  practices  and  devices  thoroughly  well-known  and  tried  out  over  a number  of 
years.  Such  a project  participated  in  by  every  municipality  in  the  State  and  by  all 
of  our  great  industries  would  not  only  provide  employment  for  thousands  but  would 
also  add  to  the  health,  enjoyment  and  pride  of  all  of  Pennsylvania's  ten  million 
people. 


The  State's  stream  clearance  program,  urged  by  Governor  Martin  and  passed 
by  the  1945  General  Assembly,  makes  possible  a real  transformation  of  the  rivers  of 
the  Commonwealth  but  it  cannot  be  successful  without  the  vigorous  cooperation  of 
every  local  agency. 
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More  than  $1,430,000,000  is  involved  in  the  Public  Works  Program  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s local  governments  and  State  departments,  according  to  an  inventory  taken 
I by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  The  public 
works  listed  in  this  inventory  represent  practical  and  necessary  improvements  which 
' will  be  required  over  the  next  five  or  ten  years  to  bring  to  Pennsylvanians  the  full 
I advantages  they  desire  for  better  living  and  increased  industrial  opportunities* 

The  programs  of  the  State  departments  total  $700,000,000  to  be  spent  over 
i the  next  decade  on  further  improvements  and  extensions  of  Pennsylvania’s  45,000  miles 
: of  St ate -ope rated  highways,  on  enlarged  hospitals,  improved  educational  facilities, 

: stream  clearance,  flood  prevention,  and  improvements  to  State-owned  park,  forest  and 
game  land. 

Local  governments  have  plans  including  sewage  disposal  plants,  water 
systems,  public  buildings,  airports,  hospitals,  schools,  parks  and  street  construc- 
tion to  a total  of  more  than  $730>000,000. 

While  the  financing  of  this  great  program  of  public  works  will  in  many 
cases  be  difficult,  the  future  benefits  will  be  great,  A considerable  part  of  the 
planned  community  projects  wilX  be  self-liquidating,  and  all  of  them  will  provide 
both  direct  and  indirect  employment  over  a period  of  years. 

Public  ’J7orks  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a cure-all  for  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, Private  enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  has  created  the  past  prosperity  in  the 
State  and  must  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Employment  in  public  works  can  be 
of  important  help  in  such  intervals  of  transition  as  those  which  lie  immediately 

ahead,  but  only  if  the  communities  of  the  Commonwealth  carry  their  construction 
plans  to  a point  where  work  can  begin  at  once  at  any  slackening  of  industrial 
employment.  This  also  applies  to  the  financial  plans  which  must  be  formed  by  the 
. communities  before  the  actual  construction  work  is  undertaken. 
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Pennsylvania  is  the  pioneer  planning  State  in  our  Union.  It  was  given  this 
character  by  the  foresight  of  William  Penn  who  one  year  before  his  coming  to 
America,  organized  and  chartered  a Free  Society  of  Traders  whose  purpose  it  was  to 
develop  the  agriculture  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Province  and  to  establish 
manufactures. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  l8th  Century  two  groups  of  citizens  ¥/ere  formed  v/hose 

influence  upon  the  future  development  of  the  State  extends  to  this  day.  The  first, 

was  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  which  encouraged  experiments 

in  crop  rotation  and  in  means  for  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  offered 

many  premiums  for  agricultural  improvements.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 

Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  Useful  Arts  was  a pioneer  industrial  planning  body 
and  America's  first  public  works  planning  agency  was  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  was 
founded  in  I789  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Robert  Morris  was  its  first  president. 
Governor  Mifflin  was  the  first  executive  officer  of  any  state  or  government  in  the 
western  world  to  accept  the  advice  and  adopt  the  policies  of  an  advisory  planning 
body.  Under  the  leadership  of  this  Society,  a very  extensive  program  of  public 
works,  including  highways  and  canal  routes  was  laid  out  and  finally  brought  to  com- 
pletion. The  importance  of  its  pioneer  work  in  State-wide  planning  was  so  great  that 
Pennsylvania  can  legitimately  claim  to  be  the  inaugurator  of  internal  improvements  in 
the  United  States. 

Several  consequences  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  as  carried  out  through  the 
State  Government,  was  the  construction  of  the  first  hard-surfaced  turnpike  in  the 
United  States  between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  the  digging  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  which  had  been  in  continuous  use  ever  since,  and  the  establishment 
of  a through  rail  and  water  transportation  system  across  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
first  third  of  the  19th  Century. 

Pennsylvania’s  pioneer  work  in  state  planning  set  the  pattern  of  our  National 
development,  and  today  with  its  liberal  laws  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improve- 
ments the  State  is  in  a position  to  move  forward  in  a peacetime  world  with  increased 
advantages  for  business  and  living,  if  its  communities  make  full  use  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  encourage  employment  and  at  the  same  time  improve  their  competitive 
advantages  through  a planned  program  of  public  works. 
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United  action  by  groups  of  states  and  by  groups  of  communities  within  a 
state  has  grown  remarkably  within  the  past  five  years.  It  has  become  a new  arm  of 
government,  Pennsylvania  is  today  cooperating  with  four  groups  of  states  to  solve 
the  problems  of  stream  pollution  control  in  all  its  important  drainage  basins.  That 
such  action  is  not  limited  to  the  association  between  the  states  has  been  demonstrated 
by  several  important  regional  associations  formed  in  Pennsylvania  within  the  past 
two  years  to  deal  with  special  problems  that  extend  beyond  city  or  county  Innits  and 
affect  the  people  of  many  neighboring  communities. 

One  such  association  is  that  of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Development  which  deals  with  the  industrial  and  social  welfare  of  the  great  steel 
center  surrounding  Pittsburgh.  The  Shenango  Valley  Development  Committee  is  devot» 
ing  its  activities  to  developing  new  industry  in  the  two  cities  of  Sharon  and  Farrell 


in  Mercer  County, 

Another  important  type  of  regional  association  has  this  year  been  formed  by 
communities  and  counties  bordering  the  Susquehanna  River,  It  is  known  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  System  Flood  Control  Association.  The  Association  had  its  origin  at 

Renovo,  a borough  of  approximately  4,000  population.  This  small  community  concerned 
at  the  recurring  menace  of  floods  along  the  Susquehanna,  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
association  of  Susquehanna  River  communities  and  counties  to  stimulate  action  for 
flood  protection  along  that  river  and  to  promote  the  construction  of  a system  of 
up-state  dams  and  reservoirs  as  a protection  for  towns  along  the  lower  river. 

Formed  in  March,  19^5  by  the  appointment  of  a flood  control  committee  in 
Renovo,  the  association  has  already  enlisted  the  support  of  many  of  the  counties 
along  the  Susquehanna  and  has  expanded  into  an  organization  to  which  thirty  counties 
will  send  representatives  and  to  which  many  counties  and  cities  along  the  river,  in- 
cluding the  City  of  Harrisburg,  have  lent  their  financial  support. 

Such  associations  for  mutual  aid  in  solving  regional  problems  are  vivid 
proofs  of  the  vitality  and  soundness  of  the  American  system  of  government,  and  an 
effective  check  on  the  ever  expansion  of  Federal  authority  over  local  concerns, 
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Thousands  of  vacation  seekers  roaming  through  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania 
marvel  at  the  many  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  growing  in  the  forests.  Years  ago 
most  of  our  hills  were  covered  by  dense  grovrths  of  hemlock,  but  most  of  these 
have  disappeared  from  our  landscape. 

Today  our  forest  trees  are  largely  maple,  oak,  poplar,  ash,  beech,  sweet 
gum,  balsam  and  pine.  Other  species  such  .as  walnut,  hickory,  linden,  sycamore, 
sassafras  and  tupelo  are  intermixed  with  the  more  common  types. 

Smaller  trees  and  shrubs  add  color  to  our  forests,  Dog(.70od,  waterbuck, 
Juneberry,  redbud  and  hawthorne  grow  in  most  sections  of  the  State, 

Buckeye  trees  are  common  in  a fev?  of  the  western  counties,  while  red  pine 
and  paper  birch  are  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Birches, 
willows,  elms  and  green  briars  thrive  in  the  acid  soils  of  our  western  valleys. 
Many  of  our  shaded  valleys  are  dotted  v.dth  colorful  mountain  laurel,  rhododendron 
and  wild  azalea.  Ferns  of  many  types  grow  in  great  profusion. 

Some  of  our  culm  banks  are  hidden  from  view  by  such  plants  as  hound 's- 
tongue,  horsetail,  podded  silkweed,  bouncing  Bet  and  viper's  bugloss. 

Many  plants  from  distant  parts  have  found  their  way  to  Pennsylvania, 
Around  Philadelphia  are  many  plants  native  to  salt  water  and  the  Coastal  Plains, 
while  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  '%eeds  dropped  by  migratory  water  fowl  have 
produced  plants  which  originated  in  Histant  climes. 

From  the  north,  the  glaciers?  which  once  covered  part  of  the  State  brought 
many  plants  such  as  the  dog  violet  which  continue  to  flourish  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Keystone  State, 
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Along  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  busiest  highways  are  still  to  be  seen  the  old 
canal  cuttings  which  represent  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  ever  under- 
taken by  any  government  in  the  world.  Between  1820  and  1840  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  and  carried  through  the  construction  of  a State-wide  transportation 
system.  At  the  time  this  undertaking  was  begun  the  population  of  the  Coramonv/ealth 
was  approximately  1,000,000  people. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Works,  begun  in  1821,  involved  the  digging  with  pick 
and  shovel  and  transportiiig  with  wheelbarrow,  the  only  engineering  tools  available 
a century  and  a quarter  ago,  of  more  than  600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  earth.  On  its 
completion  the  system  included  790  miles  of  canals  and  117  miles  of  railroad  line. 

These  canals  and  rail  lines  formed  a network  of  spurs  and  feeders  stretching 
across  the  State.  They  provided  transportation  to  the  eastern  cities  of  the  product 
of  mines,  farms,  and  forests  and  provided  the  first  means  for  the  movement  v^est  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie  of  the  heavy  freight  from  eastern  iron  and  steel  plants  and  the 
foreign  products  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  which  made  possible  the  rapid  develop 
ment  of  our  western  cities. 

On  the  completion  of  this  system  a passenger  could  embark  in  downtown 
Philadelphia  and  arrive  in  Pittsburgh  within  five  days,  a breathtaking  speed  to 
travelers  used  to  the  delays  and  discomforts  of  wagon  and  stagecoach,  Charles 
Dickens,  Captain  Maryatt , and  Frances  Trollop  have  left  vivid  records  of  travel 
along  these  old  canal  routes,  some  of  which  remained  in  active  use  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years. 

The  railroads  eventually  replaced  most  of  these  waterways  which  are  now 
peaceful  pastures,  or  form  the  line  of  modern  highways  and  railroads.  The  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  Canal  is  being  developed  as  a unit  of  the  State  Parks  System  and  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  recreational  facilities. 

Pennsylvanians  of  today  vi/ho  can  boast  of  the  most  extensive  modern  highway 
system  in  America  still  owe  a great  debt  for  the  development  of  the  State’s  in- 
dustry and  transportation  to  the  prodigious  industry  of  a time  when  the  State's 
^ population  and  resources  were  scarcely  one-tenth  of  those  of  1945. 
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Many  communities  in  Pennsylvania  desire  to  commemorate,  in  a permanent  form, 
the  heroic  services  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the  war  and  particularly 
those  who  have  given  their  lives.  No  one  will  pretend  that  wo  can  ever  repay  the 
debt  that  we  owe,  but  in  all  sincerity  most  of  us  wish  to  express  in  some  tangible 
form  that  we  are  not  unappreciative  of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made. 

How  can  v/e  in  our  small  communities,  our  cities,  and  towns  and  counties  decide 

on  a memorial  that  is  appropriate  and  fitting  to  the  ideals  for  which  our  boys  and 
girls  have  served  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  not  returned? 

Some  emphasize  that  a fitting  memorial  should  be  "one  that  lives"  in  the  sense 

that  it  should  provide  some  community  or  regional  facility  — it  should  be  useful. 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  include  everything  from  parking  lots,  dams,  water 

v/orks,  transportation  terminals,  airports,  and  bridges  to  public  parks,  public  zoos, 

municipal  stadiums  and  public  health  center  buildings.  Others  feel  that  the  activity 

that  is  a "living  memorial"  does  not  express  the  deepest  sense  of  reverence  that 
could  be  achieved  by  a memorial  that  has  no  specific  function.  They  v/ant  a memorial 
that  inspires  a moment  of  contemplation  on  the  part  of  the  passerby  — a moment  that 

is  a reminder  of  the  ideals  and  sacrifices  that  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 

pursue  our  everyday,  activities  as  free  individuals. 

Regardless  of  which  particular  viewpoint  might  be  taken  there  are  certain  basic 
qualities  that  must  be  looked  for  in  any  proposed  memorial.  Does  it  have  the  quality 
of  being  permanent  and  lasting  and  does  it  have  the  quality  of  moving  the  spirit  of 
the  beholder  to  remember?  How  can  these  qualities  be  achieved?  Certainly  buildings 
that  are  subject  to  early  obsolescence  due  to  intensive  public  use  are  not  adequate 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  our  young  men  and  v/omen.  Beautiful  sculpture 
vies  with,  living  trees  in  permanence  but  that  very  permanence  demands  a higher  type 
of  skill  and  design  than  most  communities  can  afford.  In  many  localities  the  best 
and  most  satisfying  memorial  will  be  a simple  and  imperishable  record  of  those  who 
have  served  and  those  who  have  died  enhanced  by  a setting  of  grass  ans  trees  v/hich 
will  form  a "living  memorial"  rooted  to  the  land  of  the  community  from  which  those 
young  men  and  women  have  come. 
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Taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  government  figure  large  in  every  attempt  to  forecast 
the  speed  Tdth  ’?7hich  American  industry  azill  reach  a high  level  peace-time  production. 
With  an  interest-bearing  National  debt  of  $260,746,000,000  to  the  end  of  August  of 
this  year  taxes  are  certain  to  be  an  important  though  by  no  means  the  only  consider- 
ation in  determining  the  choice  of  a business  location. 

But  taxes  are  a long-term  factor.  It  is  im.possible  that  the  heavy  load  of 
National  debt  will  be  lifted  for  many  years  and  business  firms  seeking  new  locations 
Y70uld  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  present  levels  of  state  and  local  taxation  but 
also  future  prospects  based  on  the  soundness  of  a state's  financial  practices  and  the 
economy  of  its  government.  The  only  assurance  against  heavy  future  tax  load  is  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  State  debts  and  the  practice  of  economical  government  by 
State  officials. 

Pennsylvania  occupies  a leading  place  in  the  soundness  of  its  . financial • policy . 
Despite  tBe.fact  that  it  has  today  the  finest  system  of . public  hi ghv;ays  in  the- United 
States’and  a larger  provision. for  public  education  than  many  of  the  natiofis  of  Europe, 
the  Commonwealth  stands  'l8th  among  the  states  in  per  capita  expenditurescand  I6th  in 
per  capita  revenue  collected  through  taxation.  The  State’s  per  capita  taxation  is 
less  than  that  of  Ohio,  Nev;  York,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  California,  Massachusetts, 
or  Michigan  among  important  industrial  states. 

Not  only  does  this  record  of  present  performance  promise  well  for  the  future  tax 
load  in  this  Commonwealth,  but  v/hat  is  still  more  important,  by  redeeming  nearly 
$48,000,000  of  General  State  Authority  bonds  within  the  past  year  the  net  debt  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  reduced  to  $52,238,000,  an  amount  equal  to  only  ip5»l^  par  capita. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  of  actual  achievement  in  economical  and  progressive 
government  the  future  prospects  for  a favorable  tax  structure  for  business  and 
industry  within  the  Comm.onwealth  are  among  the  best  to  be  found  anv^vhere  in  the  ’ ' 
United  States. 
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Nov/  that  many  craftsmen  are,  returning  to  their  shops  and  studios,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Guild  of  Craftsmen  is  planning  a state-v/ide  exhibition  of  the  craft;vork  of 
Pennsylvania  to  be  shov/n  at  the  Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia  from  April  15  to  May  5» 
The  exhibition  will  include  woodv/ork,  weaving,  pottery,  leathenvork,  handmade  glass, 
ironwork,  bookbinding,  metalv/ork,  jewelry,  etc.  This  marks  the  first-  attempt  to 
assemble  the  best  of  Pennsylvania’s  contemporary  handcraft  products  on  a state-wide 
basis,  for  presentation  in  this  State. 

During  the  war  years  the  American  consumer  has  become  more  art- conscious , and 
more  quality  conscious  than  ever  before*  Handmade  goods,  once  considered  a luxury 
are  now  seen  as  an  economy,  because. of  the  durability  and  lasting  beauty  of  most*' 
handcraft smanship.  Never,  before  has  the  market  for  this  class  of  merchandise  been 
better.  Many  Pennsylvanians  have  been  quick  to  see  new  opportunities  for  self- 
employment  through  craftv/ork.  The  State’s  traditions  of  original  and  beautiful 
weaving,  -pottery  and  cabinet  v/ork  are  inspiring  a growing  number  of  our  people  to 
create  for  modern  needs  equally  beautiful  and  useful  objects. 

In  response  to  this  -demand ■ there  is  today  a marked  increase  i-n  the  number  of 
classes  offered  in  various  types  of  craft  v/ork. 

The  Pennsylvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen  is  offering  a prize  of  tv/enty-five  dollars 
for  the  best  seal  or  symbol  for  Pennsylvania  Handcraft  products  to  be  used  on  all 

t 

i 

articles  sold  by  the  Guild,  This  offers  an  incentive  to  craftsmen  to  keep  their 
work  up  to  Guild  standards  and  protects  the  buying  public  from  substandard  products. 
The  seal  contest  closes  December.  1,  1945< 

Anyone  interested  in  entering  their  work  4-n  this  exhibition,  or  wishing  infor- 
mation on  the  Contest  rules  for  the  State  handcpaft  symbol,  may  write  to  the  State 
Planning  Board,  Harrisburg,  for  further  information. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  fr463) 


Pennsylvania  State  LiU--' 
DOCUMENTS  EL 


HIGH  SPEED  TRAVEL  - THEN  AND  NOW 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Recent  announcement  of  plans  by  the  State  Highway  Department  to  spend 
i $345*000,000  for  additions  and  improvements  to  Pennsylvania  highways  brings  to  mind 
the  tremendous  changes  which  have  occurred  in  conditions  of  travel  over  the  road 
system  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  past  I50  years. 

The  first  hard-surfaced  highway  in  the  United  States  was  constructed  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  between  1792  and  1796.  This  stone-surfaced  roadway 
made  possible  for  the  first  time  the  maintenance  of  a satisfactory  stage  service 
between  Philadelphia  and  what  was  then  Pennsylvania's  leading  interior  city.  It 
also  led  to  the  building  of  numerous  taverns  and  relay  stations  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  highway.  It  made  possible  an  epoch-making  travel  time  of  only  12  hours 
between  the  two  cities.  For  this  journey  the  stage  fare  was  $3.50, 

This  speed  of  travel  had  nearly  been  equaled  on  the  rougher  road  between 
Philadelpkia  and  New  York  by  a vehicle  known  as  the  "Flying  Machine"  which  vi^as  able 
to  cover  the  90  miles  between  the  Nation's  two  greatest  cities  within  one  day,  with 
three  changes  of  hor^ses.  Though  this  vehicle  was  extremely  light,  the  pace  was  so 
rapid  that  sometimes  two  of  the  horses  died  in  harness  during  the  trip. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century  and  indeed  from  the  earliest 
history  of  American  travel  the  break-neck  pace  at  which  diligences  were  driven  along 
those  rough  Pennsylvania  roads  excited  the  mingled  admiration  and  terror  of  travelers 
from  foreign  lands.  Speeds  as  high  as  7 miles  an  hour  were  sometimes  attained  on  the 
doAjm-hill  sections  of  these  highways.  But  collisions  and  encounters  with  large 
boulders  and  stumps  caused  numerous  accidents,  and  many  a sprained  wrist  and  broken 
kneepan  resulted  v/hen  passengers  were  hurled  from  light  two-vi?heelers  proceeding  at 
this  dizzy  pace. 

As  our  highway  systems  gradually  pushed  West  and  road  improvement  became  of 
greater  and  greater  public  importance,  it  finally  became  possible  to  make  the  entire 
journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  in  less  than  six  days  --  the  stage  fare  for 
the  trip  being  $20,00. 

While  we  regard  the  old  days  as  being  a time  when  living  was  cheap,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  in  some  items  the  costs  of  living  and  doing  business  have 
steadily  declined  as  a result  of  constant  improvements  in  highway  construction  and 
means  of  travel. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
0^''eekly  Series  Release  ff465) 

PENNSYLVA.NIA'S  VERSATILITY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Beginning  with  the  remarkable  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin  something  in  the  air 
or  climate  or  racial  stock  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  led  to  the  encouragement 
of  great  versatility  in  the  genius  of  its  people. 

Passing  over  the  amazing  variety  of  Poor  Richard's  contribution  to  literature 

and  government  and  to  the  advancement  of  science  the  names  of  John  Fitch  and  Robert 
Fulton  stand  high  for  their  pioneer  work  in  the  development  of  steam  navigation. 

But  both  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton  v/ere  silversmiths  like  that  famous  llassachu- 
setts'  patriot,  Paul  Revere, 

Oliver  Evans,  the  first  man  to  construct  a self-propelled  amphibian  vehicle 
operated  by  its  own  power,  the  first  to  introduce  steam  hoists  and  steam  power  into 
a flour  mill,  and  also  the  first  man  to  burn  anthracite  coal  in  an  open  grate  was  a 
Philadelphia  blacksmith. 

John  Brashear,  a Pittsburgh  iron  puddler,  became  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished manufacturers  of  telescopes.  His  great  refractors  are  used  today  in 
observatories  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  mechanical  arts  that  the  versatility  of  Pennsylvania’s  men 
of  talent  and  genius  has  been  exhibited,  Franklin's  Autobiography  was  only  one  of 
the  many  classics  produced  by  Pennsylvanians  who  through  their  life  follov/ed  very 
different  careers  from  that  of  the  pen, 

Francis  Hopkinson,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  attorney  at  law, 
and  one  of  America’s  elder  statesmen  wrote  one  of  the  first  American  ballads  and 
composed  our  first  secular  song. 

Dr,  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  who  during  his  lifetime  vms  the  outstanding  American 
neurologist,  was  equally  distinguished  as  a translator  of  Old  English  poetry  and  as 
the  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular  historical  novels  of  the  last  generation, 

John  B,  Mcl^aster,  a distinguished  civil  engineer,  who  designed  and  built  the 
caissons  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  later  turned  from  his  chosen  profession  to  become 
the  leading  American  historian.  His  History  of  the  United  States  is  still  the 
standard  work  on  the  development  of  American  government  and  institutions. 

The  landscapes  of  John  Kane,  a scantily  educated  and  self-taught  Irish  house 
painter  of  Pittsburgh,  are  today  exhibited  in  many  of  the  leading  galleries  of  our 
country.  Through  a lifetime  of  hard  manual  work  he  painted,  with  great  originality 
and  power,  scenes  in  the  industrial  life  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  in  competition 
with  the  leading  artists  of  the  v/orld  gained  first  place  at  the  Carnegie  Inter- 
national Exhibition, 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  f^466) 

A GUIDEBOOK  TO  CONSERVATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Publication  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  a program  for  the  conservation 
of  the  State’s  natural  resources  emphasizes  the  realization,  forced  on  us  by  the  war, 
that  any  further  wasteful  use  of  soil  and  mineral  resources  can  only  be  at  our 
national  peril.  Coal,  oil,  iron,  top  soil  and  forests  were  given  us  by  nature  with 
a prodigal  hand.  We  have  spent  them  all  with  equal  prodigality.  The  New  V/orld, 
once  an  untapped  reservoir  of  energy  and  raw  materials,  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  of  the  mechanical  age  and  the  materials  of  modern  warfare  that  today 
the  world's  largest  reserves  of  oil,  coal  and  timber  are  no  longer  to  be  found  on 
American  soil. 

More  than  any  other  45,000  square  miles  on  the  earth's  surface,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  contributed  to  the  energies  of  modern  civilization.  The  time  to  guard  its 

remaining  resources  has  unmistakably  arrived,  Europe  faced  these  problems  long  ago. 
Its  forests  and  soil  had  supplied  food  and  timber  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  tremendous  growth  of  its  population  forced  attention  on  con- 
servation when  the  United  States  was  merely  beginning  to  explore  its  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible wealth, 

' t 

In  1873  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author,  urged  the  Royal  Society  of 
Scotland  to  study  the  influence  of  forest  grov/th  on  the  flow  of  streams  and  on  the 
temperature  and  moisture  content  of  the  air.  In  that  year  America  needed  no  such 
studies.  Our  forests  were  prodigious,  and  Pennsylvania  forests  were  leading  the 
nation  in  their  output  of  saw  timber.  Today  the  American  housing  and  construction 
program  is  everjnwhere  handicapped  by  a shortage  of  lumber  and  our  eastern  cities 
must  be  supplied  mainly  from  the  far  v/est. 

Conservation  is  being  forced  on  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  American* 
It  is  a broad  field,  as  the  State  Planning  Board  points  out  in  its  latest  issue  of 
"Pennsylvania  Planning",  It  means  saving  from  waste,  not  only  our  hard  and  soft 
coal  vi/ith  their  precious  by-products,  and  our  soil  and  our  forests,  but  also  our 
cities  from  decay  through  noise  and  traffic  jams.  It  means  protecting  our  residence 
neighborhoods  from  unnecessary  invasion  by  business  and  industry,  and  our  industry 
and  business  from  unnecessary  handicaps  caused  by  the  pollution  of  streams  and 
rivers , 

The  194-5  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Martin  passed  many  important  conservation  measures.  Their  success  in  making  this 
Commonwealth  the  leader  in  the  important  movement  for  the  protection  of  America's 
resources  rests  finally  on  the  understanding  and  support  of  all  our  people. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  194-5 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(V/eekly  Series  Release  ^46?) 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  first  peace-time  Christmas  will  be  celebrated  in  more  than 
two  and  one-half  million  families.  The  old-world  custom  of  bringing  sprigs  of  holly 
and  mistletoe  into  the  house  at  the  Yule  season  and  celebrating  Christmas  festivities 
around  an  evergreen  tree  was  once  frowned  upon  in  many  parts  of  America  but  has  now 
become  universal. 

Since  not  only  homes  but  also  hotel  lobbies,  restaurants  and  places  of 

business  proudly  display  a decorated  Christmas  tree  during  this  holiday  season,  three 

to  four  million  young  trees  are  annually  required  to  add  to  the  cheer  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Christmas,  The  larger  part  of  those  trees  come  from  Pennsylvania’s  ov/n  forests  where 
one  and  one-half  to  two  million  young  Jack  Pine,  Scrub  Pine,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  trees 
are  cut  every  year  for  the  Christmas  season,  Maine,  Canada,  and  even  far  off  New- 
foundland also  ship  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christmas  trees  to  Pennsylvania  cities. 

A large  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Christmas  tree  crop  is  planted  and  gro;nm  solely  for 
this  trade  and  largely  on  land  unsuitable  for  other  forms  of  agriculture.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  of  a type  which  does  not  provide  marketable  timber  and  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  dense  gro^wths  of  more  valuable  evergreens  to  provide  light 
and  air  for  valuable  stands  of  young  timber. 

To  assure  the  gradual  replacement  of  types  of  trees  which  are  useful  only 
for  Christmas  decoration  with  others  which  will  grow  to  form  a valuable  crop,  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  annually  distributes  millions  of  seedlings  and  trans- 
planted trees  to  the  farmers  of  our  State,  Despite  shortages  of  labor  and  difficul- 
ties of  transportation,  last  year  more  than  three  and  one-half  million  such  trees 
were  sold  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Department  at  from  two  to  five  dollars  a thousand, 
under  an  agreement  that  they  should  be  used  only  for  the  reforestation  of  cutover  or 
Vi/asteland  and  that  they  should  not  be  cut  as  Christmas  trees  but  allowed  to  grow  to 
maturity.  These  young  trees  to  be  added  to  Pennsylvania’s  15,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land  consist  chiefly  of  Red  Pine,  White  Pine,  Norway  and  White  Spruce,  Japanese 
Larch,  Hemlock,  Black  Locust,  Y/alnut,  and  Red  Oak, 

In  years  to  come  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  restore  the  once  noble 
forests  of  Pennsylvania  will  again  place  our  State  in  the  foremost  position  in  supply- 
ing the  need  for  wood  products  of  which  there  is  now  such  an  acute  scarcity  every- 
where, Even  with  that  grorth  of  fine  evergreen  and  hardwood  trees,  it  should  still 
be  possible  to  supply  from  the  wastelands  of  our  State  all  the  Christmas  trees  our 
people  will  need  for  an  unlimited  future. 
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RELEASED  FOR  PUBLICATION,  THURSDAY,  DECEl.IBEP.  27,  19^5 

KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^4687 

OUR  PROSPECTS  FOR  A RkPFY  NEV/  YEAR 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  first  peace-time  New  Year  after  four  years  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history  should  be  the  daimn  of  a new  period  of  opportunity  to  all  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  past  four  years  Pennsylvania  has  performed  a supreme  feat  of  pro- 
duction, War  contracts  totaling  nearly  $15,000,000,000  and  representing  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  munitions  from  flags  and  uniforms  to  tanks,  battleships,  and 
heavy  guns  were  produced  in  incredible  quantity  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  State, 

In  addition,  throughout  the  period  of  the  war  Pennsylvania  produced  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
steel.  It  refined  nearly  two  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  every  year  and  produced  a 
great  fleet  of  battleships,  oil  tankers,  landing  craft,  sub-chasers,  cargo  ships, 
and  submarines.  It  developed  a capacity  for  the  output  of  steel  exceeding  that  of 
Germany  and  twice  that  of  either  Great  Britian  or  Russia.  With  little  help  from 
imported  labor  and  despite  the  absence  of  900,000  young  men  and  women,  the  State's 

industrial  production  expanded  beyond  all  previous  records  and  its  agriculture  pro- 
vided food  for  millions  of  people. 

Due  to  the  forward-looking  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  194'5  under 
the  leadership  of  Governor  Martin,  Pennsylvania  approaches  the  new  year  with  many 
advantages.  An  extensive  program  was  authorized  to  clean  up  all  the  streams  and 
rivers  in  the  Commonvi?ealth;  to  extend  the  already  fine  system  of  public  roads;  and 
to  improve  our  State  parks,  our  hospitals,  and  our  penal  institutions.  Health 
Services  were  expanded  to  include  the  periodic  examination  of  all  school  children  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  pay  of  public  school  teachers  was  permanently  increased  and 
now  sets  the  highest  standard  in  our  Nation* 

Nearly  1,200,000  Pennsylvanians  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Second  World  War.  More  Pennsylvanians  than  citizens  of  any  other  state  received  the 
highest  military  avi/ard  in  the  power  of  the  Nation  to  bestow.  With  such  a record  of 
achievement,  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  greatest  mineral  producing  State  in 
the  Union  and  a state  preeminent  in  more  than  fifty  lines  of  manufacture,  all  that 
remains  to  insure  the  future  of  Pennsylvania's  more  than  10,000,000  people  is  their 
united  will  to  make  the  postwar  years  the  busiest  and  the  most  productive  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^4697 

THE  HiPORTANCE  OF  A MODERN  BUILDING  CODE 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  pressing  nation-wide  need  for  housing  and  for  new  construction  of  all 
types  makes  it  certain  that  the  Nation  can  look  forward  to  a great  building  boom  over 
the  next  five  years.  So  soon  as  materials  become  available  thousands  of  new  homes 
will  be  constructed  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  for  business 
and  industrial  building  and  for  public  improvements  in  the  Commonv/ealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  advisability  of  every  community  in  the  Common- 
wealth, which  has  not  already  done  so,  adopting  a building  code  vi/hich  will  protect 
its  citizens  against  unsound  construction,  fire  hazards,  and  the  future  depreciation 
of  their  properties.  A large  number  of  Pennsylvania  municipalities  and  townships 
already  possess  such  codes,  many  of  which  have  been  in  effect  for  a long  term  of 
years  and  are  consequently  not  adapted  to  modern  types  of  construction  and  to  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  building  materials  within  the  past  ten 
years. 

Though  nothing  would  be  less  desirable  than  to  let  down  the  bars  to 
dangerous  and  unsound  construction,  many  of  our  older  building  codes  impose  severe 
handicaps  on  types  of  modern  building  which  have  proved  to  be  sound  and  satisfactory* 

Several  types  of  approved  modern  building  codes  are  available  for  the 

guidance  of  communities  both  small  and  large.  It  has  been  possible  for  many  small 
municipalities,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  expense  of  printing  a building  code  in  full 
to  adopt  one  suited  to  their  needs  by  reference  to  the  sections  of  standard  codes 
approved  by  national  safety  or  building  organizations  or  by  public  commissions. 

In  view  of  the  many  undesirable  consequences  of  uncontrolled  building  after 
the  close  of  the  First  ^^orld  'War  but  remembering  the  serious  and  almost  desperate 
need  for  domestic  housing  in  Pennsylvania,  it  Would  be  wise  for  every  community  to 
take  steps  to  adopt  a code  suited  to  its  size  and  requirements  and  for  those  which 
now  possess  a code  to  make  a thorough  review  of  its  provisions  in  the  light  of 
modern  standards  in  construction. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FRANKLIN’S  GREAT  DISCOVERY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


The  month  of  January  194-6  opens  the  door  to  a world  more  dangerous  than  any 
ever  faced  before  and  yet  one  teeming  with  possibilities  that  seemed  ten  years  ago  to 
be  the  wildest  dreams  of  romantic  fiction.  Politically  the  modern  world  faces  a long 
period  of  painful  readjustments  to  the  consequences  of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
Scientifically  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a new  age  made  possible  by  the  release  of 
atomic  energy. 

In  many  ways  the  world's  outlook  today  is  akin  to  that  which  dawned  on 
modern  civilization  when  Benjamin  Franklin  200  years  ago,  on  January  3?  174-6,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  successfully  demonstrated,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  elec- 
trical nature  of  lightning.  This  discovery,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  in  all  human 
history,  was  Pennsylvania's  greatest  contribution  to  the  development  of  modern 
science.  It  proved  not  only  that  lightning  was  a high-voltage  electrical  discharge 
but  also  that  electricity  could  be  led  along  a slender  conductor  to  exhibit  its 
properties  at  the  far  end  of  the  line,  on  which  fact  v;as  based  the  eventual  success 
of  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone. 

How  long  it  takes  for  the  full  significance  of  a scientific  discovery  to 
prove  useful  to  a man  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  100  years  to  the 
month  after  Franklin's  discovery  that  Samuel  Morse  in  January  1846  opened  the  world's 
first  long-distance  telegraph  line  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Y-'rk, 

That  these  events  both  occurred  in  the  month  marked  by  the  birthday  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  greatest  pioneer  of  modern  science  and  Pennsylvania's  most 
distinguished  citizen,  was  a happy  coincidence.  That  Franklin  combined  the  genius  of 
the  statesman  v/ith  that  of  the  scientist  and  inventor  is  perhaps  prophetic  of  the 
greatest  need  of  our  own  time,  for  the  great  powers  now  revealed  in  nature  as  the 
result  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  will  need  both  scientific  kno^'ledge  and 
statesmanship  of  a very  high  order  to  become  a blessing  rather  than  a curse  to  man- 
kind. 

The  example  of  Franklin  whose  hard  practical  sense  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tion laid  the  foundation  for  many  of  the  most  startling  discoveries  of  modern  times 
and  also  outlined  the  form  of  government  under  which  the  United  States  has  so  pros- 
pered to  the  envy  of  the  world  should  be  an.  inspiration  and  an  example  to  all  those 
men  whose  decisions  will  shape  our  fate  over  the  coming  century. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^471) 

Tim  BIRTFiDAY  OF  FENNSYLVANIA' S GREATEST  CITIZEN 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  17th  of  January,  194-6,  is  the  240th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  citizen. 

In  all  human  history  there  are  few  men  worthy  to  be  set  beside  Franklin  for 

the  versatility  and  brilliance  of  their  achievements.  A poor  boy,  with  no  start  in 

life  but  that  provided  by  his  own  energy  and  ability,  he  became  one  of  America's 
most  successful  businessmen,  its  greatest  man  of  science,  its  leading  statesman,  and 
its  most  practical  citizen.  A mere  catalogue  of  Franklin's  achievements  presents 
an  astonishing  picture  of  the  importance  of  one  man's  life  to  the  future  of  his 
nation  and  of  the  world. 

In  science,  working  with  crude  instruments  and  far  from  any  sources  of  in- 
struction, he  discovered  the  nature  of  atmospheric  electricity  and  proved  the 
existence  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  In  so  doing  he  founded  a whole 
branch  of  science  of  incalculable  importance  to  man.  He  formed  a correct  theory  as 
to  the  origin  of  prevailing  storms^  as  to  the  course  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  the 
nature  of  water  spouts.  He  invented  the  lightning  rod,  the  bifocal  spectacle,  and 
the  first  practicable  device  for  the  central  heating  of  homes. 

As  a citizen  he  is  responsible  for  the  first  organized  fire  protection  and  for 
the  paving  and  cleaning  of  streets;  for  the  invention  of  a practical  street  lamp; 
for  the  founding  of  the  first  circulating  library;  the  first  hospital  and  the  first 
school  in  which  the  English  language  was  the  basis  of  higher  education  — a school 
which  afterwards  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania*  He  established  the  first 
Provincial  Militia,  organized  the  North  West  Territory,  and  instigated  the  first 
issuance  of  paper  money. 

As  a statesman  he  early  proposed  a plan  for  the  union  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America.  He  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  British  Stamp  Act.  He  persuaded 
France  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  united  colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  He  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  United  States  v/hich  adopted 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  was  the  first  Post  Master  General  of  the  United 
States  and  was  three  times  reelected  as  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

With  only  two  or  three  years  of  common  school  education,  he  becamie  one  of 
America's  foremost  men  of  letters,  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain 
which  bestowed  on  him  the  Copley  medal  for  his  scientific  discoveries  and  in 
France  was  acclaimed  "The  First  Citizen  of  the  World". 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^472) 

STATE  CAPITAL  CELEBRATES  PLANNING  7/EEK 

[ Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 

by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

! 

Realizing  its  vital  need  to  approach  the  years  of  peace  v;ith  a definite 

I 

j plan  for  its  future  gro^-th,  community  leaders  of  Harrisburg  have  designated  the  v.'eek 

; of  January  28  as  Greater  Harrisburg  Planning  Week* 

I 

'■  ' Following  the  First  World  '\iVar,  this  country  experienced  a remarkable  period 

of  construction  and  industrial  grovrth  and  the  present  crying  need  for  housing  gives 
evidence  that  another  great  era  of  expansion  lies  ahead.  All  American  tov'ns  and 

i cities  have  been  struggling  for  years  v/ith  the  consequences  of  such  haphazard  develop- 

! 

ments  as  are  certain  to  result  from  a boom  in  public  and  private  works,  if  such  works 
are  not  carefully  planned  to  satisfy  the  future  needs  of  our  communities, 

j The  program  of  Greater  Harrisburg  Planning  Week  has  been  designed  to  enlist 

I the  interest  of  all  its  inhabitants  in  the  future  orderly  growth  of  the  State's 
Gapital  City.  An  essay  contest  on  "My  Plans  for  Harrisburg"  is  open  to  all  pupils 
in  the  senior  and  junior  high  schools.  A contest  for  posters  advertising  the  need 
for  city  planning  will  also  be  judged  during  the  week*  Newspaper  articles,  radio 
broadcasts,  public  meetings  addressed  by  distinguished  speakers,  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  planning  and  zoning.  The  public  utilities  of  Harrisburg  and  its  lead- 
ing industries  are  being  asked  to  cooperate  through  their  individual  publicity 

programs  in  impressing  on  the  citizens  the  need  for  a comprehensive  program  to  guide 
the  grov/th  of  the  City  over  the  next  decade* 

This  idea  has  already  been  taken  up  by  other  Pennsylvania  communities 
which  are  setting  up  committees  to  organize  similar  activities. 

This  renewed  interest  in  city  planning  is  an  evidence  of  the  determination 
of  Pennsylvania  communities  to  profit  by  their  past  experiences  and  to  insure  their 
future.  If  such  a program  were  adopted  by  every  community  in  out  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania's prospects  as  a place  for  better  living  and  a place  for  better  business 
would  be  immensely  improved. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^473) 

ZONING  GAINS  HEAD^^'AY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  program  for 
community  self-protection  and  self-development  made  possible  through  the  State's 
progressive  planning  and  zoning  enabling  acts.  Twenty-four  Pennsylvania  cities  are 
now  operating  under  zoning  ordinances  and  more  than  3>541,000  people  are  now  living 
in  cities  which  enjoy  zoning  protection.  Five  other  Pennsylvania  cities  are  now 
engaged  in  drawing  up  zoning  ordinances* 

This  form  of  municipal  self-protection  has  become  increasingly  necessary 
in  the  past  ten  years  to  protect  property  values  and  to  ensure  that  each  community 

I 

will  provide  proper  areas  for  residence,  business  ahd  industry,  so  that  each  of 
these  important  classes  of  land  use  can  have  their  growth  in  the  portion  of  the 
city  most  desirable  for  their  needs  and  for  the  general  public  good.  A period  of 
residential  and  industrial  expansion  to  which  we  all  look  forward  over  the  coming 
years  obviously  requires  that  every  city  with  any  concern  for  its  future  Vi/elfare 
shall  have  ready  a carefully  thought  out  city  plan  and  a zoning  ordinance  based  on 
that  plan  to  guide  its  future  grow,d:h. 

That  this  necessity  is  felt  not  only  in  our  larger  municipalities,  but 
also  in  our  smallest  ones  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  68  Pennsylvania  boroughs  and 
21  first-class  townships  have  also  adopted  zoning  ordinances  so  that  4,255>919  of 
the  State's  6,586,877  urban  residents,  or  64,6  per  cent  of  our  urban  total,  live 
in  communities  which  have  zoning  protection.  Thirteen  of  the  State's  second-class 
townships  also  have  zoning  ordinances,  all  of  them  being  located  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  State,  in  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
Of  all  types  of  civil  division,  the  boroughs  have  the  most  progressive  record  since 
H.l  per  cent  of  all  borough  residents  now  live  in  zoned  communities. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^4747 

THE  STATE  PROGRAM  FOR  RECREATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


During  the  past  year  in  the  development  of  plans  for 'a  greater  Pennsylvania 
the  improvement  of  recreational  facilities  for  all  our  people  has  received  earnest 
attention  from  many  agencies  of  State  government.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  set 
aside  to  be  distributed  by  the  Post-¥7ar  Planning  Commission  to  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  local  public  vi/orks.  Public  works  to  be  constructed  under  these 
plans  are  being  reviewed  by  the  State  Planning  Board  and  local  recreational  facili- 
ties to  cost  more  than  $4,000,000  have  already  been  approved  for  State  aid  under 
this  grant. 


The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  which  has  under  its  supervision  28 

State  forest  parks  has  made  a tentative  allocation  of  $6,200,000  for  the  further 

acquisition  and  development  of  State  recreation  areas.  It  has  now  taken  over  four 

of  the  Federal  Recreation  Demonstration  areas  which  have  been  conducted  ks  sites  for 

group  camping.  Facilities  in  these  areas  and  a fifth,  which  will  shortly  come  under 

the  State  Department,  will  be  improved  and  become  an  important  part  in  the  State’s 
recreation  program. 

The  Post-^ffar  Planning  Commission  has  completed  a study  of  local  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  will  be  of  service  to  the  municipalities  and  counties  of  our 
State  in  developing  their  recreation  programs. 

The  State  Planning  Board  has  for  several  years  engaged  in  carrying  out  a 
handcraft  program  to  develop  forms  of  profitable  recreation  which  appeal  to  all  ages. 

One  formi  of  outdoor  recreation  in  which  the  State  has  been  particularly 
successful  has  been  in  extending  its  hunting  and  fishing  facilities  until  Pennsyl- 
vania has  become  one  of  the  great  game  states  of  America,  More  than  1,000,000  acres 
of  State  game  land  have  been  acquired  for  public  use  through  the  sale  of  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses. 

Local  recreation  has  been  made  possible  for  all  communities  in  the  State 
through  the  progressive  education  extension  laws  which  provide  State  aid  for  after 
school  activities  in  sports,  recreation,  and  arts  and  crafts,  if  15  persons  in  a 
community  petition  their  school  board  for  such  services. 

These  and  many  other  State  agencies  are  directly  and  indirectly  at  work 
today  to  realize  their  goal  that  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  of  every  age  shall  be 
provided  with  adequate  recreational  opportunity, 
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LIVING  MEMORIALS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Many  organizations  are  now  planning  memorials  to  the  war  dead  that  v/ill  be 
a fitting  monument  to  the  ideals  for  which  we  fought.  What  could  be  more  fitting  to 
offset  the  total  destruction  of  war  than  a Community  Workshop  dedicated  to  construc- 
tive, creative  work  - a real  recreation  center  for  all  the  familyl 

We  all  deplore  what  has  happened  to  American  family  life  - the  division  of 
interests  that  often  makes  members  of  the  same  family  strangers  to  each  other.  From 
kindergarten  through  college,  in  church  and  in  clubs  we  are  segregated  according  to 
age,  with  special  interests  and  loyalties  that  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
family  as  a whole. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a Community  Workshop  for  creative  arts  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  cultural  growth,  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  family  and  community  as 
are  its  schools  and  libraries  - a place  where  veterans  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue  skills  learned  while  in  service,  and  to  develop  new  fields  of  interest; 
where  a man  can  try  his  hand  at  some  fine  cabinet  work  that  he  has  always  had  a 
hankering  to  do,  and  a woman  can  learn  to  weave  those  lovely  textiles  that  are  so 
priceless  today.  Jewelry  and  pottery-making  appeal  to  all  ages.  Metal-work,  print- 
ing, photography,  bookbinding,  - the  list  of  things  to  do  for  fun  and  profit  is  end- 
less. And  usually  these  activities  will  have  a direct  relation  to  making  home  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Aside  from  the  recreational  value  of  a Community  Y/orkshop,  its  economic 
values  also  are  limitless.  Most  people  would  use  these  facilities  for  the  pleasure 
of  making  useful  and  beautiful  articles  for  themselves,  but  many  would  find  that 
skills  in  the  handcrafts  offer  a means  of  income  as  well.  Many  types  of  home  in- 
dustry could  develop  from  such  a project,  and  the  community  profit  greatly  by  in- 
creasing its  employment  opportunities  and  its  cash  income. 

We  believe  that  no  other  enterprise  can  serve  so  well  to  cut  across  all 
lines  of  age,  race  or  religious  differences  and  to  cement  together  the  family  and 
the  community  into  a working  v/hole.  What  hope  can  there  possibly  be  for  world  unity 
until  we  find  some  unity  within  ourselves  and  in  our  immediate  circle  of  endeavor? 

■ ‘-H  ■. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  fj^477) 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  DOMINANCE  IN  COKE  PRODUCTION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editors  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Release  of  final  data  on  wartime  production  of  coke  in  the  United 
States  reveals  the  fact  that  from  1941  to  1944,  Pennsylvania  produced  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  all  American  by-product  coke  and  88  per  cent  of  all  bee- 
hive coke  required  by  the  steel  mills  and  war  industries  of  the  United  States, 
With  3j519  by-product  coke  ovens  and  13,003  beehive  ovens,  the 
State's  coke  producing  capacity  at  the  beginning  of  1945  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  two  states  in  the  Union  and  31  per  cent  of  the  national  total 
capacity.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  coke  in  the  preparation  of  steel,  these 
figures  go  far  tov/ard  explaining  Pennsylvania's  national  dominance  in  the  steel 
industry  and  the  overwhelming  importance  to  our  Nation  both  in  peace  and  in 
war  of  the  heavy  industries  of  the  Keystone  State, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pennsylvania’s  output  of  coke  in  the 
last  years  available  for  comparison  exceeded  that  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  Russia, 

In  its  by-product  ovens  Pennsylvania  produced  267  billion  cubic  feet 
of  coke  oven  gas  in  1944,  233  million  gallons  of  coal  tar  - more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  the  output  of  that  product  in  any  other  state,  525  million 
pounds  of  ammonia,  and  75  million  gallons  of  light  oil,  the  source  of  innumer- 
able chemical  and  industrial  raw  materials. 

The  yield  of  the  State's  beehive  ovens  per  ton  of  coke  fired  was 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  state. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
TWeekly  Series  Release  ^478) 

FERTILIZER  FROM  PENNSYLVAillA  COAL 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor*  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  521,972,255  pounds  of  which  were  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1944-,  is  used  in  most  high  nitrogen  m.ixed  fertilizers. 

Produced  as  a gas  when  coke  is  made  from  coal  for  the  vast  steel  indus- 
tries of  Pennsylvania,  ammonia  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  form 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  dry,  clean,  free-running  crystals  are  easy  to 
handle  in  the  fertilizer  factory  and  easy  to  apply  on  the  farm.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duces approximately  one-third  of  the  total  coke-oven  sulphate  of  ainmonia  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

This  chemical  by-product  contains  20.6  per  cent  nitrogen,  the  growth 
element  so  essential  for  plants  and  trees*  It  is  applied  to  the  soil  both  alone 

j and  in  mixed  fertilizers.  It  is  noted  for  its  fbee-running  quality  and  its  resist- 
ance to  leacking.  When  added  to  mixed  fertilizers,  sulphate  of  ammonia  improves  the 

I 

physical  condition  of  the  mixture. 

Nitrogen,  v/hich  today  is  being  proved  through  widely  placed  experiments 
as  one  of  the  essentials  of  high  production  and  of  soil  conservation,  was  stored 
av/ay  in  prehistoric  times.  TTien  plants  died  and  were  buried  through  erosion  and  up- 
heaval, their  nitrogen  was  preserved  in  the  coal  which  they  formed.  The  modern  coke 

I 

oven  does  not  allov/  this  ammonia  to  escape  in  smoke  as  the  beehive  ovens  did. 

I 

I 

I Tests  have  proved  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  immediately  available  to 

, plants  and  that  it  gives  high  increases  both  in  yield  and  quality.  As  top-dressing 

! for  Vi/inter  grains  and  pasture,  sulphate  of  ammonia  fertilizers  have  proved  success- 
ful economically  and  agronomically . They  have  also  proved  valua.ble  to  orchards  and 
vineyards. 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  with  high  sulphate  of  ammonia  production  in  "their 
ovm  backyard",  have  a particularly  rich  resource  which  as  yet  they  have  begun  merely 
to  tap.  If  used  in  a balanced  fertilizer,  Pennsylvania's  output  of  coke-oven  ammonia 
v/ould  produce  nearly  209  million  bushels  of  corn  or  313  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  if479) 

PROGRESS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HANDCRAFTS 

prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  past  few  years  in  American 
life  has  been  the  revival  of  interest  in  many  forms  of  arts  and  crafts,  even  in 
years  when  America's  immense  war  effort  occupied  so  great  a share  of  our  national 
attention.  In  our  Army  camps  this  interest  was  keen,  and  some  of  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  craft  work  produced  in  the  past  five  years  have  been  work  of  men  in  uniform 
many  of  whom  are  now  turning  to ^the  production  of  handwork  in  metals,  ceramics  and 
textiles  as  a means  of  livelihood. 

To  a Pennsylvanian  one  of  the  most  gratifying  developments  in  this  field 
has  been  the  growing  recognition  of  the  beauty  and  originality  of  Pennsylvania' s 
folk  arts,  but  our  States  claim  to  a high  place  in  modern  arts  and  crafts  does  not 
rest  solely  on  that  fine  tradition. 

This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a display  of  contemporary  hand- 
woven  textiles  in  the  State's  Historical  Museum  at  Harrisburg.  The  exhibition  first 
held  last  December  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  open  to  all  Am.erican  handweavers. 

At  the  Louisville  exhibition  the  opening  day  was  dedicated  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  because  of  its  progress  in  stimulating  its  native  crafts,  and  the  cata 
log  of  the  exhibition  contained  a foreword  by  Governor  Edward  Martin.  One  of  the 
first  awards  for  textiles  was  won  by  a Pennsylvanian,  and  many  other  Pennsylvania 
exhibitors,  including  a nine-year-old  school  girl  from  Harrisburg,  were  among  those 
honored  in  this  nation-wide  exhibition. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  beautiful  products  of  modern  American 
hand  arts  will  find  great  satisfaction  in  attending  the  exhibition  now  being  held 
in  the  Harrisburg  Museum,  and  in  visiting  the  state-wide  exhibit  of  all  Pennsylvania 
crafts  to  be  held  in  April  at  the  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^48o) 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  EROSION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Day  by  day  measurements  of  the  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  water  of 
the  Brandywine  Creek  during  one  month  last  summer  revealed  that  this  compara- 
tively small  Pennsylvania  stream  carries  in  suspension  an  average  of  2,635  tons 
of  solid  matter  every  day.  This  suspended  matter  consists  principally  of 
surface  soil. 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests  and  measurements,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  500j000  tons  of  silt  are  carried  down  stream  every  year  by  the  Brandy^ivine. 
The  watershed  of  this  creek  covers  an  area  of  333  square  miles,  of  which  301 
are  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Over  this  entire  area  of  rolling  farm 
land  an  average  of  almost  two  and  one-half  tons  of  topsoil  is  washed  from  each 
acre  of  land  every  year.  Two  hundred  years  of  cultivation  have  accumulated  the 
humus,  fertilizing  materials  and  nitrogen  in  this  soil  which  is  being  lost 
forever  to  Pennsylvania  farms.  If  topsoil  is  valued  at  only  $1,00  per  ton  — 
which  is  by  no  means  the  cost  of  its  replacement  — this  means  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania portion  of  the  Brandyvdne  watershed  loses  every  year  soil  worth  $480,000 
and  suffers  a far  greater  loss  over  the  long  term  in  the  decline  of  its  fertility, 

Meanvi/hile  reservoirs  slov/ly  fill  vifith  accamulated  silt,  mud  flats  are 
formed  and  constant  expense  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  Delavi/are  river  channel. 

This  study  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Brandywine  Conservation 
Association,  It  emphasizes  the  serious  nature  of  the  State's  erosion  problems 
since  this  small  watershed  — only  l/l50  of  our  total  area  --  is  a section  of 
prosperous  farms  of  rolling  contours.  In  many  sections  of  our  State  erosion 
losses  are  far  higher. 
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KNO’f  your  state 
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SAFEGUARD  CUR  ‘TOODS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Just  ahead  of  us  lies  the  first  peace-time  summ.er  in  four  years.  Re- 
sort hotels  all  over  the  country  report  an  unprecedented  demand  for  summer 
accommodations.  It  is  likely  that  Pennsylvania’s  more  than  fifteen  million  acres 
cf  forest  will  be  more  visited  this  summer  by  tourists,  hikers,  and  vacationists 
than  at  any  time  in  a dozen  of  ye3.rs. 

No  State  offers  better  attractions  to  its  own  people  or  to  visitors 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  than  Pennsylvania,  yet  this  anticipated  popular- 
ity of  Pennsylvania’s  woodlands  brings  with  it  a real  danger. 

Much  of  the  State's  future  prosperity,  health,  and  freedom  from  devas- 
tating floods  depends  on  the  steady  growth  of  the  State's  forests.  The  trees 
that  cover  more  than  half  of  the  Comimonwealth' s area  are  a great  natural  resource 
of  constantly  increasing  value.  One  of  the  chief  enemies  to  our  present  and 
future  enjoyment  and  use  of  this  natural  'wealth  of  forest  land  is  the  destructive 
damage  done  by  fire. 

In  the  national  record  there  have  been  years  when  forest  fires  burned 
over  an  area  miany  millions  of  acres  greater  than  the  total  surface  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1940  carelessness  of  smokers  and  campers  caused  more  forest  fires  in 
the  Nation's  woodlands  than  were  accounted  by  any  other  single  cause.  In  Penn- 
sylvania in  1944  smokers  and  campers  caused  674  forest  fires  — more  than  one- 
third  of  all  occurring  in  the  State  in  that  year. 

The  Forest  Protection  Service  of  the  State  has  an  enviable  record.  In 
the  last  five  years  the  average  burned-over  area  has  been  reduced  to  one-third 
of  v/hat  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  During  the  fire  season  watchers  are  on  duty  in 
more  than  140  fire  towers  scattered  over  the  State's  woodland  area,  but  despite 
all  these  precautions  fires  started  largely  from  preventable  causes  in  our  woods 
have  burned  over,  in  the  past  twenty— five  years,  more  than  2,800,000  acres  of 
forest  land  — an  area  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island . 


A constant  campaign  of  education  as  to  the  dangers  of  fire  in  our  woods 
both  from  camp  fires  left  burning  and  from  carelessly  dropped  matches  and  cigar- 
ettes is  necessary  both  through  our  schools  and  our  State  motor  clubs,  if  these 
great  losses  to  our  present  and  future  wealth  are  to  be  prevented. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Y/eekly  Series  Release  ^482) 

WILLIAM  PENN  AND  THE  MODERN  ’^^ORLD 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Of  all  States  in  the  Union  and  perhaps  of  all  existing  governments  in  the 
world,  Pennsylvania  was  the  most  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  its  beginning. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  William  Penn  — little  appreciated  in  his  o^m 
time  — has  been  vindicated  by  a hundred  proofs  in  the  modern  world, 

Penn  was  the  first  man  to  propose  a practical  scheme  for  a league  of 
nations.  Ninety  years  before  the  formation  of  the  American  Union  he  presented  to 
the  King  of  England  a brief  and  plain  plan  for  the  uniting  of  the  colonies  in  North 

America.  Penn's  Charter  of  Privileges,  granted  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in 

1701,  contains  all  the  principles  enunciated  240  years  later  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  what  is  more  Penn's  promises  were  literally  kept* 

How  wise  his  foresight  at  a time  when  the  Vi^hole  area  of  Pennsylvania  was  one 
almost  unbroken  stretch  of  virgin  timber  is  illustrated  by  the  requirement  he  laid 
down  to  his  first  colonists  in  the  year  of  I68I.  Foreseeing  as  no  other  man  of  his 
time  could  have  done  the  prosperity  of  grovdih  in  this  great  territory  and  the  need 
for  conserving  seed  trees  to  perpetuate  forever  America's  native  forests,  he  imposed 
this  condition:  "That  in  clearing  the  ground  care  be  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of 
trees  for  every  five  acres  cleared,  especially  to  preserve  oak  and  mulberries  "for 
silk  and  shipping."  The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  this  regulation  which  if  it  had 

been  followed  would  have  insured  the  United  States  a continuous  and  ample  supply  of 

lumber  for  all  time  is  characteristic  of  Penn's  directness  of  thought. 

In  the  larger  arena  of  world  affairs  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  his 
plan  for  a world  government  and  the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  — 

"By  strength  and  authority  of  a majority  of  all  nations"  — had  been  put  into  prac- 
tice in  the  year  of  1693 > that  simple  and  practical  scheme  would  have  completely 
changed  the  history  of  the  modern  v/orld.  He  proposed  representation  for  all  States, 
both  great  and  small,  on  the  basis  of  their  national  resources;  that  all  decisions 
should  be  ratified  by  a three-quarter  majority  and  that  the  authority  of  all  nations 
should  be  used  against  any  country  which  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  this 
world  council.  There  were  no  complexities  or  veto  provisions  in  Penn's  scheme  of  a 
united  world  government.  He  proposed  that  all  questions  should  be  argued  by  open 
and  free  debate  and  that  all  ballots  should  be  secret.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  this 
scheme  of  world  government  of  more  than  250  years  ago,  like  Penn's  plan  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  forests,  would  have  worked. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  ^4837  ' 

K_,  w i , j.  : 

PEMSYLVAMIA’S  RETAIL  STORES 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Retail  trade  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 

emplojmient  in  every  county  in  our  State.  At  the  time  of  the  last  census,  there  was 

one  retail  establishment  for  every  74  people  and  more  than  500,000  Pennsylvanians 

earned  their  living  in  the  State's  200,000  stores  and  service  shops, 

A recent  study  of  the  State  Planning  Board  on  retail  sales  reveals  that 

the  volume  of  sales  per  store  in  Pennsylvania  counties  is  closely  correlated  to  the 

number  of  income  tax  returns  per  hundred  persons.  It  also  shows  that  many  economic 

factors  usually  considered  in  sales  guides  are  not  applicable  to  all  types  of  stores. 

The  sales  in  furniture  stores,  restaurants,  filling  stations,  drug  stores 

and  a number  of  other  lines  are  considerably  affected  by  the  number  of  persons  per 

store  in  a county  area,  but  there  are  other  lines  of  merchandise  such  as  apparel 

stores  and  service  establishments  in  which  this  relati/)nship  does  not  hold,  Y/hile 

excessive  competition  in  those  lines  does  tend  to  limit  the  average  sales  per  store, 

the  largest  volume  of  business  is  frequently  done  in  counties  which  have  an  unusually 

large  number  of  apparel  outlets,  and  the  smallest  vol'jme  is  frequently  done  in  some 

counties  and  communities  which  have  very  few  such  stores. 

The  Planning  Board  study  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  everyone  contem.plat- 

ing  establishing  a new  retail  outlet  to  make  a careful  survey  of  the  particular 

factors  that  govern  his  chosen  line  of  trade.  Competition  is  by  no  means  the  only 
important  factor  in  selecting  a retail  location.  Adequate  capital  is  important, 
byt  experience  in  handling  the  particular  line  of  goods  and  a pleasing  and  sales- 
winning  personality  seem  to  rank  high  in  im.portance  as  factors  in  business  success. 

The  growing  prominence  of  service  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  and  their 
expansion  in  small  cities  and  country  towns  is  cne  of  the  most  outstanding  develop- 
ments in  the  retail  picture  over  the  past  forty  years.  In  this  kind  of  enterprise 
competition  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  decisive  factor.  Skill  and  ability  to 
adapt  services  rendered  to  community  needs  appear  to  be  more  important  than  the 
number  of  establishments  in  any  particular  locality. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE  - 

(Weekly  Series  Release  ^464)  ‘ - . !■' 

AN  IMPORTANT  FORM  OF  CONSERVATION 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor;  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

In  1944  at  the  height  of  the  War  effort  10,959,000  tons  of  anthracite 
was  recovered  for  use  in  the  heating  of  American  homes  from  the  culm*  banks  and 
river  beds  in  which  it  had  accumulated  as  a waste  product. 

It  v;as  not  until  the  heavy  demand  for  anthracite  occasioned  by  the 
First  World  War  that  any  large  efforts  v^/ere  made  to  salvage  the  lost  fuel 
accumulated  in  culm  banks  throughout  the  anthracite  region  and  laid  down  in 
heavy  deposits  in  the  beds  of  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers. 

In  1917,  67,000  tons  of  anthra.cite  were  dredged  from  the  State's 
rivers,  and  more  than  5,000,000  tons  were  recovered  from*  washing  operations 
on  the  culm  banks  an  increase  of  53^  in  coal  recovery  over  the  previous 
year . 

Following  the  First  World  War  the  demand  for  anthracite  declined, 
but  dredging  operations  grew  m*ore  im;portant . In  1934  one-twentieth  of  the 
State's  production  of  hard  coal  was  dredged  from  the  rivers  or  washed  from* 
culm  banks.  3y  1944  more  than  one-sixth  of  a.11  the  anthracite  produced  was 
recovered  by  the  dredgers  or  washers. 

The  nearly  11,000,000  tons  recovered  during  the  last  full  year  of  the 
'War  extends  by  just  that  much  the  future  life  of  our  coal  fields  and  provides 
one  more  incentive  for  better  mining  practices.  The  recovery  of  this  coal  has 
other  advantages.  It  improves  the  flow  of  our  streams  and  prevents  some  part 
of  the  silting  of  down-stream  dams  and  reservoirs.  It  is  a true  form  of 
conservation. 
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! knowyourstate 

(T/eekly  Series  Release  ^485) 

,uOC(MF:T-Tn\c’  OUR  BRILLIANT  APTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


The  current  Show  of  Pennsylvania  Handcrafts  in  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Alliance  has  been  a revelation  to  many  visitors  from  our  o^vn  and  other  states  who 
did  not  fully  realize  the  high  level  of  our  native  art. 

The  Exhibition  with  its  beautiful  examples  of  pottery,  weaving  and  metal 
work,  done  by  Pennsylvanians  within  the  past  year,  will  not,  however,  surprise  those 
who  realize  that  America's  great  steel  and  coal  producing  State  has  always  had  a 
foremost  place  in  American  art. 

In  colonial  days  the  skill  of  Pennsylvania  craftsmen,  who  produced  the 
famous  Pennsylvania  Dutch  pottery  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  developed  one  of  the 
few  original  American  styles  of  decorative  art. 

Many  of  the  famous  colonial  coverlet  designs  and  other  types  of  weaving 
were  also  Pennsylvania  inventions. 

In  metal  crafts  the  powerful  and  accurate  "Kentucky  long  rifle"  was 
designed  and  first  made  in  the  Keystone  State, 

In  the  Pennsylvania  exhibition  of  crafts  being  held  in  Philadelphia,  while 
many  of  the  State's  historic  forms  of  decoration  are  in  evidence,  the  visitor  will 
be  impressed  vi/ith  the  fact  that  our  craftsmen  and  designers  are  again  striking  out 
in  new  directions  in  the  creation  of  useful  arts  of  great  beauty. 

In  almost  every  community  in  the  State  a v/eaver,  a potter,  a silversmith 
is  quietly  pursuing  his  art  with  a care,  skill  and  knov/ledge  that  matches  that  of 
many  of  the  great  craftsmen  of  our  colonial  days.  The  number  of  such  --vorkers  is 
steadily  growing,  and  the  demand  for  their  products  far  exceeds  the  supply, 

Pennsylvania's  hand  woven  woolens  are  as  beautiful  and  durable  as  the 
famous  tweeds  of  Scotland  or  the  Karris  Islands,  and  the  weavers  of  the  State  are 
noted  for  the  originality  of  their  designs. 

In  the  art  of  pottery  and  of  stained  glass  the  State  has  some  of  the 
Nation’s  masters. 

Side  by  side  with  the  grovirth  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State  has 
continued  this  development  of  the  artistic  talents  of  its  people,  A Pennsylvanian 
may  well  take  pride  not  only  in  our  high  place  in  manufactures,  but  also  in  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  our  living  native  craftsmen. 
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. -ia  state  Library  now  your  state 
-Tmc;  '~T’,''!TTG''I  (Weekly  Series  Release  ^486) 


OVER  TEN  MILLION 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  nanie  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Departirent  of  Commerce 


That  Pennsylvania's  total  population,  including  its  men  and  women  in 
military  service,  has  remained  over  the  ten  million  mark  for  the  past  three 
years  is  indicated  by  the  series  of  estimates  made  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
based  on  the  annual  school  census  taken  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  on  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  State  as  recorded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  Planning  Board’s  estimate  relies  chiefly  on  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported  each  year  by  age 
groups  in  each  school  district  in  the  State.  Making  allowance  for  mortality 
in  that  group,  the  increases  or  declines  shown  by  the  school  census  for  each 
age  class  indicate  the  number  of  new  children  who  have  moved  into  or  out  of 
the  district.  It  is  then  possible  to  estim.ate  the  total  number  of  adults  and 
children  forming  family  groups  who  have  migrated  into  or  out  of  each  county 
area. 

Pennsylvania  every  year  records  a substantial  natural  increase  in 

population.  The  number  of  births  annually  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths  by  an 

amount  greater  than  that  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  northeast  of  our  coiJntry, 

and  under  normal  conditions  the  State's  population  growth  would  be  very  large 
each  decade,  if  it  were  not  for  supplying  population  to  other  less  settled 
areas  of  our  Nation.  Despite  this  migration  of  surplus  population  Pennsylvania 
has  recorded  a constant  growth  every  decade  from  the  beginning  of  its  history. 

In  1940  we  were  one  hundred  thousand  short  of  ten  million  population, 
but  there  is  every  indication  today,  not  only  from  the  Planning  Board's  esti- 
mate, but  from  what  we  all  knov/  as  to  the  housing  demand  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  that  the  1950  census  will  show  a population  exceeding  ten  million 
by  a substantial  margin.  This  is  greater  than  the  population  of  Holland,  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  or  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(’■'eekly  Series  Release 

HARD  WORK  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  FARI'iS  BRINGS  RESULTS 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Pennsylvania  farm.ers  are  properly  proud  of  the  fine  contribution  they 
have  made  tovi?ard  providing  food  for  the  people  of  this  and  many  other  States 
during  the  years  of  war,  despite  the  absence  of  so  many  of  their  young  men  in 
the  armed  forces.  That  they  are  still  doing  even  more  than  their  share  in  pro- 
viding food  for  the  world  in  this  critical  period  is  easily  shown  by  the  fact 
that  though  Pennsylvania  ranks  32nd  in  area,  the  State  holds  a high  place  in 
many  of  the  most  important  commercial  farm  crops. 

In  1944  Pennsylvania  was  fifth  in  the  Nation  in  the  value  of  its 
potato  harvest,  fifth  in  its  output  of  dairy  products,  second  in  the  value  of 
chickens  sold  from  its  farms,  and  third  in  the  value  of  its  egg  production,  and 
it  is  among  the  first  ten  states  in  ite  output  of  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
cherries,  apples,  and  several  varieties  of  grain* 

These  achievements  of  the  State’s  agriculture  have  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  industry  and  care  of  its  farmers  and  by  the  large  number  of  owner- 
occupied  farms  in  the  Commonv/ealth  v/hich  has  assured  the  continued  interest  of 
its  country  people  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  their  soil. 

One  county  in  Pennsylvania  is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  its  agri- 
culture to  command  the  pride  of  all  Pennsylvanians,  Strangely  enough  it  is 
upon  certain  farmers  of  this  county  that  criticism  has  lately  been  directed  by 
an  official  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

In  Lancaster  County  the  average  farm  is  only  sixty  acres,  almost  the 
lowest  average  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  county's  farmers  belong  to  religious 
sects  maintaining  principles  of  hard  v/ork  and  plain  living  which  they  have 
practiced  on  Pennsylvania's  soil  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Most  of  their 
farms  are  small  and  are  cultivated  by  horse-drawn  plows  and  harrows  as  a m.atter 
of  religious  custom.  Crop  rotation  is  practiced  and  soil  fertility  is  main- 
tained at  the  highest  possible  point.  The  agricultural  record  of  this  single 
Pennsylvania  county  tells  its  own  story.  Whatever  their  method  of  farming  and 
whether  it  pleases  the  theories  of  the  Federal  Administrators  or  not,  the  annual 
value  of  the  crops  of  Lancaster  county  in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  that  of  every 
county  in  the  United  States  except  four  in  the  citrus  fruit  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  value  of  that  county's  farm  produce  is  approximately  one-eighth 
that  of  the  great  farming  state  of  Kansas,  and  no  county  in  Kansas,  the  great 
wheat  state  of  our  Union,  exceeds  Lancaster  in  the  value  of  its  cereal  produc- 
tion. 


If  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  Lancaster  area  were  not  so  busy  for 
eighteen  hours  a day  in  their  fields  during  this  summer  season,  it  might  be 
well  to  appoint  a commission  of  Federal  officials  to  visit  these  people  and 
discover  the  secret  of  their  success  in  providing  the  abundance  of  food  for 
which  their  farms  are  celebrated. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
nsylvania  State  Lit  rary  (Weekly  Series  Release  #488) 

DOCUAffiNTS  SECTION 

PENNSYLVANIA  FIREMEN  GO  TO  SCHOOL 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Among  the  most  interesting  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Departm.ent 
of  Public  Instruction  are  the  many  schools  operated  by  its  Public  Service 
Institute  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  local  policemen,  firem.en, 
correctional  workers,  tax  assessors,  and  members  of  the  minor  judiciary.  Every 
year  these  schools  are  conducted  in  many  localities  throughout  the  State  wher- 
ever they  are  requested  by  local  autnorities. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  reached  by  this  service  is  the  State's  1500 
vol\intary  fire  companies  and  many  of  its  300  paid  fire  companies  in  communities 
which  do  not  maintain  their  ov;n  fire  fighting  schools. 

Upon  a request  from  one  or  more  fire  companies  in  any  locality,  such 

courses  are  provided  and  are  led  by  trained  fire  fighters  with  at  least  ten 

years’  experience.  They  are  conducted  for  one  evening  a week,  and  cover  the 
fundamentals  of  fire  fighting  and  advanced  courses  in  fire  fighting  technique. 
This  instruction  is  provided  v;ithout  cost  as  an  educational  service. 

During  the  past  year  forty  such  fire  schools  were  held  in  widely 
scattered  points  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  these  local  schools  there  are  several  community  fire 
schools  conducted  by  county  Firemen's  Associations  \7ith  which  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Institute  cooperates. 

A Statewide  Fire  School  providing  intensive  instruction  in  the  use  of 
all  types  of  apparatus  in  the  extinguishing  of  actual  fires  in  structures,  oil 
tanks  and  electric  apparatus  is  held  once  a year  at  some  central  point  in  the 
State.  This  year  the  State  Fire  School  will  be  conducted  at  Lewistovm  where 
more  than  five  hundred  firemen  and  fire  chiefs  from  all  over  Pennsylvania  are 
expected  to  attend  its  sessions.  They  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  put 
their  knowledge  into  practice  in  meeting  the  many  types  of  emergency  conditions 
encountered  in  actual  fires.  Training  is  provided  for  fire  chiefs,  engineers, 
drivers,  mechanics,  the  rank  and  file  of  firemen,  fire  police,  rescue  squads, 
and  instructors  in  local  fire  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  such  training  saves  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  through  diminishing  the  ravages  of  fire  in  its  cities,  coun- 
try districts,  and  in  forests,  but  certainly  the  annual  saving  through  the 
development  of  efficient  fire  companies  and  crev/s  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
dollars . 
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^'^'Co;»:rB,TPQBTA4J^6f‘%NNSYLVANIA ’ S SMALL  INDUSTRIES 


Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Small  plants  operated  at  first  by  a man  vyorking  alone  or  with  one  or 
two  helpers  in  sheds  or  basements  in  Pennsylvania  communities  a generation  ago 
are  now  employing  thousands  of  workers  and  producing  products  valued  at  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  This  has  been  true  in  the  light  metals  field, 
in  the  production  of  foods  and  food  products,  machinery,  tools,  steel,  and  many 
other  lines. 

Small  local  industries,  whether  or  not  they  are  to  become  the  great 
industries  of  tomorrow,  form  the  backbone  of  Pennsylvania's  prosperity.  They 
employ  local  labor  and  management;  the  wealth  they  produce  remains  in  the 
community;  they  provide  an  opportunity  for  special  abilities,  and  they  freauent- 
ly  make  greater  use  of  local  raw  materials  than  is  possible  for  larger  plants. 
The  encouragement  of  such  enterprise  is  perhaps  the  most  important  item  in  the 
program  for  a community's  growth  and  development. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  Pennsylvania  manufacturing 
establishments  operated  by  men  working  alone  ’-dthout  any  employed  helpers  pro- 
duced more  than  $15,760,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  not  very  prosperous  year  of 
1939*  Plants  employing  20  workers  or*  less  produced  goods  valued  at 
$400,928,000,  and  plants  employing  50  workers  or  less  produced  goods  valued  at 
$759,641,000. 

That  the  operation  of  small  plants  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  conducted 
with  great  efficiency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  added  by  manufacture 
per  dollar  value  of  product  in  plants  employing  50  workers  or  less  was  greater 
— on  the  average  — than  in  plants  employing  from  1000  to  2500  wage  earners, 
and  there  is  indication  in  more  detailed  records  of  the  State's  production 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  that  the  amall  types  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  many  lines  of  enterprise  can  be  operated  v;ith  as 
great  a relative  efficiency  as  very  large  establishments.  These  facts  contra- 
dict many  current  theories  that  the  day  of  opportunity  for  the  small  business 
man  has  passed.  Pennsylvania's  experience  shows  definitely  that  this  is  not  so. 
The  important  factor  as  to  relative  profit  and  efficiency  of  operation  seems  not 
to  be  the  size  of  the  plant,  but  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  the  man  who  runs 
it  and  the  skill  of  the  workers  he  employs. 
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Conditions  facing  American  industry  over  the  next  few  years  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  economies  of  location  that  are  possible  through  branch  plant 
operations  in  Pennsylvania's  many  well  situated  smaller  com.munities . 

High  government  costs  tend  to  put  a ceiling  on  both  profits  and  purchasing 
power.  High  transportation  costs  make  it  important  for  all  manufacturers  to  search 
for  possible  economies  in  the  routing  of  their  products  from  raw  material  to  con- 
sumer, Instances  frequently  develop  in  the  field  v;ork  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce  where  a product  moves  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  across 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Under  such  conditions,  no  matter 
how  efficient  the  plant  operations,  needless  elements  of  cost  must  enter  into  the 
final  price  of  a product.  YJhen  the  present  scarcity  demand  for  consumer  goods  is 
satisfied,  such  unnecessary  elements  of  cost  may  prove  a serious  handicap, 

A properly  located  branch  plant  enables  a manufacturer  to  develop  better 

labor  relations,  because  it  permits  him  to  locate  in  areas  where  living  conditions 
for  his  workers  are  more  desirable  and  the  cost  of  housing  lower  than  in  larger 
communities.  He  can  take  advantage  of  lower  tax  rates  and  frequently  make  use  of 
local  resources  and  rav/  materials  which  a larger  operation  would  rapidly  exhaust. 

A branch  plant  operation  makes  for  a more  flexible  location  policy,  since 
smaller  plants  can  be  much  miore  easily  moved  than  a larger  plant  with  its  heavy 
investeent,  if  conditions  of  demand  or  supply  make  a new  location  desirable. 

It  is  also  unhappily  true  that  in  view  of  the  conditions  we  may  have  to 
confront  in  an  age  of  atomic  warfare,  the  scattering  of  plant  production  over  a 
considerable  area  may  prove  the  only  possible  insurance  against  the  paralysis  of 
our  industry,  if  our  larger  industrial  centers  are  ever  attacked.  During  the 
English  Blitz  which  may  be  regarded  as  a preview  on  a small  scale  of  conditions 
that  v/ill  need  to  be  faced  in  any  future  war,  it  vfas  only  the  scattering  of 
production  through  the  "Bits  and  Pieces"  program  v;hich  enabled  England  to  carry 
on  its  war  industries  after  the  heavy  bombing  attacks  on  its  larger  industrial 
cities. 
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The  recent  flood  along  the  Susquehanna  River  and  on  som.e  of  the  western 
rivers  of  the  State  has  emphasized  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  in 
Pennsylvania's  flood  forecasting  service  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Widespread  spring  floods  are  always  caused  by  extensive  rainfall.  During 
May  of  1946  approxim.ately  7-1/2"  of  rain  fell  in  Hai-risburg,  which  is  approximately 
twice  the  normal  rainfall.  Toward  the  close  of  May  the  rainfall  grev/  more  intense, 
and  falling  as  it  did  on  wet  ground,  the  run-off  was  rapid  and  made  flood  condi- 
tions inevitable. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  warning  of  approaching  floods  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  entered  into  a cooperative  agreement  in  1937.  Under  this 
agreement  gauging  stations  located  in  more  t>ian  one  hundred  areas  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  measure  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  Stream  gauging 
stations  measure  the  height  of  the  streams.  Under  normal  conditions  reports  from 
these  gauges  are  received  dailyi  By  the  cooperative  service  they  are  analyzed  with 
the  aid  of  charts  T^hich  interpret  the  height  of  water  in  terms  of  stream  flow. 

At  the  time  of  threatened  floods  these  gauging  station  reports  and  weather 
reports  are  received  every  two  hours 4 A special  short  v;ave  radio  system  is 
maintained  by  the  State  for  transmitting  these  reports.  This  ultra-high-frequency 
radio  communication,  which  covers  the  entire  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  not  only 
serves  as  a system  of  flood  warning,  but  is  also  operated  when  necessary  to  trans- 
mit information  as  to  forest  fires* 

On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  State's  rivers  the  forecasting  of  flood  stages 
reaches  its  greatest  accuracy,  because  the  amount  of  water  flowing  from  each  of  the 
tributaries  is  known  and  the  speed  of  flow  can  be  com.puted  from  that  data.  Toward 
the  headwaters  of  the  stream  the  prediction  of  the  height  and  duration  of  floods 
is  much  more  difficult,  since  the  effect  of  sudden  rainfalls  is  felt  within  a few 
minutes  or  a few  hours.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  streams  a flood  forecast  must 
be  based  not  so  much  on  water  already  known  to  be  flov/ing  in  the  streams  as  upon 
the  expected  rainfall.  The  forecasts  of  the  Weather  Bureau  as  to  the  changing 
storm  pattern  over  the  area  must  be  constantly  considered,  and  the  forecasts  for 
upper  river  stations  changed  with  every  change  in  the  pattern. 

While  it  is  now  now  possible  to  eliminate  flood  dangers  altogether,  the 
State's  program  of  reforestation  and  flood  control  will  in  the  future  greatly 
diminish  the  dangers  of  disastrous  floods  to  our  industrial  cities,  and  the 
technique  of  flood  prediction  developed  in  the  past  ten  years  has  already  done 
much  to  diminish  the  losses  of  property  and  life  which  occurred  in  the  past  when 
an  extensive  flood  disrupted  communications  and  threatened  our  cities  with  perils, 
the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 
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Recent  attempts  to  revive  the  McCarran  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  have  aroused  opposition  in  all  the  New  England  and  North  Atlantic  states. 
The  activities  of  this  Committee  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  North 
Atlantic  and  New  England  states  are  overpopulated  and  overdeveloped. 

This  Committee’s  activities,  as  well  as  Senate  Bill  1385  still  await- 
ing action,  have  the  dangerous  possibility  of  arousing  sectional  rivalry  in  the 
United  States  at  a time  when  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  unity 
and  production. 

All  of  the  northeastern  states  in  our  country  have  highly  developed 
industries  and  support  a considerable  population.  Their  population  and  pros- 
perity are  based  on  such  abundant  resources  as  the  great  coal  measures  of 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  fact  of  their  easy  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
its  trade  routes  to  Europe  and  Latin  America,  These  advantages  cannot  be 
changed  by  legislation.  The  early  popiilation  of  the  United  States  was  all 
derived  from  Europe,  It  vjas  from  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  finally  dispersed  across  the  nation, 
but  it  was  natural  that  the  Atlantic  seaborad  states  with  their  abundant 
resources  and  their  stimulating  climate  should  be  adequately  populated  before 
the  stream  of  immigration  spread  farther  west. 

Wherever  industrial  opportunities  really  exist,  Americans  eventually 
find  a way  to  develop  those  opportunities,  and  they  are  doing  so  today.  The 
center  of  population  of  the  United  States  has  moved  steadily  south  and  west 
since  1790.  If  the  movement  is  slow,  it  is  only  that  Amaericans  have  preferred 
to  stay  on  the  soil  of  the  older  states  of  the  East  which  still  offer  opportunity 
for  growth  and  success  in  almost  every  line  of  endeavor.  No  doubt  many  states 
in  the  West  will  some  day  be  as  v/ell  populated  and  as  highly  industrialized  as 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  since  their  present  growth  rate  is  high. 

Pennsylvania  will  not  suffer  by  any  increase  in  their  population  which 
will  make  oirr  Nation  stronger  and  will  provide  markets  for  industries.  Neither 
do  the  western  or  southern  states  now  suffer  because  of  the  well  developed 
industry  of  Pennsylvania,  v/hich  provides  material  for  their  growth  and  has 
aided  so  much  to  bring  the  Second  World  War  to  a successful  conclusion. 

Legislation  artificially  creating  industrial  developments  in  southern 
or  western  states  could  now  be  successful  only  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers 
and  city  workers  who  have  made  their  homes  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  New  England, 
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June  is  National  Dairy  Month,  and  the  Commonv^ealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
stands  so  high  in  the  Nation  in  its  output  of  dairy  products,  can  take  particular 
pride  in  the  contribution  its  milk  producers  have  made  during  the  past  year  in 
supplying  the  need  for  this  basic  food.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  classified  by  the  1940  Census  as  milk  producers.  Pennsylvania  plants  and 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  milk  products  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $200,000,000. 

In  1945  the  milk  retailed  by  Pennsylvania  farmers  was  valued  at  $32,604,000 
as  compared  with  $22,910,000  in  California  and  $22,876,000  in  New  York,  the  next  two 
high  ranking  states  in  farm  retail  milk  sales. 

The  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  shov/  a 
production  in  1944  of  more  than  53»913»C'00  gallons  of  ice  cream  valued  at  $60,450,000. 
In  addition  to  this  output  of  America's  favorite  dessert,  an  output  larger  than  that 
of  any  state,  or  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  the  Commonwealth  produced  in  1944 
nearly  $12,000,000  worth  of  evaporated  milk  and  more  than  $7,500,000  worth  of  cheese, 
much  of  which  v/as  the  nationally  famous  Philadelphia  Cream  Cheese  --  a product  of 
such  repute  that  it  is  imitated  in  many  other  states. 

The  total  value  of  Pennsylvania  dairy  products  in  1945  $177,690,000 

which  Was  exceeded  only  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota  and  California.  The  value 
of  the  State's  dairy  products  in  many  recent  years  has  equaled  the  total  of  the 
seven  South  Atlantic  states  from  Maryland  to  Florida. 
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How  widespread  is  the  interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  scenic  beauty  and  in  its 


position  as  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty  is  shown  by  a letter  recently  received 


by  Floyd  Chalfant,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  ?^igtonshire, 
Scotland: 

"Some  time  ago,  at  my  request,  you  did  me  the  honor  of  sending  me  some 
literature,  beautifully  illustrated,  telling  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  in  pictures, 
maps  and  print,  I must  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  ^our  illustrated  booklets  and 
the  map  which  I especially  appreciate." 

"I  see  that  Pennsylvania  is  called  the  ’Cradle  of  Liberty’  ...  and  now  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  sun  of  liberty  so  far  from  setting  in  the  west  has  risen  in  the 

r 

west  from  whence  it  is  sending  its  heart  warming  rays  over  this  stricken  continent. 

"You  say  that  people  like  to  live  in  Pennsylvania  — an  area  in  which,  as 
the  illustrations  testify,  neither  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  nor  the  genius  of 
men  have  been  made  null  and  void  nor  have  ceased  to  operate.  For  my  part  I can 
assure  you  that  I quite  enjo^^  living  alone  on  this  wind  swept  moor  and  breakfasting 
off  gulls’  eggs  and  the  kind  of  intellectual  fare  that  my  American  cousins,  among 
others,  send  me....  I rejoice  that  the  genius  of  man  by  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God  should  have  reached  and  achisv'ed  such  high  magnificence  in  your  fair  free  land 
and  that  the  natural  wealth  of  your  country  should  permit  you  to  enjoy  those 
pleasures  and  cultivate  those  arts  T;hich  humanize  our  vital  existence,  and  which 
afford  men  the  leisure  to  cultivate  brotherly  love.  It  is  my  prayer  for  you  that 
that  light  may  never  be  dimmed." 
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When  the  United  Colonies  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain  on 
July  4,  1776,  Philadelphia  then  the  largest  city  in  our  Nation,  had  a population  of 
25>000,  It  was  smaller  than  the  present  city  of  Lebanon  and  was  about  equal  in 
population  to  Pottsville  or  Butler. 

The  whole  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1776  v;as  not  more  than  275jOOO, 

The  entire  population  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  — less  than  2,500,000  — 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  Philadelphia  and  its  surrounding  suburbs  today.  To  us 
170  years  later,  citizens  of  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  World,  the  courage  of 
these  meager  and  scattered  people  in  defying  the  greatest  Nation  in  Europe  can  only 
be  dimly  appreciated. 

The  America  of  1776  was  so  poor  that  the  combined  wealth  of  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation  was  less  than  that  of  many  of  Pennsylvania's  counties  of  today.  And 
the  people  of  our  Nation  were  very  young.  Life  expectancy  in.  America  in  1776  was 
probably  not  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  More  than  half  of  our  people  were  young- 
er than  age  fifteen.  Today  less  than  half  of  our  people  are  younger  than  age  thirty, 
so  that  a great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  make-up  of  the  American  population  in 
the  past  170  years. 

Despite  all  these  changes  nothing  has  occurred  at  any  time  in  our  history 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  a population  fifty-six  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
thirteen  Colonies,  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles  voiced  by  that  handful  of 
statesmen  who  gathered  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 
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For  the  past  century  the  Keystone  State  has  drawn  heavily  on  all  its  great 
stores  of  natural  v/ealth.  Our  oil  and  natural  gas  wells  and  our  iron  mines  have  been 
in  continuous  operation  longer  than  any  in  the  United  States.  Every  year  in  the  past 
century  Pennsylvania  has  led  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  coal.  Our  once  vast 
forest  resources  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  demand  for  railroad  ties,  mine 
props,  building  materials  and  pulpwood.  Great  as  is  the  natural  fertility  of  our 
soil,  considerable  areas  in  the  State  have  already  become  badly  eroded,  and  millions 
of  tons  of  precious  surface  soil  are  annually  washed  from  Pennsylvania's  farms  by 
spring  floods. 

The  wastes  of  the  ?Jar  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  all  those  natural  resources  on  which  its  future  prosperity 
depends . 


The  activities  being  undertaken  by  State  agencies  to  face  this  problem  are 
highlighted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Conference  being  held  at  State 
College  on  July  19  and  2Cth,  which  is  open  to  the  general  public.  Many  State  organ- 
izations are  sponsoring  the  Conference  which  will  be  addressed  by  leading  Pennsylvanir 
authorities. 

The  meetings  open  on  Friday  morning,  July  19,  with  a general  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  conservation  by  Francis  A,  Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  and  close  on  Saturday,  July  20,  with  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Jamef 
H.  Duff,  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  conservation  of  our  water  re- 
sources, to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  attention  dxiring  his  term  in  office. 

The  Conference  is  being  held  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Conservation  Laboratory  for  Teachers  — a summer  cource  held  for  the  first 
time  this  year  at  State  College  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Pennsylvania's  public 
schools  in  presenting  conservation  problems  to  their  pupils. 
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Figures  recently  released  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 


reveal  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  in  1944  employed  200,000  workers 
in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  122,000  employes  for  all  State  and  local 
government  excluding  schools.  In  other  words,  6l  per  cent  of  all  government 
employes  in  Pennsylvania,  excluding  school  teachers  and  superintendents,  were 
Federal  employes  and  only  39  per  cent  were  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  its 
cities,  counties  and  townships  for  all  the  functions  of  their  government. 

Between  1941  and  1944>  State  and  local  government  employment  in 
Pennsylvania  declined  by  nearly  15,000. 

For  the  month  of  April  1944,  according  to  the  United  States  Census 
report,  Federal  payrolls  in  Pennsylvania  totaled  $47,282,000,  while  State  and 
local  government  payrolls  amounted  to  $15,804,000.  Of  this  amount  the  State 
government  paid  out  for  salaries  and  wages  $5,532,000,  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  Federal  pajrrollj  cities  $6,840,000;  counties  $1,656,000;  townships 
$707,000;  special  districts  $1,170,000, 


This  first  authoritative  review  of  civilian  government  employment 


illustrates  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  Federal  civilian  payroll  has 
grown  within  the  several  states  in  the  past  few  years.  In  a number  of  oiu* 
states,  particularly  those  in  the  south  and  west,  the  Federal  civilian  pay- 
rolls in  1944  v/ere  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
wages  and  salaries  of  all  government  agencies. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 
(Weekly  Series  Release  f;-49S) 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  WAR  ON  SCARCriY 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


At  a t?ime  when  the  United  States  is  supplying  food  to  tide  over  war- 
ravaged  Europe,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  during  the  War  Pennsylvania  added  to 
its  enormous  industrial  production  a large  increase  in  its  output  of  foodstuffs. 
These  facts  are  revealed  in  the  preliminary  reports  from  the  1945  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Despite  the  trend  in  the  State  toward  increasing  its  forest  acreage  and 
confining  agriculture  to  its  more  fertile  soil,  513, COO  more  acres  were  in  cultiva- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1945  than  at  the  beginning  of  1940. 

The  State  harvested  more  potatoes,  more  hay,  more  oats,  and  m.ore  wheat  in 
the  last  year  of  the  V^ar  than  it  had  done  in  the  last  year  of  peace.  The  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  increased  350,000;  the  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  250,000  in  1945 
as  compared  with  1940, 

Pennsylvania  milk  production  reached  its  all-time  high  with  a total  of 
575,000,000  gallons  in  1944,  an  increase  of  86,000,000  gallons  over  the  total  for 

1939. 


Pennsylvania’s  egg  production  of  175,129,000  dozen  in  1944  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded  in  the  Agricultural  Census  of  the  State.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  50,000,000  dozen  eggs  as  compared  with  1939,  a rise  in  a five-year  period  of  40^. 

The  State's  farmers  raised  41,500,000  chickens  in  1944,  an  increase  of  48^ 
over  the  1939  production. 

V/hile  scarcities  are  inevitable,  in  the  year  following  a war  whose 
destructiveness  was  unparalleled  in  history,  the  productive  gains  shown  by  Penn- 
sylvania's farmers  are  a guarantee  for  the  future  of  our  State's  food  supply. 
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YOUR  STATE 

(v/eekly  Series  Release  ^499 f’^nnsvl vanla  Stat«  J 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  FAR  ON  CRIME 

Prepared  for  the  (Editor:  Insert  name  of  your  paper) 
by  the  State  Planning  Foard  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Pennsylvania’s  Courts  stand  first  in  the  Nation  in  their  record  of  lav; 
enforcement,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  Judicial  Crime 
Statistics, 


More  criminals  were  sentenced  in  our  Courts  during  1943“1944,  the  last 
year  for  which  data  are  available,  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  More  than 
one-fifth  of  all  the  convictions  for  .major  criminal  offenses  in  the  United  States 
were  obtained  in  Pennsylvania  in  that  twelve-month  period. 

Perhaps  as  a consequence  of  this  vigorous  enforcem.ent  of  the  law  by  our 
police  officers  and  Courts,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  lowest  states  in  the  Union 
in  its  urban  crim.e  rates. 

The  Commonwealth  is  second  in  population  in  the  United  States,  but  has  the 
lowest  record  of  thefts  per  100,000  population  of  any  one  of  the  forty-eight  states. 
Its  record  in  1943-44  was  326  thefts  per  100,000,  as  com.pared  with  the  national  aver- 
age of  929  per  100,000  and  th^  high  record  of  2228  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  Thirty- 
nine  states  have  a worse  record  of  automobile  thefts  and  38  a worse  record  for  bur- 
glaries than  the  Commonwealth.  There  were  2,95  murders  recorded  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  vi/ith  a national  average  of  4,77  and  a high  record  of 

19»44  in  A.labama,  In  crimes  of  violence  the  State’s  record  is  consistently  low.  Its 
30  cases  of  robbery  per  100,000  population  must  be  comipared  with  the  United  States' 
average  of  45  and  a high  of  121  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 

Pennsylvania  had  less  than  half  as  many  cases  of  aggravated  assault  as  the 
United  States'  average  and  I/19  as  many  as  North  Carolina, 

Despite  the  present  wave  of  lawlessness  which  seems  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  a great  war,  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  Pennsylvania  have  performed 
a remarkable  job  in  making  the  Commonwealth  so  unhealthy  for  the  criminal  classes, 
that  the  State’s  record  of  major  crinie  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  entire  United 
St ates, 
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